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Riding through thousands of acres of orange groves, you see, to the East, 
the snow-capped peaks of Mt. San Bernardino and Mt. San Gorgonio; to the 
left, the green valley floor, the hills, then the abrupt ranges of the Sierra 
Madre and San Bernardino mountains, with their towering peaks and crests 
edged with pine forests. This wonderful panorama can be seen only from 


A flying arrow is the emblem of the Inside Track. Redlands at the tip, San Bernardino 
and Riverside at either barb, and Los Angeles at the feather; the relative locations of the 
principal points are effectively shown, as well as the swift service. 


Use the Arrow--you cannot miss the mark 


Illustrated folders and full information of 


THOS. A. GRAHAM 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


261 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, California 
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SANTA CRUZ 


IDEAL HOME SITE. Facing the beautiful bay of 
Monterey, and possessing a background made up of 
green hills, shaded streams and valleys, and magnifi- 
cent redwoods. Climatic conditions are remarkably 
equable the year round; no frosts; no snow. BOOKLET 
sent free on application to the Board of Trade. 


NATURAL BRIDGE SANTA CRUZ 





















THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE JEWELRY BUSINESS 
IS 
RELIABILITY 


THE NAME 


BOWM-BRISTOL CO.- 


IS A GUARANTEE OF 
SATISFACTION 
IN QUALITY AND PRICE 


JEWELRY WATCHES 
DIAMONDS  —- SILVERWARE 


104-110 GEARY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Western Washington 


is the 
Farmer’s Paradise 


NO DROUTHS 
NO FROSTS 
NO IRRIGATION 


Green grass for twelve months every year. 

Ideal climate for dairying, small fruits and chickens. 

Three transcontinental railroads. 

Whole of Puget Sound as a harbor. 

Convenient to markets. 

We have seven thousand four hundred acres near Seattle, 
Everett and Bellingham at twelve dollars and fifty 
cents to fifteen dollars per acre, five dollars per acre 
down, balance one and two years at six per cent. 








Write for Pamphlets, Maps 
and Descriptive Matter 


McGRAW & KITTINGER 


256-7-8-9 Colman Block, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(Established in 1889) 
HEAD OFFICE 
S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Subscribed Capital ‘ 4 $17,000,000.00 
Paid in. e . é 3,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund ‘ 400,000.00 


The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 


6 per cent Certificates of deposit Issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WM. CORBIN, Sec’y and General Manager 











Located in the Reclaimed Distria of TULARE LAKE, 
Wheat and Alfalfa Lands Kings County, California. Last Crop of Wheat, 60 to 90 
bushels to the acre. Last Crop of Alfalfa, 4 to 6 cuttings per year, with from 1 to 3 tons per acre at each cutting. 
Perpetual water right—no failures. Price $3.50 to $35 per Acre—Half Cash 
TAYLOR & CLUTTER, 401 Mason Building, Cor. 4th and Broadway, LOS ANGELES, California 








"Fly away" 


from the East’s chilling blasts of snow and ice, and enjoy Health, Pleasure and Profit under 
the beautiful skies of the Santa Clara Valley 


at MOUNTAIN VIEW 


A city of homes. A city of manufactories. In the heart of the Santa Clara County fruit belt. 


39 miles from San Francisco Write for Free Booklet of 

12 miles from San Jose : : 

6 miles from Stanford University Mountain View Board of Trade. ; 
New home of the Santa Clara College Mountain View, Santa Clara County, California 











FARMERS AND MERCHANTS ] 


NATIONAL BANK 


THE OLDEST BANK IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Capital . . . . §$ 1,600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 1,300,000 
Total Resources, over . 16,000,000 


FOURTH AND MAIN STREETS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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IDEAL SIGHT RESTORER 


Is Your Sight Failing ? 


All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 


MASSAGE, 

“I am in my seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight Restorer and 
yourselves to thank = renewed eye-sight.” (Testimonial 177) 

“I wish I could impress mbt Ay one afflicted so they would give 
the Restorer a trial.” (Testimonia 


English, German or Spanish coca mailed free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 s. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








PUMPS FOR IRRIGATION 


@ The unprecedented popularity attained by our pumps is 
convincing proof that the irrigator is beginning to exercise 
as much care in the selection of his pump as he does in the 
selection of his land, live stock, seed and trees, the first 
consideration being efficiency, durability and adaptability, 
the first cost being of a secondary consideration. 
@ Our pumps are operated either by gas or oil engines, 
steam engines or electric motors. 
@ Pumps for irrigation, drainage, dredging, cyanide plants 
and water works. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogues 

We will be glad to bid on any contracts 


G. W. PRICE PUMP CO. ; 


523 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


























New Booklet A 


inet «| SPECIAL OFFER 
MAILED FREE $175 for $I+25 ] 








Address The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
P.O. Box, B.'B. Dir Peay 5) ss. « = BECO Both for 
** Auto-Suggestion’’ by Si 2 
Dr. Herbert A. Parkyn . “75 “ 
Where the Total $1.75 2 
FAMOUS THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


A Magazine Devoted to the Science of Business and the 
Tokay Grape Principles Determining the Evolution of Success 
Grows Not a huge book full of technical plans that a person can r 














never use, but just a magazine loaded to the brim with in- 
spiration for the busy man of affairs. Something to lift the 


THE PROLIFIC RIVER LANDS load off a heavy day’s work and recreate one for the following 


day. A guide-post for the ambitious youth who seeks suc- 


that produce such wonderful growth cess in its highest sense—a daily source of help and inspira 
° tion for the veteran business man, It will lead you to the 
of tree, vine, shrub and flower. center of power within yourself, and show you how to crin 
that power into good American dollars. Published the 5th 

Ghe of each month at $1.00 a year. 


AUTO-SUGGESTION 


REALTY COMPANY By Dr. Herbert A. Parkyn, M. D. 


A book that tells how to do things; it tells how to break a 
Incorporated bad habit; howto form at will desirable habits. It tells how 


LODI, CALIFORNIA to strengthen the mental powers, and how to gain and pre- 


serve health. Let the young man learn of the laws explained 


Branches— in this book, and he need not fear failure, or sickness, or the 
STOCKTON, 30 N. San Joaquin St. ills and woes oflife. Price 75 cents. 
LOS ANGELES, 207 W. 3rd St. TOTAL VALUE, $1.75. BOTH FOR $1.25 
MARYSVILLE, 412 2nd St. THE SCIENCE PRESS, Republic Bldg., CHICAGO 
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The Choicest \ kl 

Investment { Experienced M t 
in 

The Richest reg Values 








Stock non-assessable 


° ies of Ore 
Mineral Zone } Unequaled mining facili 
wo ir un con- 
on Earth 


struction 






Limited issue of Treasury Stock for development 
purposes, by the 


Original Extension Mining 
Company of Nevada 


Property situated in the Heart of Bullfrog 
immediately adjoining the Original discovery 


Opportunity is at Your Gate—Act Promptly 











Illustrated particulars mailed upon request 


Associated Goldlands Debenture Corporation 
403-5 CROSSLEY BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











, 
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Hard rock takes all the wear on this pavement. 

Easy to pull on, because resilient and 


non-slippery. Sanitary because water- 
BITULITHIC proof. Reasonable in price, but remark- 
able for durability. Small towns as well 
P AVEMENT as cities are now adopting it. Increases 
property values. 
WARREN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Portland, Oregon 








Portland, Oregon Helena, Montana Washington, D. C. 











want’ | THE COLLINS LAND CO,, nc. 





Portland Office: Stearns Bldg., Opp. Postoffice. Phone Main 2324 
Timber Lands, Real Estate, Farms, Investments, Land Scrip, 
General Land Practice, Suburban Homes. 
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WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. d 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hun- 
dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 















a aa Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write today 
and we will mail you atrial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c a box, or by 
Ye ‘ The DR.WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CoO,, 274 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
— 















BUY REAL ESTATE 


In the Land of Sunshine @ Flowers 


I am the Eastern representative of Acreage in the State of California. 

I also have property to sell in the cities of Los Angeles, beautiful Holly- 
wood, Venice of America, Playa Del Rey and Naples. 

Write me at once for illustrated booklet on Model Five-Acre Poultry 
Farm. To bona fide h« kers I offer ] inducements. Write me for 
full information regarding California investments. A booklet on California free 
upon request to readers of this ad. 

I also have listed with me business and residential property in Greater New York. 


LOUIS L. SEIDMAN 


Offices: 1785 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 88 World Bldg., New York 
City and 317 O T. Johnson Bldg., Los Angeles, California 











Please address all correspondence to Brooklyn office 











HEALTH NOTICE 


Warning Against the Use of Witch Hazel 





ECENT investigation has disclosed an alarming condition of affairs existing in this 
R widely known family remedy. ({It has been proven conclusively that unscrupulous 

manufacturers have been selling Witch Hazel not only below the recognized 
standard of strength, but which is adulterated with Woop Atconor (poison), 
as ForRMALDEHYDE (poison) or both. ({These conditions prevail throughout the United 
States, and are especially alarming on the Pacific Coast. Of thirty-three samples 
of Witch Hazel bought of retail druggists and department stores in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, and Seattle, twenty-seven were adulterated with 
Woop Atcouot (poison), ForMaLpEHYDE (poison), or both. ({The sure way to avoid the 
danger incurred in using these poisonous witch hazels is to use the only standard extract of 
Hamamelis (witch hazel), sold only in original packages as bottled by the manufacturer. It is 


POND'’S EXTRACT 


It costs more, but it is worth the difference 
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HEALTH 
WEALTH 








Where these two con- 
ditions go together one 
may indeed be happy. 


A Summer and 
Winter climate simply 
incomparable. 

Ideal surroundings for 
a home. 

Investments in city 
and country property 
where values are safe 
and rapidly advancing. 


All this and more 
await the homeseeker 
and investor at 


SAN DIEGO 
CALIFORNIA 








For illustrated pamphlets and 
detailed information, write to 


JAMES A. JASPER, 
SECRETARY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


San Diego California 








ALWAYS HAVE 


Jell-O 


For Dessert 


So simple to make that a child can prepare it in 
two minutes. Simply add a pint of boiling water to 
a ten-cent package of sao and set to cool, Every- 
thing in the package Enough for six people. 





“THE JELL-O Gir” 


Every housewife will be interested and fascinated 
by the many delightful ways in which Jell-O can 
be made up with fruits, berries and nuts. 

We have thousands of recipes sent us by ladies 
who have successfully experimented with Jell-O 
Desserts, showing its popularity. Many of them are 
beautifully illustrated in colors, and full directions 
given in the booklet, which we would like to mail 
you free, 


Jell-O comes in six flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, and Cherry. 


At grocers everywhere, 10 cents per package. 
Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. Remarkable 
Climate. Prepares for best Colleges and Universities. Out-door 
rts: Riding, Hunting, Boating, Fishing, Snow-shoeing, 
Camping. Boys may enter at any time. For catalogue, address 
the Headmaster, WILLIAM W. PRiCE, M. A. 
Alta, Placer County, California. 





ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MILITARY — Number limited—Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed; 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new; Teachers college men. 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 
Irvington, California 





“BEAULIEU” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Number limited. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. 
Tel. Mason 1686, 2601 College Avenue, Berkeley, California 


BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Most thoroughly equipped west of Chicago. Our graduates are 
allemployed. Will secure a position for you. Send for hand- 
somely tllustrated catalogue FREE. Address 


BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Sixth and Morrison Sts., 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


BOONES UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Berkeley, California 











DIXON COLLEGE, Oakland, California 


Invites your most careful investigation, and points with pride 
to its results and growth. SPLENDID SCHOOL-RKOOMS, 
Modern Equipment. STRONG FACULTY. Individual 
Instruction, Day and Night. Latest and Best methods. Posi- 
tions for all graduates, Ina word BETTER ADVANTAGES 
at less expense than can be found elsewhere. PROSPECTUS 
free. Write today. 





For young Ladies and Children, 
THE DUFF SCHOOL Resident and Day Pupils. Col- 
lege, Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Spring Term commences January 24th. Children 
of tourists received at any time. 
MARY WALLACE, Principal 
San Diego, California 





THE HAMLIN SCHOOL 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day school for girls. 
College preparatory course, general course. Accredited by the 
leading colleges and universities. 
MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 
1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 





HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fifteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place. 
Perfect sanitation, limited enrollment, home comforts, superior 
instruction, fits for any college. Illustrated catalogue. 

W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., Principal | 
Menlo Park, California. 





IRVING INSTITUTE 


A day and home School of high standing for girls and young 
ladies. Accredited by the universities. Art and music under 
masters. Write for catalogue. 

MRS. EDW. B. CHURCH, Principal. 
2126 California Street, San Francisco, California 
Reopens Monday, Aug. 7, 1905. 





ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


A home school of business. INpIvrpUAL INSTRUCTION in 
all commercial branches, special coaching. Write for terms, 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

B. F. DUFF, Principal. 





The Jenne Morrow Long College quetrine Ma- 
of Voice and Dramatic Action jestic Theatre, 


and Ye Liberty Playhouse, Oakland. Frequent mid-week 
matinees in Oakland; Graduation matinees in the Majestic. 
Students used in both theatres during course, which is from 
six toten months. By theatrical managers this is acknowledged 
the best school west of New York. SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
JENNE MORROW LONG, General Manager 
Telephone South 1117 703 Majestic Theatre Building 
San Francisco, California 





MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty-ninth year. Write for cata- 
logue to Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 





MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“I do not recall an institution superior to it for training boys 
in a preparatory course for college.’—REPOKT INSPECTOR- 
GENERAL, U.S, A. 
Term begins January 3, 1906 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D,, Head Master 








OAKLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


The largest and best equipped School of Music on the Pacific 
Coast. Syllabus of best European Schools. FOUR FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Diplomas, Examinations, etc. All branches 
of Music and Accomplishments. Oakland is the Home City of 
California. Director, ADOLF GREGORY. 





















Individual instruction, 
request. 


DOBINSON SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
1044 S. HOPE STREET 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 
School Branches, Dramatic Interpretation, Music, Languages and Correlated Subjects. Thoroughly 
equipped building containing a choice art collection. Library of two thousand volumes, Spacious 
enclosed court for basket-ball and tennis. Outdoor study and physical exercise all the year, Frequent 
excursions to points of interest. 
Personal attention given each student. Illustrated catalogue sent upon 
GEORGE A. DOBINSON, Principal. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


14 Special Instructors. English, Physieal Culture, Common 


Students enjoy refined home life and an atmosphere of culture. 





MRS. GEORGE A, DOBINSON, Assistant, 
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POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE 


And School of Engineering, Oakland, California. The Great 
Business Training School of the West. Located in the educa- 
tion center of California. Ideal climate, home-like influences. 
Occupies 30,000 sq. ft. area. 100 typing machines in college of 
shorthand. Finest banking and office practice in the United 
States. Civil, electrical and mining engineering, etc. Labora- 
tories, field practice and all business and engineering branches, 
Come to Oakland and attend the Polytechnic. Free catalogue. 





STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Stockton, Cal. 

Occupies two large buildings. Largest school in the interior. 
Board and room, $13.00 per month. Business, Shorthand, 
Typewrlting, Preparatory, Academic and Telegraphy. 

Write for literature and specimens of Penmanship. 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


738 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Has better rooms, better methods, cheaper rates, larger 
attendance, and gets more positions for pupils than any other. 








Write for Catalogue. Cc. E, HOWARD, Pres. 
j Full business 
Af JOSE BUSINESS LONEGE cov», vox. 
keeping,short- 


Second and San Fernando Sts., San Jose, California hand, ty pe- 
writing. Good rooms. Low rates. Expert teachers. Send for 
catalog S. W. BOUCHER, Principal. 


STAMMER? The MELBOURNE schools of San 
Francisco willcure you, permanently. Do not waste 
me schools of true merit; estab. in San Francisco 





time and money, don’t chase rainbows. Turn to 


ont fees in installments; teaching all for the 
el 


good. Write bourne, 810 Diamond, San Francisco, details. 





THE PALO ALTO ACADEMY 


Non-sectarian, and NOT a military school. 
paration for College or for Business. 
Many Unusual Advantages. Moderate Terms, 
particulars write for Catalogue A. 
MAYNARD SHIPLEY, Superintendent, 
Palo Alto, California 


Thorough pre- 
For full 





ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 
Peralta Park, Berkeley, California 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Established 1870. A high 
class boarding and day school for young boys. 
BROTHER GENEBERN, Director. 
Send for prospectus. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


2310 Clay Street, San Francisco, California 
University Preparation for Boys. SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICA L, 
—— CUTTS WILLARD, 8S. B. Mass. Inst. of Tech., 

rincipal. 





BECOME A BOOKKEEPER 


And become a GOOD ONE. Only costs you $5.00 TARR’S 
100 easy lessons does it. “GUARANTEED.” For particulars, 
address 8. H. TARR, Expert Accountant, 217 Parrott Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 





VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


841 FULTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895. 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and Euro- 
pean conservatories for a thorough musical education. 

Prospectus upon application. 








SUNSET 





The leading magazine of California and the west. 
—ten cents a copy. 
Southern Pacific, 431 California St., San Francisco, California. 


$1 a year 
Published by Passenger Department, 











Needles and Seeds 


A QUEER COMBINATION 
But Read On 


LADIES—We have a few thousand packages of needles (value twenty cents), put up in 
neat cases, and will mail you one free if you will mention this paper, send us 8c to cover cost 
of mailing, and give us the names and addres P fil 


would like a copy of our 100-page, handsome 
Seed Planters’ Guide. Please write us at once, as we are now mailing our new Annual. 


PORTLAND SEED CO. 


Portland, Oregon, and SpoKane, Washington 


> 






s of five of your neighbors whom you think 
y illustrated and descriptive 1906 Annual and 





- 
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San Rafael 


California: 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT a ad 
After extensive alterations the Hotel will open February 15th 


AMER'CAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 
Only fifty minutes’ ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the base of Mt. 


Tamalpais. Average Winter temperature 64 degrees Ta bleand all appointments unexcelled. 
Tennis, golf, bowling, superb scenery. A perfect Winter climate. >end for booklet, or call 
613 Market Street R. V. HALTON, Proprietor 














hotel Alexandria 


Los Angeles, California 
Erected by the Bilicke-Rowan Fire-Proof Building Company 


Opened January 15, 1906 
The Only Absolutely Fire-Proof Hotel in 
Southern California 
Operated by the 
ALEXANDRIA HOTEL CO. 
A. C. BILICKE, President 














: S. J. WHITMORE JOSEPH REICHL 
A STRICTLY HIGH-CLASS TOURIST AND {Baltimore Hotel Co. ong fh bet oad 
BUSINESS MAN'S HOTEL Vice-Pres. and Manager Ass’t Manager 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient 
Rome. Its superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. Hydro- 
pathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. 
NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER OF HEALING. Open all 
the year. For Terms address W. A. JUNKER, Manager Hotel El Paso 
de Robles, PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA 
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As it will appear upon completion of the North Wing, now being erected 


AMERICA’S MODEL HOTEL 


A modern, ornate structure of stone and steel, magnificently equipped and sumptuously furnished, facing 
a beautiful tropical garden-park in the heart of the city, adjacent to the shopping district, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the principal clubs, and one block from the amusement center—an unsurpassed and :deal loca- 
tion. Write for handsome illustrated booklet (free) about Cosmopolitan San Francisco and the Hotel St. Francis 


to JAMES WOODS, Manager. 


EON SIENA AO ART NE 
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— Hotel Del Coronado siiaad 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN PLAN FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 
$4.00 Per Day and Upwards Special Weekly Rates 
Most Equable Climate in the World White or Telegraph (at Our Expense) for Rates or Rooms 
DEEP SEA AND BAY FISHING BATHING MORGAN ROSS, Manager 


H. F. NORCROSS 200 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles Agent 
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SUMMER ALL THE YEAR 
















GE IERIE © LLB FONE, 





The Winter Seaside Resort 


The California Chautauqua on the beautiful bay of Monterey, 128 miles south of San 
Francisco. Sunshine and no frost. Flowers bloom all winter. A paradise for invalids 
and convalescents. Surf bathing every day. Fine new bath 
house. Wonderful submarine gardens. Glass bottom boats. 
Boating and fishing. Magnificent scenery and charming drives. 
Beautiful arpa! post. Band concerts. Cavalry and Infantry 

rades and field day exercises. Old missions and historic 
uildings. All-round trip railroad tickets are good for a visit to 
Pacific Grove with- 


out extra charge. 


, J RD fae Re Bs 
Saregs 


For literature and 
information address 
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California 
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PACIFIC GROVE CALIFORNIA. 























Redondo - By - The- Sea HOTEL REDONDO "The Queen of the Pacific" 


WARM IN WINTER COOL IN SUMMER 
13 Miles from Los Angeles. JOHN S. WOOLLACOTT, 
Open All the Year. Even Climate. Redondo Beach, California. 














A F(F7, V SEAMLESS SILLL [ULM 
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Have you seen the prime glory of earth, as your good years went by, 
The gold-tinted, rosy-flushed snow-peaks afloat on the sky? 


Come then, leave the city behind! Out there on the plain 

Beyond Pasadena they lie. By the earliest train 

To Santa Anita we run through the flowery miles 

Of roses and oranges. How the whole garden land smiles: 

One level of green, and the ranches stretch row after row 

With their orchards of bright golden fruit in the dark leaves aglow! 
Have we reached the Hesperides—found the gold apples that grew 
At the foot of the sunset? Js this El Dorado we view, 

So fresh, so unsullied, so full of perpetual spring 

And the cool, green enchantment of youth, as if age could not bring 
The blight of decay here, the blemish of doubt and regret, 

That mar our old lands with oblivion, sorrow, and fret ? 
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So here we alight, and the highroad with hardly a grade, 

Through valleys of tall eucalyptus for windbreak and shade, 

Lies between haciendas, with porches all covered with vines 

Of great lavish full-flowered roses, and long endless lines 

Of fruit trees in bloom, tilled and watered in orderly range 
Stretching clear to the base of the mountains. And now we must change 
Our citizen’s habit. For here is the foot of the trail, 

Where linen and starch will not help if our manhood should fail. 
The stuff you are made of. will tell: temper, counsel, and skill— 
Sound wind, steady eye, and sure foot—be the trail what it will. 
Here we eat what we carry, and drink of the brook by the way ; 
From the rule of superfluous things we are free for a day. 

Shed your old musty thoughts, as you roll coat and vest in a pack, 
To be lashed in the saddle-thongs there on your good pony’s back. 
So, stripped of your last superstition, stand up on your feet, 

Let us see what is left of the satisfied man of the street! 


Good! Now we are ready to start. Here endurance begins. 

Ten miles to the summit (kind Nature, forgive us our sins!) 
And every dear foot of it upward. See, bend back your head; 
That scratch on the mountain above us is where you will tread 

In an hour from now! An old scar, just a faint yellow trace, 

A bare hand-breadth for foothold, it winds over that rugged face. 
Do you weaken? Fear nothing. We trudge it a foot at a time; 
And pace by pace upward the mountain shall teach us to climb. 
Now, here’s our first shoulder of hill, you would guess that the trail 
Shot off into space, into air, and one surely must sail 

Like that eagle to cress the sheer cafion before us. But no, 
Observe how your bronco is vanishing, steady and slow, 

Round the angle of granite; arrived there, you see where he still 
Goes plodding in placid persistence ahead up the hill. 


Look back! We have left the soft country of orange and rose, 

And the sweet heavy fragrance comes up on the faint wind that blows 
From that green San Gabriel valley—left olive and vine, 

While still far above us the hill-front of rock and of pine 

Stands up like the hewn wall of heaven in towering might, 

While far below there in the chasm that band of soft white 

Is the stream in its boulders. And hark to that song of the hills— 
The rhythmic reverberant murmur that echoes‘and fills 

The whole mighty caion with sound! Hath God given you voice 
And a heart, too, O infinite Mountains, that you might rejoice? 
How else? Behold, all things that strive come at last out of strife 
To the ordered fulfilment of longing, the beauty of life! 

Could all the wild creatures hold converse, confer each with each, 
Had not earth since the morning of time been desiring speech ? 
The peaks and the ridges, the trees and the fords, and the drift 
Of snow-banners blown from the summits to whisper and sift 

To the pure cold wind of the hills—Lo, creation’s whole round 

Is the long evolution of silence that stirs into sound, 

The dumb and primeval up-yearning, determined and vast, 
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—with porches all covered with vines 
of great, lavish, fuli-flowered roses 


Of soul to awake out of sleep and accomplish at last 

Her self-revelation, the dim-conscious effort of mind 

To come forth out of loneliness, lethargy, blunder, and find 
The freedom of perfect expression, the ultimate poise 

Of power, intelligence, love, with their beauties and joys. 


Well, onward we go. Let the star-dreaming wait for awhile; 
Here’s the durable trail in the rock, and another good mile 

Ere we come for our nooning to halt at the white running stream, 
Best keep to the safe and sure footing, whatever the dream. 
Good Pinto ahead with his plodding will conquer the height, 
No less than our friend of the calm and magnificent flight. 

For the end and persistence are all, be our scope what it may, 
And only the doubter shall perish that dares not essay. 

So slope after slope in a zig-zag we climb to the knees 

Of the great mother range, until there are the evergreen trees 
On the next rim of mountain above us to temper the heat 

And glare of the sun on our narrow and white dusty beat. 
In another half spiral we reach them, pass into the shade, 
And the calm giant spruces receive us. 


So grade after grade 
Through the infinite quiet we mount, till at last in a seam 
Of the forested cafion there comes the cool babble and gleam 
Of our gold-running hill-brook, and here with our journey half done 
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Out there on the plain 
beyond Pasadena they lie 


We rest from the heat of the trail and the tan of the sun. 

Dismount, tie the ponies, and taste in the bread and the fruit, 

As you lounge with your feet in the gravel, your back to a root, 

How good is the savor of life, when the spirit finds vent 

In the old common joys of the earth, and is filled with content! 

For the soul, after test and achievement, is slaked with repose, 

As our trail-thirst is quenched in this stream that comes down 
from the snows. 

Nay, then, we but halt to move forward—but rest to renew 

The purpose that rests not forever. Ah, friends, by what clue 

Shall we compass each point of the spirit’s elation and gain 

The wide prospect of wisdom’s horizon, perfection’s domain, 

But step after step with new knowledge, love, prove, and employ 

This life, merging heart, mind and sense, in one fusion of joy? 


But look! While we tarry in talk, where the trail cuts the sky 

The soft-footed, floppy-eared pack-train of burros goes by— 
Each tiny and sensitive hoof set with cunningest care, 

Plumb-sure of the safety allowed, without one inch to spare, 

By the old surly mountain. Once more then, unless you would fail, 
Turning back from the goal, we must up and lay foot to the trail. 
Far aloft and aloof yet in splendor the great summit lies, 

We must climb for our vision of glory before the day dies. 

No thought of the triumph accomplished, the altitude won, 

While still far above us in rose-light one peak takes the sun! 

For the mystical law of attainment runs. “Line shall blot line; 
They only shall win who hold nothing too dear to resign. 
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How the whole garden-land smiles. One level of green, 
and the ranches stretch row after row 


Whatever is dearer than all to your heart ye shall give 
For the dearest and best without stint; only so can ye live.” 


Shall we follow the little gray burros? See pack after pack 
Go nodding in noiseless content single-file up the track 

Half a mile in the air, so undaunted, so hardy and sure, 

Take a lesson, my heart, from your brothers in patience obscure! 


So the miles lie behind us, and slowly at last we emerge, 

At a turn of the trail of a sudden upon the vast verge 

And brink of unfinished creation, the world’s upper rim, 

Where range upon range the Sierra lies dreaming a-swim 

In the stillness of April, the warm golden splendor of light, 

Enrosed and emblued and snow-summitted height after height, 

Bathed in silence and color. And there, still aloft and unmoved 

Across the abyss granite-fronted, gray, shaggy and grooved, 

With a wisp of cloud forming below in the cajion’s chill flue, 

Stands our peak still unvanquished and soaring against the 
calm blue! 


Then over the shoulder of Harvard we cross the divide 
And mount, clinging close to the rocky sun-warmed mountain side, 
Till the pines are about us with levels of wide open ground 
And the sense of that rest which proclaims when achievement 
is crowned. 
How still the air is! Not a whisper disturbing the trees 
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—through the flowery miles 
of roses and oranges 


At their council of silence, old warriors taking their ease, 
Erect and supreme in their all but eternal repose, 
Looking down on the fruit-lands of lemon, vine, olive and rose. 


For here is the home of the spirit, and here you shall dwell 
Above the mere turmoil of living, serenely and well. 

Each foolish distraction, each fret of affairs put away, 
Receive the great freedom of earth in content for a day. 

Come, sit for an hour where this point of rock, gray and bare, 
Looks eastward along the whole range! San Antonio there 
To the left with his dazzling, untarnished incrustment of white ; 
Then San Bernardino beyond in the dying rose-light 

Of the late level sun; while still farther, and just as the eye 
Is beginning to tire, you see—like a cloud in the sky— 

San Jacinto, the pearl of the South, hung to melt in the glow 
Of the sunset—Earth’s utmost in beauty. How quict we grow! 


Ah, still unachieved! El Dorado, the perfect, ‘still lies 
Elusive, yet never quite lost, in the land of the skies. 











A Millinery Note 


Drawing and verse by Edward_Salisbury Field 

















Professor No No 


A Story of Life in the Tropic Seas 


By Luoyp OsBourNE 


Drawings by Maynard Dizon 


T WAS years ago that he came to 

Uvea, said little Nofo, as we sat 

side by side on a derelict spar and 
watched the sun go down into the 
lagoon; years and years and years ago 
when I was an unthinking child and 
knew naught of men nor their crooked 
hearts. He was a chief of wild and 
strange appearance with a black beard, 
half covering his pig-like face; a thin, 
bent, elderly chief, with hairy hands and 
a head on which there was nothing at 
all. He was landed from a ship that 
forthwith sailed and was never seen 
again, he and three tents and a boat 
and innumerable boxes all numbered 
from one to a thousand, and a nigger 
named Billy Hindoo to care for him and 
to cook. 

The government gave him a piece of 
land next the lagoon, where he pitched 
his tents and lived; and they put a taboo 
round the land so that none might cross; 
and also a notice on a board saying, “Be 
careful of the white man.” Here he 
unpacked his things, and arranged a 
place for Billy Hindoo, and another 
place, open at the sides, where, at a 
table, he was daily served with sardines 
and bottled beer. He was named Pro- 
fessor, and his occupation, unlike that 
of all other white men, was to look at 
dead fish through bits of glass. He was 
a man of no kindness nor accomplish- 
ments, meanly solitary, and in spite of 
two pairs of spectacles worn the one on 


the other, he was almost blind besides. 
Were you to come near him he would 
scream out “No no”; were you even to 
touch his bits of glass or finger his 
sticky shadow pictures washing in the 
pool, he would run at you crying “No 
no”; were you to approach him as he 
bathed in the lagoon, marveling at his 
unsightliness, he would beat the water 
like one delirious and scream again, 
“No no!” So in time his name became 
changed from Professor into No No; 
or, as many called him, Professor No 
No; and we all grew to hate him, as 
did also Billy Hindoo, who was generous 
and loving and unstintedly gave away 
sardines and biscuit to those he favored. 
But Professor No No, unexpectedly 
returning in his boat with a new dead 
fish no bigger than that, a fish of little 
worth, discovered Billy Hindoo dividing 
a tin of biscuit amongst the girls with 
whom he had made friends. The rage 
of Professor No No was without limit, 
and he ran at Billy Hindoo and choked 
him with his hairy hands, and beat him 
over the body with a stick and drove 
him away with execrations. Then he 
sat down at the table and drank bottled 
beer and held up the fish to his blind 
eyes, and at intervals shouted out “No 
no, no no,” as we all crowded about the 
taboo line, watching and wondering. 
The next day Billy Hindoo came back, 
but Professor No No repelled him with 
a stick, having counted the beer and 
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the sardines and the biscuit and found 
many missing. Then Billy Hindoo 
sought a place in the house of Tamua, 
and, being a man of subtle mind, though 
without paper on which to write, carved 
the date of his rejection on a tree, 
together with the names of witnesses 
who had seen him struck. He would 
fain have brought suit against his master 
before the ancients, but they were afraid 
of men-of-war and thought it ill to 
interfere. But the anger of Billy Hin- 
doo surpassed that of a woman whose 
man has cast her off; and, baffled in 
one direction, he redoubled his efforts in 
another, telling tales about Professor 
No No that made the strongest shudder 
to hear them; how, indeed, he was 
Antichrist, and that his coming to 
Uvea had been foretold in Revela- 
tions. 

Now there lived in the village a chief 
named Malamalama, a young man who 
owned a fine house and much land, and 
was withal so handsome and gay that 
there was scarce a woman but whose eyes 
shone at the sight of him. And Malama- 
lama’s wife was named Salesa, and the 
strange thing about Salesa was that she 
was white. Her father had been a 


papalangi, and her mother (who 
came from another island to the 


southward) a half-white, and Salesa, 
the child of the two, was fairer than 
either, and a girl besides of remarkable 
beauty. It was this that found her 
favor in Malamalama’s sight, for she 
was without family and what kanaka 
blood she possessed was that of slaves; 
but the chief must needs have his way, 
being a man of imperious temper and 
wilful under advice; and so the little 
out-islander was married to him and 
elevated to the rank of chieftainess. 
Then her arrogance and pride, previ- 
ously concealed by the humbleness of her 
station, broke out with the fierceness of 
consuming flames. Were you to pass 
her on the road and say “Talofa, Sale- 
sa,” she often deigned not to return your 
greeting; and when people she did not 
like came to her house, she would say 
to them, “Go away!” like that, so that 
every one was insulted and retired with 
darkened face. Of course she was not 
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—Salesa dropped the gifts 
and fled like a sea-mew 


utterly without friends, women of con- 
temptible spirit who fawned on her like 
dogs, saying, “Lo, is she not beautiful ?” 
But they were only a handful and by 
degrees grew less and less, for she was 
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as mean with her property as Professor 
No No, and made the most trifling 
returns for pigs or costly presents. So 
in time she was left alone in her fine 
house, and though she had a sewing- 
machine and a musical box, and gold- 
fish in a glass jar and an umbrella with 
a gold handle, she spent her days in 
yawning and her nights in telling Mala- 
malama what a fool she had been to 
marry him. 

After the manner of men Malama- 
lama’s love increased in the proportion 
of her disdain, and there was nothing 
he would not do to try and please her. 
He took her on board every succeeding 
ship and remained for hours in the 
trade-room while she spent the price 
of many tons of copra and pearl-shell 
in filling a chest with purchases; saying, 
in her presumptuous way: “Give me 
twenty fathoms of this; give me forty 
fathoms of the other; this silk is good, 
lo, I will take a bolt!” And Malama- 
lama, who perhaps wanted an anchor 
for his boat, or a little, tiny, trifling 
pea-soupo of paint, had perforce to do 
without either and paddle ashore again, 
poorer indeed than many of his serfs 
and dependents. 

On these occasions also Salesa showed 
a lawless deportment amongst the whites 
that placed her good name in jeopardy 
and caused many to wonder and gossip. 
She would sit at the cabin table and 
drink beer and eat sardines, saying 
saucily: “Me white man, too,” as she 
joked and laughed with the captains 
and supercargoes. Or, if some one put 
his head down the hatchway she would 
call out: “Oh, the kanaka dog—go way, 
you peeping kanaka dog.” Whereat the 
whites would clap her on the back, and 
it was said they even kissed her. 

She was as changeable as a little 
child, and had humors, too, of tender- 
ness and contrition when she would put 
her arms round her husband’s neck 
and be-darling him, saying: “I love you; 
I love you,” and bemoan her contrari- 
ness and the fact that she was white. 
For though she was born and bred with 
us she felt she was not of our race; 
and sometimes she would say to Mala- 
malama when he reproached her: “Sell 
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me to one of the captains for a whale- 
boat and let me go.” But Malamalama 
only loved her the more, and his hand- 
some face grew sullen and angry as he 
threatened again to kill her if she mis- 
behaved. 

Now when Professor No No came to 
live with us on the lagoon Salesa was 
beside herself with curiosity and heaped 
presents on Billy Hindoo in order to 
learn about his master. But Billy Hin- 
doo knew nothing but his own stutter, 
and though he took the presents and 
came constantly to Salesa’s house, very 
little in the way of information was 
accomplished. At last, greatly daring, 
Salesa arrayed herself in her finest 
clothes, and, with servants carrying gifts 
of pigs and chickens, went down to the 
lagoon to pay a visit to the stranger. 
She found Professor No No sitting at 
his table looking at dead fish through 
bits of glass, and he never looked round 
as the party halted at the taboo line 
and coughed deprecatingly in order to 
attract his attention. Then Salesa, who 
feared neither devil nor man, took the 
baskets in her arms and stepped across 
the taboo, saying in a voice of sweetness: 
“Professor No No; Professor No No.” 

He sprang from the table and rushed 
at her, waving his arms and screaming 
as was his wont, “No no, no no,” while 
she, overcome with terror, dropped the 
gifts and fled like a sea-mew on the 
wings of the wind. That night all Uvea 
joked about her discomfiture while she 
sat in her house and cried, and Billy 
Hindoo (who had seen it all) was invited 
everywhere to tell the story in the antics 
that served him in the place of words. 
But once Salesa had set her heart on 
a thing she never faltered nor turned 
aside, and though she waited and waited 
it was not as one conquered nor resigned. 
When the quarrel came between Billy 
Hindoo and his master she saw the 
means, in Professor No No’s desolation 
and abandonment, of obtaining the sat- 
isfaction of her purpose. For the white 


man, thus left to himself, grew increas- 
ingly dirty and uncared for; and his 
camp, once so clean under the care of 
Billy Hindoo, became as a pig-sty of 
empty cans and bottles. Nothing therein 
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was washed, and the smell of the camp 
blew noisomely across the taboo line 
as one walked to leeward. 

One day, after spying out that he had 
already sailed out for more fish to look 
at through bits of glass, Salesa crept into 
the settlement and began to make it 
clean again. She carried away all the 
tins and bottles; she swept the disor- 
dered grass; she entered the Professor’s 
tent, filling his water-bottles, making 
his bed and decorating it with flowers 
and laumaile. Then, as she had so 
often watched Billy Hindoo from a dis- 
tance, she spread the table with a clean 
cloth, and on it she placed a bottle of 
beer and a tin of sardines under a wire 
netting, and three ship’s biscuit in a 
row. Then she went back and 
hid in the undergrowth, wait- 
ing and waiting, like a warrior 
in an ambush. 

But Professor NoNo made no 
sign as he landed from his boat, 
nor did he seem to perceive that 
anything unusual had _ taken 
place in the time he had been 
gone. He drank the bottle of 
beer and ate the sardines and 
biscuit, never troubling himself 
whence they had come; and 
while Salesa waited and waited 
with a_ suffocating heart he 
looked at dead fish through bits 
of glass. But day by day she 
returned to his camp with the 
assiduity of a mother to her 
nursing child, and by degrees, 
growing bolder with custom, 
she no longer watched until 
Professor No No had departed, 
but moved here and there about 
his land, secure by reason of 
his blindness and preoccupation. 
Like a wild animal whom one 
approaches with gentleness and 
precaution thus it was with 
Professor No No in the hands 
of Salesa. First he saw her only 
at a distance as she cleaned and 
swept ; then a little closer as she 
spread his table and laid out his 
bottle of beer and the sardines 
and biscuit; then it came about 


that she even touched him with impunity 
and sat beside him in a chair as he con- 
tinued to look at dead fish through bits 
of glass. At last she dared to speak, tell- 
ing him softly the names of the dead fish, 
which he wrote down in a little book, 
and informing him also that her name 
was Salesa, and that she loved him. 
And she, so defiant and proud, became 
as another person; so that she was kind, 
not only to Professor No No, but to 
others whom she had previously treated 
with contumely. She carried the white 
man’s packages when he went abroad; 
his photograph box, and all manner of 
apparatus and tools, and the bottle of 
beer and the sardines for his well-being, 
never heeding the sun nor the fiery sand. 





Professor No No * * * dodging the bullets 
from Malamalama’s gun 
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She sat with him daily in his boat, bait- 
ing his hooks and catching fish likewise, 
and grew wise also in looking at them 
through bits of glass so that he no longer 
ran at her and cried “no no” when 
she touched his things. On the con- 
trary her wisdom increased in such mat- 
ters, becoming in time even as his own, 
so that she also took photographs and 
hammered off pieces of coral from the 
reef and grew excited over little com- 
mon, worthless fish that stung you if you 
touched them. 

It is not to be supposed that Malama- 
lama watched with equanimity this 
increasing friendship between Professor 
No No and his wife, or that the con- 
stant tale of scandal and evil-doing fell 
on heedless ears. He beat Salesa repeat- 
edly with a stick, and she bit him in 
return all over his beautiful body; and 
their fine house, once the envy of all 
Uvea, re-echoed distressfully with screams 
and blows. But the madness of a woman 
for a man is not thus to be set aside, 
and the more Malamalama beat her with 
a stick the more ardent grew her love for 
Professor No No; and when he talked 
with her and argued she would answer 
unabashed that whites were whites and 
kanakas were kanakas, and that it was 
ill to mix the oil and water of the races. 

“But he is overgrown with hair like 
a dog,” said Malamalama, “except on 
his head, which glistens like a sting-ray 
in the sun, and he is altogether hideous 
and frightening. It is not reasonable 
that any one should prefer him to me.” 

“But there is that in his head that 
makes him beautiful,” said Salesa. 

“Lo, I have things in my head also,” 
said Malamalama, “and I pass my life 
besides like a man, diving for shell, and 
cutting copra on my property and 
attending to the affairs of the church 
where I am deacon, and finding every- 
where a better employment than that 
of looking at dead fish through bits of 
glass.” 

“Malamalama,” said Salesa, “divorce 
me and let me go, and take thy choice 
of all the maids of Uvea in my stead. 
Professor No No loves me not, but I am 
his bond-slave in love and care for no 
other man but him.” 


MAGAZINE 


Now this was very good advice and 
the chief would have done well to follow 
it. But there is in men a pride about 
their women that blinds their eyes to 
sense, and Malamalama, instead of heed- 
ing, grew on the contrary morose and 
wilful. He listened more greedily than 
ever to Billy Hindoo and to the tales 
the nigger brought him constantly of 
Salesa’s misdoing; for Billy Hindoo 
was crazed with anger against his master 
and against the woman who had so suc- 
cessfully supplanted him, and was eager 
to revenge himself on both. And one 
day he brought, not only a new tale, but 
a bottle of gin he had managed to pilfer 
from the camp of Professor No No. 

Malamalama began to drink the gin, 
and the more he drank the more he 
began to feel the aching of his spirit. 
He stopped the passersby and told them 
of his wrongs; he rolled over in the 
road so that he was all dirty, calling out 
curses on his wife and Professor No No; 
he cried and cried, and staggered about 
and shouted and rushed hither and 
thither shouting: “I will kill them! I 
will kill them!” And all the while he 
drank of the gin with an increasing fury 
so that he went at last and got his rifle 
and four boxes of cartridges, and walked 
unsteadily towards the lagoon, weeping 
and laughing and beating the air with 
his loaded gun. And I, then only a 
little child, followed him at a distance, 
wondering and mocking with the others. 

Now on this occasion it happened that 
Salesa was away in the boat, and Pro- 
fessor No No, all alone, was sitting at 
his table and looking at dead fish 
through bits of glass. Malamalama 
stopped at the taboo line, not daring to 
cross it and withheld besides by the 
notice on the tree; and he was so tipsy 
with the gin that he could barely shoot or 
hold the gun up to his shoulder. But he 
fired, as straight as he could, in the 
direction of Professor No No and shat- 
tered a glass barrel of dead fish at his 
elbow. Professor No No leaped in the air 
so that at first we thought erroneously 
that he had been hurt, and he ran this 
way and that, dodging the bullets from 
Malamalama’s gun. He seemed to 
believe that the taboo gave him some 
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—he no longer ran at her and cried “No, No!” 
when she touched his things 


protection, for instead of bolting into 
the undergrowth he raced round and 
round in a circle, and then inside this 
tent and that, so that it was laughable 
to watch him, popping in and out like 


a terrified rat. And Malamalama, so 
dizzy with gin that he could barely 
see, fired and fired and fired from the 
four boxes of his cartridges. Then, when 
all was finished he rose and went home 
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while the children crowded the line and 
shouted: “Professor No No, art thou 
dead ?” 

That night there was a meeting of 
the ancients in the speak-house, and all 
the culprits were there under guard to 
receive a judgment. Malamalama was 
fined one dollar for being drunk and 
fifteen dollars for firing unwarrantably 
at Professor No No; and Professor 
No No was fined fifteen dollars for 
having won Salesa from her husband; 
and Billy Hindoo was fined fifteen dol- 
lars for having given the gin to Mala- 
malama and for the mischief he had 
caused with his lying tongue; and 
Salesa was surrendered to the matrons 
of the village to receive a lashing for 
her misconduct. Then Tanielu, the 
pastor, prayed that God’s wrath might 
be averted from so wicked a village, 
and made a beautiful parable about the 
Garden of Eden and the serpent. 

One might have thought that this 
would have healed the matter, and that 
a punishment so nearly equal would 
have been submitted to with humility 
and grace. But, on the contrary, the 
quarrel went from bad to worse, so that 
Tanielu, the pastor, would say sorrow- 
fully from the pulpit that Uvea was like 
another hell, but with four devils instead 
of one. Malamalama, once a pillar of 
the church, was degraded from the rank 
of deacon and expelled, becoming speed- 
ily dissolute and abandoned, opening his 
house for forbidden dances and taking 
new wives in shameless succession; and 
Salesa, her pretty body red with stripes, 
found no consolation whatever in her 
white darling, who ran at her repellingly 
shouting “No no” like a lion; and 
Billy Hindoo, of whom every one had 
tired on account of his light fingers and 
calumniating tongue, grew increasingly 
burdensome to his adopted family, and 
spent most of his time in stoning Pro- 
fessor No No from a safe distance and 
demanding his wages even to that day 
together with a passage at once to the 
white country. 

During this season no ship at all 
came to Uvea, though Professor No No 
watched unceasingly for one, and like- 
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wise Billy Hindoo, and likewise Mala- 
malama, the chief, and Tanielu prayed 
and prayed without end: “Lord, send 
Thou speedily a vessel and rid us of 
these intruders.” The white man, for 
all his wisdom, was cowardly beyond 
belief and so fearful of Malamalama 
that the sight of Salesa made him 
tremble forthwith with apprehension. 
And she, repelled by her husband and 
dependent on the bounty of those that 
despised her, would run at Professor 
No No clasp him in her arms and 
cherish him, he fighting and resisting 
with all his might, crying “No no” in 
a terrible voice. Were he to unmoor 
his boat, lo, she was there swimming in 
its wake and demanding to be taken in 
lest she drown; were he to sit down 
and quietly look at dead fish through 
bits of glass, lo, there also was she 
beside him in a chair; were he to 
slumber in a shady place during the 
afternoon he would awake with her near 
him. 

So weak, indeed, was his heart that 
he was not even grateful for her assist- 
ance against Billy Hindoo, who came 
constantly, this day and that, with 
unfailing regularity, to throw stones at 
his former master and cry threaten- 
ingly: “Hi, yi, give me wages even to 
this day, and return me to the white 
country according to thy covenant.” 
Then it was that Salesa would throw 
stones back again, or would hide in the 
bushes and try to strike the nigger with 
a knife, saying in mockery as she sprang 
at him: “Hi, yi, take that!” And once 
she came to him so close that she slashed 
him across the breast, and he hastened 
bleeding before the ancients and vocif- 
erously complained. Then she was 
whipped again by the matrons, and Billy 
Hindoo was fined for throwing stones, 
and Professor No No was fined for 
stealing away Malamalama’s wife, and 
Malamalama was fined for leading a life 
of infamy and riot, and Tanielu said 
again from the pulpit: “Hasten, Lord, 
or Thy servants perish.” 

Thus the days passed in unending 
strife and bitterness, terrible now to be 
recalled. When Malamalama took a new 
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—she slashed him across the breast 


wife, the former wife’s family would lie 
in wait and try to kill him; and other 
husbands, before exemplary and well 
conducted, grew restive to see him so 
successful in his unbridled wickedness, 
propagating hatred and disorder the 
like of which had never before been 
known in Uvea. 

Then the drouth came and the young 
nuts shrivelled on the trees, and the 
sky, as far as one’s eyes could reach, 
remained like shining copper without a 
cloud. It was plainly seen that God, 
in anger, was laying His hand heavily 
on Uvea; and lo, He spoke through the 
pastor Tanielu saving: “Repent, repent, 
or else ye perish.” 


3 


There was a great meeting of the 
ancients in the speak-house; and one 
ancient spoke for Malamalama and 
another ancient spoke for Salesa, and 
another ancient spoke for Professor 
No No, and still another ancient spoke 
for Billy Hindoo; and the whole matter 
was inquired into from the first day and 
debated in turn by all the ancients and 
a final judgment at length arrived at. 
Malamalama was confirmed in his latest 
marriage, swearing with his hand on the 
Bible that in future he would cease his 
evil and cling to her, giving a fine mat 
by way of reparation to each of her 
predecessors; and Salesa was declared 
divorced from Malamalama, and she and 
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Professor No No were ordered to marry 
themselves forthwith before the pastor 
Tanielu; and Billy Hindoo was com- 
manded to go back to his master and 
remain within the taboo line under pain 
of death, and an ancient was appointed 
to visit him daily to lash him if he 
misbehaved even in the smallest matter; 
and then the whole meeting prayed first 
for rain and then that God might send 
a ship. 

When the new arrangement was with 
difficulty explained to the white man he 
was as one crazed, waving his arms and 
screaming out “No no,” without cessa- 
tion; and he persisted thus, to the scan- 
dal of every one, until Tanielu, losing 
patience, struck him like that on the 
head and married him immediately to 
Salesa, whose face shone with content- 
ment and happiness. In this manner 
Professor No No and Salesa and Billy 
Hindoo were escorted homeward to their 
camp; and then every one breathed with 
relief and congratulated one another on 
so peaceful and satisfactory a settlement. 

But the ancients were still in their 
places when Salesa returned saying that 
Professor No No had repulsed her; and 
behind her was Billy Hindoo equally 
repulsed, who said his master refused to 
pay him his wages to that day or to send 
him back at once to the white country 
according to the covenant; and behind 
them both was Professor No No with his 
head tied in a towel where the pastor 
had hurt him, cursing and reviling like 
a maniac. 

Then the ancients held another meet- 
ing; and lo, it was a secret meeting; 
and Tanielu spoke for God and every one 
made speeches in turn; and it was 
recalled, with eloquent outbursts, how 
peaceful and happy Uvea had been in 
the days preceding Professor No No’s 
arrival. There were some who wanted 
to have him killed as a punishment; and 
others who voted against Salesa, saying 
it was she who was at fault; and still 
others who burned with resentment 
against Billy Hindoo, declaring that he 
was the worst of all. Thus like a battle, 


rolling to and fro, Salesa, Professor 
No No and Billy Hindoo were each in 
turn imperiled; and when day broke, 
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their fate, though they knew it not, had 
been finally settled by the ancients. 

Professor No No’s boat was carried by 
twenty men from the lagoon shore where 
it lay over to the ocean beach; and 
with it were borne sardines and biscuit 
and beer from the white man’s store; 
and the glass barrels were emptied, many 
of them, of their dead fish, being washed 
and refilled with fresh water from the 
spring and their glass tops fastened 
tightly with cocoanut sinnet. Then, 
when everything had been made ready, 
Billy Hindoo was forced to seat himself 
in the bow of the boat; and in the 
stern were put Salesa and Professor 
No No side by side, the center being 
filled with the cargo of provisions and 
water. 

And Salesa laughed and joked with 
the men, begging them to take out Billy 
Hindoo or to give him a boat of his 
own; and saying wildly when denied 
that she was going where none might 
whip her now to find a beautiful island 
whereon to live with her husband and 
his servant. But the white man was 
convulsed with fear and said nothing 
in the making ready of the boat, not 
even “No no,” when Salesa put her 
arms round him and kissed him again 
and again on the lips; and Billy Hindoo 
shook like a wet dog in the bow, whim- 
pering: “Hi, yi, me British subject; me 
no likey,” babbling deliriously besides of 
his wages even to that day and of the 
rent covenant with its passage to the 
white country in a ship. 

Then the sail was hoisted and the 
sheet put into Salesa’s willing hand, 
and in this wise the boat was shoved 
into deep water and her bow headed 
straight to seaward. Then Tanielu fell 
on his knees and prayed that Uvea 
might be delivered forever and ever of 
such an infliction; and the young men 
formed a line with their rifles ready to 
shoot if the voyagers showed the least 
sign of coming back; and across the 
waves one could see Salesa supporting 
Professor No No as the boat lay over 
in the wind, and her mocking laughter 
was borne back to us. And we waited 
and waited and waited as it became a 
diminishing speck against the sky; and 
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waited and waited and waited until it children all threw off their clothes and 
disappeared. Then, lo, there were explo- ran about rejoicing in the wet while the 
sions of thunder and lightning and the’ elders looked at one another and said: 
rain descended in torrents, and the little “Lo, Uvea is delivered !” 





Midwinter Touring 
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sight much of the way; there are oak-dotted fields, 
rugged hillsides, walnut and orange groves; fruit 
and seed farms, hot springs, alluring streams, and 
several restful stopping places. No wonder the 
journey is fast becoming a popular one for auto- 
v mobile tourists. Not only is this Camino Real 
> trip—for the roads follow closely the trails 
« made by the Franciscan fathers over a cen- 
tury ago in going from mission to mission 
—made by enthusiastic Californians, 
but every winter many eastern tour- 
ists, who are spending the season at 

> various California resorts to enjoy 
© the mild climate, speed their 
x machines over this coast route 
and are made happy. The 
accompanying map shows the 

7 topographical features of 


the road between San Fran- 

= cisco and Los Angeles, and 
> it is to be recommended 
< to automobilists as 

< trustworthy in every 

° respect. The journey 

- is one to be long 


remembered. 






HE coast 
country, o 
between Los 

Angeles and San a 
Francisco, is allur- 

ing to the nature- ww 
lover at all seasons, 
and especially during >"“"’@ 
the winter months, when ga 
all the eastern country is 
snow-covered. The roads 

are well shaded, and oiled 

a good part of the journey of 
between five and six hundred 
miles. The broad Pacific is in 




















A FOREST GARDEN OF BURBANK HYBRID LILIES, IN LYONS VALLEY 


A Sponsor to Lilies 


By Epnau AIKEN 


Photographs by Lange 


N INTERESTING fact to search 
for in every man’s career is the 
obscure accident which pushed 

him toward his destiny. As uncertain as 
the chance of a dice-throw is the petty 
circumstance which turns a man from 
the profession he has chosen into that 
trail which, later, seems to have been 
blazed for him by a special Providence. 
It is often a trivial accident which 
throws the student into active business, 
which makes a preacher of a warrior, or 
a scientist of a pedagogue. 

Such a light wind it was which blew 
the thoughts of a country school-teacher 


toward flower specialization, and which 
started the widespread reputation that 
Carl Purdy has earned as the world’s 
authority on the lilies and bulbous 
plants of the Pacific coast. A chance 
study taken up during the hours of 
relaxation, the experience which he 
gained as garden helper to his sister, 
and a letter from a stranger to a friend, 
were the apparently unrelated facts 
which cut short the school teaching, and 
threw a whole family into the industry 
of flowers. For not only is Mr. Purdy 
deep in the work, which has grown to 
be a sturdy business, as well as an 
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absorbing study, but his family are his 
partners, his indefatigable companions in 
the path, which, though it may not have 
been one of roses, is, perhaps, sweeter 
because of the toil, and “the lilies were 
always there.” 

Loving books and study, Mr. Purdy’s 
aim was to impart what he had learned, 
and flower culture had no place in his 
life until his sister, who came to Cali- 
fornia with her trunk full of plants and 
bulbs, called on him for his help. 
“School-botany” had but vaguely 
appealed to his sympathy, and perhaps 
his enthusiasm for native plants might 
never have been awakened had it not 
been for his sister and a flower-loving 
Scotch friend, Alexander McNab, who 
was an indefatigable amateur collector 
of rare plants and seeds. Young 
Purdy, was a constant visitor at Mr. 
McNab’s home, and perhaps it was there 
that the nature-love was developed in the 
man who might be called a sponsor to 
lilies, so many varieties of the flower 
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FROM “THE TERRACES,” AT SUNRISE 


has he christened and guarded since he 
assumed their responsibility. 

An American seedsman, recognizing 
the opportunities of the Pacific coast, 
wrote to Mr. McNab asking for native 
bulbs, and this letter was the picturesque 
accident in Mr. Purdy’s life. Mr. 
MecNab’s floral acquaintance did not 
include the wild flowers, so he referred 
the letter to his young friend. The 
result was a commission of one hundred 
bulbs for a trifling sum, and this order 
led to everything in the commercial line 
which Mr. Purdy has since accomplished. 

When he recognized the opening of 
an industry which matched his sympa- 
thies, Mr. Purdy was not long in 
grasping the opportunity, and the devel- 
opment to his present business has been 
as steady and as consecutive as the links 
of a chain. From this dollar-and-a-half 
order, and a few square feet of earth 
his garden work has expanded into 
a steady trade in the plants, seeds and 
bulbs of the beautiful wild flowers of 
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THE SHASTA LILY 


the western shore, to say nothing of the 
cut flowers; thirty thousand daffodils 
being shipped from the mountain home 


last spring, and over ten thousand 
tulips. This is the least important 
feature, and a late development of 


an industry which includes a tireless 
generalship over Pacific coast wild 
flowers; the field over which his col- 
lecting care roves extending from the 
eastern flanks of the Rocky mountains 
to the Pacific ocean, and from British 
Columbia to northern Mexico, a terri- 
tory fully fifteen hundred square miles. 


Intensely absorbing is the selecting and 
classifying of the half million bulbs 
which are sent away yearly from their 
mountain kindergarten to the eastern 
and European nurseries. 

At the time Mr. Purdy went into this 
work, there were no books written on 
this special subject, and his task was to 
familiarize himself with all the flowers 
of his own section, the radius of his 
circle gradually lengthening. Trips for 
seeds and bulbs carried him to the high 
Sierra, to northern Oregon and southern 
California, at each point leaving an alert 
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THE HUMBOLDT LILY 


lieutenant, whom he himself trained to 
discover new and rare varieties. 

Through correspondence other con- 
nections were made, more stations estab- 
lished, the circles widening as the ripples 
of a river-flung pebble, the whole vast 
territory watched over by an eye which, 
like that which watches o’er Israel, 
slumbers not, nor sleeps. 

Two names will always be venerated 
in lily history, Mr. Purdy’s, whose life 
is being devoted to the picturesque 
specialization, and that of Luther 
Burbank, whose gigantic work with fruit 


and other flowers has been equaled by 
his success with the lilies of the field. 
Mr. Burbank’s initiatory work led him 
swiftly to the perception of the extra- 
ordinary tendency toward variation of 
California flowers. The tiger-lily, par- 
delinium, he found to have slight, or 
striking variations in every locality 
wherever it was found. Beginning with 
some floral weddings, the union of sev- 
eral highly-bred members of the par- 
delinium and Humboldtii families, the 
gorgeous leopard lilies of the cool cafions, 
Mr. Burbank, the unequaled floral 
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THE CALIFORNIA LADY’S-SLIPPER 


match-maker, enlarged his field until he 
had experimented with a half million 
lilies. Of these, most were destroyed, 
the promising ones being turned over to 
Mr. Purdy, who is helping them to reach 
their heritage of glory at his place in 
the mountains of Mendocino county. 
“The Terraces” is peculiarly adapted 
for lily culture, uncountable ages having 


helped to make of this mountain slope 
an ideal lily garden. Deposits of car- 
bonate of lime, washed from the sur- 
rounding mountains, have dammed up 
the cafon, which has been enriched by 
successive layers of earth mold. The 
ground is so soft, nothing but a succes- 
sion of swamps, in fact, that horse-labor 
is impossible. Hand-work, patient and 
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THE WASHINGTON LILY 


arduous, has made “The Terraces” what 
it is today. ‘l’o any one who has visited 


the immense flower gardens and_ seed 
farms of California, and who has heard, 
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THE OLD CAMP AT 


moreover, of the wonderful lily-fields 
beyond Ukiah, the first glance is dis- 
illusioning. To be sure the view is 
superb; the mountain scenery rugged 
and grand, but the word “garden” seems 
a misnomer, for Nature seems to be 
having her own wild way. It is not 
until the eye which has been trained for 
large effects stops wandering towards 
perspective of valley or distant moun- 
tains, and falls on the systematic groups 
of plants, the symmetrical lines of low 
shrubs which are so placed to make shade 
for the tender lily stalks, and which the 
casual glance accepted as weeds, that 
an idea of the concentration of lily-cul- 
ture develdps. Then a patch of small 
green blades becomes important, 
especially when one is told that it repre- 
sents five or six hundred dollars worth 
of Groff’s hybrid-gladiolus. A corner 
of rich earth, with no green visible, is 
said to cover several hundred dollars 
worth of bulbs, and the field of luxuriant 
leopard-spotted blooms, which seem an 


“THE TERRACES” 


accidental glory; a field of “wild” flow- 
ers, becomes to closer curiosity a wealth 
of tall waving lilies, of such generous 
habit and height that a man six feet 
tall may easily escape therein from the 
eye or from a restless camera. The ter- 
‘raced mountain, which has been so ten- 
derly dealt with that nature seems 
to preserve her reign, reveals everywhere 
the cunning hand of the specialist ; here 
a shelf devoted to the calochortus, there 
another which has been turned from 
brown to a gold glory by the Midas prize 
—a soft bed of daffodils—and suddenly 
the mountain-side assumes its right 
importance. 

In that mountain garden on the slop- 
ing side of Lyons valley, an easy walk 
from “The Terraces,” are to be found 
more beautiful new ‘lilies than all the 
garden workers of the world have ever 
produced. Here can be studied every 
known flower of bulbous nature, or at 
least every bulbous plant of any beauty, 
and a large number of the varieties here 
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shown were discovered or introduced by 
Mr. Purdy himself. Here is the gorge- 
ous lilium kellogii, its blushing petals as 
freckled as any country damsel’s cheeks ; 
here the calochortus vesta, the most 
vigorous, and one of the most beautiful 
of the calochortus tribe, named in 
loving tribute to the fairest lily in Mr. 
Purdy’s home garden; the erythonium 
grandiflorum robusta, a lovely bright 
yellow blossom of the dog-tooth violet, 
and countless new varieties which he 
has developed into a climax of glory. 
Tireless care and labor is connected 
with bulb-culture, and each step is fol- 
lowed with intense interest by the family 
colony at “The Terraces.” Any green 
stalk which appears above the rich earth 
exacts a pilgrimage from the house 
where possibly even the youthful 
“hands” are helping to assort the bulbs 
for their travels, for the bulbs are sent 
all over the world; to the eastern United 
States, to England, and especially to 
Holland, the bulb center of the world. 
The demand is still small in California 
where the lilies grow wild, and almost 
ignored. It is true, as the specialist 
asserts, that in this state where flowers 
grow so easily, there is yet little real 
feeling for flowers. Sentiment there is, 
such as inspires flower battles or floral 
fiestas—flower funerals, Mr. Purdy calls 
them—but the flower love is confined 
to a few. We love that for which we 
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labor, and in our California ever-bloom- 
ing gardens, it is, perhaps, inevitable 
that we forget to pay the homage that is 
the flower’s due. 

Mr. Purdy himself bears out the tes- 
timony of those who claim a _ wide 
acquaintance with the floriculturists 
that they show a certain geniality of 
spirit, a bequest, possibly, of the stored- 
up sunshine of the flowers they have 
loved. It is a pretty thought that the 
flowers have influenced in turn the 
lives of those who have played destiny 
to them. A sympathy and charity for 
life in the psychological forms seems to 
grow out of the love for life in the dumb 
creations. To such does not seem to 
come the pettiness of spirit which so 
often follows the imitator of nature and 
her phases; the artist, the musician or 
scribe. Nature seems to reward those 
who deal directly with her and help 
along her plans and impulses. On them 
falls a gentle charity which sees that 
through all her caprices in plant and 
animal life an  inereasing purpose 
runs. 

The philosophy of a Burbank or a 
Purdy is as optimistic as his who saw 
life steadily and saw it whole. Mr. 
Purdy himself stands as deep-rooted as 
one of the great trees of his chosen gar- 
den, watching with serene eyes the vari- 
ous streams of life which pass through 
his little cafion. 
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Good Bye, Totem 


By Watiir LeGrann Lockwoop 





ITH increasing num- 
bers and enlarging 
interest, the tourists, 
each year, are 
ing Alaska’s  laby- 
rinthian voyage. 
Here is found “God’s 
plenty” of harmony 
in divine flowing: 
the oratorio of the 
mountains in living 
scriptures; the sym- 
phony of the glaciers 
in varied forms; the 
chorus of icebergs, a 
thousand strong. 

It is because every- 

thing in creation is 
constantly undress- 
ing and _ stealing 
away from its old 
form into new, that 
the student pursues 
with unabating 
interest the remain- 
ing evidences of that old form. No 
journey is too extended or taxing that it 
would not be undertaken to view such 
remnants in their remaining environ- 
ment- 

Alaska has been given many far- 
fetched and ridiculous appellations— 
“Seward’s Folly,” “The Refrigerator of 
the Republic,” “Russian Sop,” “The 
Icing of Uncle Sam’s Cake,” “The Attic 
of the United States,” and the like. It 
is usually to the attic that cast-off and 
useless possessions are relegated, so to 
this attic we turn to find the outgrown 
and rapidly disappearing totem poles of 
the Alaskan Indian. Before the inva- 
sion of the pale-face the totem was the 
Alaskan Indian’s pride of birth and 
heraldry. Those who escaped civiliza- 
tion are rapidly killing their ambition 


seek- 











to represent their descent from the ani- 
mal kingdom. Jt is only here and there 
that one finds today a conservative old 
chieftain, father of his clan, who still 
blesses himself with a totemic genealogi- 
cal monument. 

That the Alaskan Indian has subtle 
capacities of soul none can deny, for they 
have expressed in yarious forms and 
methods all their susceptibility of emo- 
tions. Some in their blankets and 
textiles, others in their weapons and 
domestic utensils, in their fiber and bark 
creations, in their baskets, in their pic- 
ture-language, and in their totem poles. 
All these products offer the scientific 
and analytical world a profound study 
of metamorphosis in the human species. 
Whether we regard it as progressive or 
retrogressive, we can well afford to leave 
for their nicety of deduction to reveal. 
No doubt time and distance will lend 
interest to these totems. We are too 
close to them. Could they be dug up 
from that land between the rivers— 
Mesopotamia—like the colossal bulls and 
lions with wings and human heads, they, 
too, would be floated down the Tigris, 
and curators would clamor for them with 
importunate demands. As it is, the 
antiquarian is beginning to recognize 
the evanescence of the genuine creations 
of the Alaskan Indians, for the corrup- 
tions of trade and barter are rapidly 
leading them into all sorts of fake manu- 
facturing. Of course a totem in its 
original proportions is quite an unman- 
ageable feature in a collection. Thus, 
when the Indian realized the fascination 
with which the tourist regarded the 
hideous beauty of their totems, they 
introduced the replica, and the same 
conglomeration of birds, fishes, mammals 
and men were fashioned into all sorts 
of catch-penny devices, spoons, ladles, 
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bowls, badges and miniature totems, of 
bone, horn, marble, clay, stone, and wood, 
that found ready purchasers. 

There are three sorts of totem poles, 
each with its distinctive use: the totem 
proper, the commemorative totem, and 
the mortuary totem. The first is used 
as a distinguishing badge, representing 
the family or cast of the family, and is 
erected in front of the owner’s home. 
Many of them are objects of great 
expense, costing two thousand dollars, 
or the equivalent in blankets and furs. 
Some are one hundred feet high and five 
or six feet in diameter. The commem- 
orative totem marks the place where an 
enemy has been overcome. The 
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barn-raising, it was placed in a conspicu- 
ous position where every new-comer, by 
rail or boat, must pass, reflect, and be 
astonished! But what was the astonish- 
ment of those bereft Indians when they 
learned of the theft of their reverenced 
family tree? Of course they raged and 
rampaged, and, more subtle than blood- 
hounds, scented the plunderer down his 
watery way, tracked him to his lair, 
and refused to be comforted until the 
great hue and cry behooved the old 
Chinook town of Seattle to come forth 
with sufficient hush-money to restore 
amicability. Today, this totem pole 
bears the same relation to Seattle that 





mortuary totem marks the 
place of the dead, this latter 
being little more than a post, 
of varying height, capped with 
the distinguishing badge of 
the deceased. The totems 
express the evolution of their 
being, as it were, from the 
cubhood of their youth through 
unmeasurable ages, the pur- 
pose being not alone to trace 
their genealogy, but as well to 
prevent intermarriage. Their 
law is such that they may 
marry one of their own tribe, 
but not one of their own 
badge. The type of animal 
gives distinction to the pos- 
sessor and places his or her 
caste. This badge is placed 
upon the home, the canoe, and 
the clothes of the owner, which 
elevates the custom into some- 





thing more than barbaric 
superstition. 
The ambitious city of 


Seattle, Washington, wishing 
to add to her collection of 
attractions, purely and simply 
filched a totem pole, floated it 
down the Sound, and erected 
it in a triangular plat at the 
juncture of First avenue and 
James street. This was after 
the true Seattle spirit, for 
what they want they go after! 
With pomp and shout as of a 
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A TRANSPLANTED TOTEM IN THE PLAZA AT SEATTLE, 


WASHINGTON 
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—Old Kasaan * * * the 
continued procession of several generations to the happy hunting-ground 


long 


the obelisk in Central Park does to New 
York. 

And the forces of ambition move on 
guided by the dual oracle of rivalry and 
Mammon. Old Kasaan! How many 
heart-pulses have vibrated on this mystic 
string! One feels sure of a cause for 
rejoicing that no modernizing genius 
has tampered with its euphony. How 
musically it clings to the auditory sense 
and resounds through the labyrinth and 





stretches of 








mortuary totems bespeak a 


vestibule of the internal ear. Old 
Kasaan, the very sound of it suits the 
forest of stark, gaunt totem poles that 
have faced all sorts of wind and weather, 
a companion of the great white silence, 
as they face outward on Clarence straits 
from Prince of Wales island. Life im 
prosperous flourish must have continued 
here for many years with little abate- 
ment of power, for many of the homes 
can boast of two totem poles, and the 
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TOTEMS AT SITKA, ALASKA 


long stretches of mortuary totems 
bespeak a continued procession of sev- 
eral generations to the happy hunting- 
ground. The wonder of this place is 
found in the lack of pride and considera- 
tion given the construction and main- 
tenance of their homes, while before 
them, emblazoned in such heroic pro- 


portions and ostentation, their genea- 
logical monuments reach up into a mist 
of tradition, animals and men, men and 
animals, topped with tall hat effects 
as if from their aspiring crowns a god 
or goddess might spring full-armed—a 
demonstrated miracle of Jove. Yet 
today the place is a deserted village, 
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bereft of animation and people, desola- 
tion weeping from the totems’ protrud- 
ing eyes and the heavy jowls bearded 
with lichens. 

At Sitka, where much of the culture 
of the territory naturally gravitates, 
where all the ships of trade and war have 
reported from the earliest part of the 
last century up to recent times, are 
to be found the most gigantic and 
impressive commemorative totems. The 
rotundity of features and form bulge 
from the pole with pride and glory of 
strength, for here, in what is now 
Indian River park, the Indians met in 
bitter conflict the Russian foe and put 
them to rout, and, as enduring evi- 
dences of their assertion to the superior 
right of eminent domain, they erected 
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a double-headed monarch of totems, 
expressing the combined efforts of these 
two tribes that fought there. Not 
even the green-domed Greek Catholic 
church under which is sheltered such 
rare treasures of vestments and wealth 
of choice and quaint altar equipment, 
vested in such supreme power of state 
and church, attracts the tourist atten- 
tion as does this scutcheoned emblem 
of victory, gaudy in heraldic emblazon- 
ment. The seat of government has been 
transferred to Juneau, but not five hun- 
dred years will give to it the dignity and 
tone that surrounds Sitka. The deeply- 
graven lineaments are deepened in 
attractiveness with each passing year. 
As tourists haunt the old burial- 
grounds of the colonial states for 
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TOTEM POLES AND INDIAN CANOE AT THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION 
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epitaphs, so the tourist in Alaska hurries 
to the Indian graves, of which there 
are so many at Sitka. In disposing of 
their dead the Indians may have so far 
departed from their ancient custom of 
placing them on elevated platforms and 
have buried them with Greek rites, but 
they still cling to the house, or crude 
shed above the body, under or above 
the ground. Although the Greek cross 
is evidence of their adherence to this 
faith, the totemic emblems are somehow 
or someway present ; on the markers, on 
the posts of the enclosing fence and on 
the ridge-pole of the grave-shed, they 
group and grin and goggle. At Sitka, 
all the varying forms of struggling new 
ideas are present. Like the dolls and 
god images of the Japanese, the Alas- 
kan Indians find the totem an outlet for 
ideas immortal, and refuse to give it 
up. Small wonder that a people sur- 
rounded by such extremes of external 
nature, bleak distances and consuming 
seasons, beset by violent sensations, 
melancholy idleness and _ gross-crav- 
ing stomachs, easily confound brute 
and man, and let panting tongues 
and grinning teeth find expression 
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in every jaw, even in the jaws of 
death. 

Fort Wrangel also possesses some 
interesting totem poles. Here is seen 
yet more highly evolved the tyrannic 
totemic necessity. For the mortuary 
totem is carved from white marble, 
crested with the representative animal of 
the deceased. At Ketchikan (a young 
Chicago) the totem is on wheels, so to 
speak, in transit, passing into some- 
thing else—at the mercy of the poverty 
or caprice of civilization, and you see 
totem poles for barber signs, totems 
painted on restaurants windows, totem 
faces, with ’specs, advertising the lead- 
ing oculist. The raw bullion of the 
totem has leaped out of the past into 
the present and rushes to meet the 
hurrying exigencies of modern advertis- 
ing. The appreciative individual who 
would view the totems of Alaska as 
they were sculptured originally from the 
imagination and painted from the hues 
of fancy of these uncontaminated tribes, 
must lose no time. For this Adam has 
been crowded out of his garden, and he 
has ceased to speak in the breath of the 
woods or commune with the pines. 








Acacia 


Blooms 


By Mary VauGHaNn 


Little balls of brightness bursting into bloom, 
Scattering around them a divine perfume, 
Fragrant as the honey found by vagrant bees 

In the hidden depths of flower chalices. 

Fluffs of golden glory shining in the sun, 
Whispering of springtime, ere the rains are done. 
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Ross’ Hole, where Lewis and Clark met 
and bartered with the Flathead Indians 


On the Trail of Lewis and Clark 

















Y FIRST serious inter- 
est in Lewis and Clark 
and their exploration 

began in 1899, when, upon 
the suggestion of Charles S. 
Fee, of the Southern Pacific 
Company, at that time gen- 
eral passenger agent of the 
Northern Pacifie railway, 
it was determined to 
devote the principal part 
of Wonderland 1900, 
an annual publication 
of that company, to 
that exploration. 


By Ou1n D. WHEELER 


During my four years of travel over 
that railway previously, I had become 
familiar with Pompey’s Pillar, the 
Three Forks of the Missouri, the Bitter- 
root and Yellowstone valleys, all embraced 
within the exploration. I had made a 
flying trip up the Traveler’s-rest creek of 
the explorers to the hot springs where 
their Indian guide, old Toby, lost his 
way, and I had visited other points made 
memorable by them. When the decision 
noted was made, it at once became evi- 
dent that not only a careful study of the 
route of the explorers must be made, but 
that the trail itself must be followed. 
This was done during the summer of 
1899, and again in 1902, when I began 
the manuscript for “The Trail of Lewis 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS A CENTURY LATER 
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and Clark” for the Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, of New York. 

For several reasons the Missouri river, 
south from Sioux City, Iowa, was not 
visited. At Sioux City, or more accu- 
rately, in the extreme suburbs of the 
city, Sergeant Floyd of the expedition, 
who died a short distance below that 
point, lies buried. Floyd died suddenly 
as the expedition was ascending the river 
in 1804, and his was the only death of 
the exploration. The final interment of 
his remains came on Decoration Day, in 
1901, when an obelisk monument to 
his memory was dedicated with much 
ceremony. 

In the time at my disposal, it was 
not possible, of course, to traverse every 
mile of water and land of the old trail 
north and west from the point where 
Floyd lies, but from Bismarck, North 
Dakota, I have covered the larger part 
of it. 

In following the old trails, I made use 
of railway trains and steamers, row- 
hoats, horses and buggies, horses and 
camping wagons, and traveled many 
miles in the mountains on horseback 
and afoot with pack trains. I was always 
accompanied by a photographer and, in 
ny camping expeditions, by a packer 
and cook. What added to my pleasure, 
my wife was able to be with me on all 
but the pack-train journeys over the 
hard mountain trails. 

The Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
Oregon Short Line, Oregon Railroad and 
Navigation Company, and Astoria, and 
Columbia river railways, and_ the 
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Columbia river steamers now traverse 
or parallel a considerable part of the 
route followed by Lewis and Clark. 
Those parts of the trail farthest from 
habitated communities were, naturally 
perhaps, of greatest interest, and I was 
really surprised to see how few changes 
had come over the country at many 
remote places. The region about Fort 
Mandan, Pompey’s Pillar, the Three 
Forks of the Missouri, the Gates of the 
Rocky mountains, the point where the 
explorers descended the Bitterroot 
range and met the Flathead Indians, 
the natural objects about the Dalles of 
the Columbia and at the mouth of that 
stream, are all much as they were a 
hundred years ago. The country about 
the Great Falls of the Missouri has, a 
part of it, been much changed, but the 
Great Falls themselves are just as Lewis 
described them, and the rock upon which 
he sat and wrote his description is easily 
recognized. The valley of the Upper 
Jefferson river is now taken up with fine 
ranches, but Beavers-head rock and 
tattlesnake cliff stand as of old, when 
Sacagawea pointed them out to Clark. 
Many other places are, even with the 
occupancy of the whites, easily recogniz- 
able from the explorers’ writings. 

My experiences were usually pleas- 
ant ones. The scenery was, for the most 
part, of the inspiring sort and the abil- 
ity to identify historic spots added to 
the enthusiasm. 

Occasionally the more prosaic, practi- 
‘al things forced themselves upon us. 
We were returning from our visit to 
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ON THE TRAIL OF 
what is now Gibbon 
pass, Montana, and 
were passing along 
the edge of the little 
valley just above 


Ross’ Hole, where 
Lewis and Clark met 
and bartered with the 
Flathead Indians for 
Indian ponies, admir- 
ing the beautiful spot. 
In crossing a small, 
dry irrigation canal 
the reach of our wagon suddenly broke 
and the front wheels of the wagon were 
pulled out from under us, precipitating 
my wife, myself, and the driver forward. 
Luckily, the wheels were in the ditch 
when the accident happened so that the 
wagon box dropped but a short distance, 
and only a scare and a few scratches 
resulted, the horses being quickly 
stopped, but our admiration of scenery 
gave place to the practical question of 
how to repair our wagon. 

My worst experiences and delays were 
usually among the mountains and were 
caused by stormy weather. Five times 
I have gone into the Bitterroot range 
and on every occasion have been more 
or less balked by storms of rain and 
snow, so that I am looked upon by Mr. 
Wright, my guide and companion, as a 
hoodoo, and “Wheeler weather” is always 
expected. 

In 1902 we went into the range from 
Lewis and Clark’s old Camp Chopun- 
nish on the Clearwater river, with a 





THE SITE OF FORT CLATSOP 


motley pack-train, the best, however, 
obtainable. At our second camp the 
snow and rain began, and they continued, 
eventually holding us up until com- 
pelled to retrace our steps. During this 
time we had one man fall sick, but we 
brought him around by heroic measures ; 
we were now and again soaked to the 
skin, two horses completely played out 
and had to be abandoned, and we were 
all of us, foreed to walk the entire dis- 
tance back to our starting point. For 
those of us fresh from office desks this 
experience was very trying, for it 
requires about ten days or two weeks to 
become seasoned to such work. 

I have but just returned from my fifth 
trailing among the mountains, several 
days being spent along the route of 
Lewis and Clark. We again experienced 
all kinds of weather—heat, cold, rain, 
snow, and hail and were delayed several 
days. I was easily able to identify camp- 
ing places and spots described by the 
explorers, not before visited by me, 

and partially worked out a prob- 











lem heretofore somewhat uncer- 
tain. 

The Lolo trail of the present 
day is quite different from the 
one that Lewis and Clark used 
in 1805-06. One who travels 
these mountains can easily under- 
stand the joy that filled the 
breasts of the intrepid explorers 
each time that they succeeded in 
working clear of them. The trail 
was, then, very rough, water and 
food both for man and _ beast 








IN THE SUBURBS OF SIOUX CITY, WHERE SERGEANT 
FLOYD DIED 


were, and are, relatively scarce, and 
the aspect of their surroundings 
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CLARK’S CAMP CHOPUNNISH 


LEWIS AND 


OF 


KAMIAH, IDAHO, THE SITE 


AT 


CLEARWATER VALLEY, 


was, to them, 
gloomy and uncom- 
promising in the 
extreme. Itrequires 
an extended 
acquaintance with 
this range for one 
to feel at home and 
sure of himself in 
it. 

Until late years 
the Flathead anid 
Nez Perce Indians 
hunted quite regu- 
larly in this coun- 
try, and in my 
recent trip I saw 
many of their old- 
time hunting 
camps. The game 
has become com- 
paratively scarce 
now and the red 
men remain on 
their reservations. 
The Nez Perce 
have taken lands in 
severalty along the 
main Clearwater 
river, and the Flat- 
heads, or Salish, 
are now located 
considerably to the 
north of their old 
haunts. 

From the reports 
given us by Lewis 
and Clark this 
region is, virtually. 
in the same state 
that it was one 
hundred years ago. 
Forest fires, men- 
tioned by the 
explorers, have con- 
tinued to devastate 
the heavy timber, 
and fallen trees 
block the trails and 
render progress 
more or less diffi- 
cult at many places, 
the same as_ for- 
merly. These fires 
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ON THE TRAIL OF 
are, many of them at least, caused by 
lightning. 

More and more the park-like nooks of 
the range are attracting outing parties 
who find glorious fishing and good hunt- 
ing, to say nothing of delightful and 
healthful camping, within its rugged 
confines. 

From the old trail, as it ran in 1805-06, 
the explorers, from the time they left 
the Koos-Koos-ke, or Clearwater, river 
at Coltkilled creek, to the time that 
they descended from the ridge to 
Hungry creek, had under view the 
cahon of the Lochsa fork upon which 
stream they had camped at Coltkilled 


ereek. They were therefore able to lay 
down accurately the course of this 


stream and the adjoining and rather 
intricate topography, somewhat to the 
surprise of those unfamiliar with the 
region. 

The lack of game, from which the 
expedition suffered along this part of 
their course, strikes us as very singular. 
It was the result, however, of natural 
conditions, and it exists today. There is 
little to entice game along the ridges 
followed by the Lolo trail, and there are 
numerous licks and parks along the 
Lochsa fork and beyond it to the south, 
and there the elk, deer, moose, and bear 


abounded, and do now. The warm 
waters at the Lolo springs at the 


head of Traveler’s-rest—Lolo-creek also 
attracted the game, and upon reaching 
there in 1806 the party found plenty of 
deer. The occupancy of the springs, of 
course, has now changed this condition. 
Among all the points visited by me, 
none perhaps, excited a livelier interest 
than did Pompey’s Pillar. The rock is, 
in itself, not specially remarkable, unless 
relatively perhaps, although Clark 
seemed so to consider it. It is quite 
isolated on the south bank of the Yel- 
lowstone river, and from the top the eye 
ranges over a wide extent of country, 
a country in that olden time well pas- 
tured by antelope, deer, and bison. 
The explorers’ report reveals that it 
was quite a favorite act of Clark to cut 
his initials or name on trees. Of the 
large number upon which he thus left 
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his mark, doubtless none now remains, 
and no authentic reports, so far as I am 
aware, have come down to us of any of 
these trees ever having been discovered. 
Upon Pompey’s Pillar Clark also cut 
his name, and this etching is found 
today, somewhat worn with the wear 
and tear of one hundred years, but easily 
decipherable still. It is this fact 
which makes the rock of special interest 
to students of Lewis and Clark. The 
name is protected, and has been for 
years, by an iron screen sunk into the 
rock, placed there by the Northern 
Pacific railway company. 

An interesting feature of my explora- 
tions was a visit to the remnant of the 
Mandan Indians. These are now con- 
gregated with others, of the Minnetaree 
and Arikara tribes, at Fort Berthold, 
North Dakota, some distance west from 
where Lewis and Clark wintered with 
them in 1804-05 at Fort Mandan. The 
old fort, long since destroyed, was about 
fifteen miles up the river from the pres- 
ent town of Washburn, North Dakota. 

The Mandans were a peaceful, agri- 
cultural tribe most highly spoken of by 
all early traders and travelers, particu- 
larly by Catlin, the painter, and 
Maximilian. They lived in stockaded vil- 
lages composed of earth lodges circular 
in shape and large in size. Wars with 
the Sioux and the Arikara, the latter 
for many years their enemies, and the 
ravages of smallpox, years ago, almost 
wiped these people off the earth. I 
saw several of those still living, and 
found them courteous, intelligent, and 
hospitable as their forefathers were in 
the days of Lewis and Clark. 

Two or three of the old earth lodges 
still stand and were objects of intense 


interest to me. ‘The Indians, scat- 
tered quite widely over the reser- 
vation are engaged in farming, and 
they live in log cabins, the  chil- 


dren regularly attending the several 
schools. There are but few Man- 
dan families of pure blood remaining. 

It was among these Indians that 
Lewis and Clark found Chaboneau, the 
interpreter, and his most estimable 
wife, the Birdwoman. The _ correct 
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name of this Indian heroine is 
Sa-c4-ga-wea, not Sacajawea as usually 
printed. If one wishes to be exactly 
correct it is Tsa-kaé-ka-wea. The 
name is a Hidatsa, or Minnetaree, 
not a Shoshone word and it is formed 
from Tsakaka, bird, and wia, or wea, 
woman. The Hidatsa language does 
not contain the letters g or j. The 
sound of j is not known, but in a few 
eases the sound of g hard is found, k 
being thus sometimes changed. Ts is 
often shortened to s so that Sakaka is 
a convenient and very correct form of 
the word for bird. The only justification 
for substituting the hard g for k in 
this case, I think, lies in the fact that 
in the form Sacaga the word more nearly 
approaches the one used by Lewis and 
Clark, and to which we have become 
accustomed. The correct form of the 
word for woman is mia, but m is inter- 
changeable with b and w. The e crept 
in, probably, owing to the fact that one 
of the sounds of i is that of our e in we, 
and the Hidatsa e has no such sound. 

If the substitution were not probably 
a hopeless one, Tsakakawia should be 
used instead of Sacigawea, but as Saca- 
gawea means only the change of j to g, 
I have adopted this form of the word 
in my own work as, perhaps, the best, 
and certainly as the simplest change. 

One of the places to seeing which I 
looked forward with anticipation, is 
Memaloose island in the Columbia river. 
There are several of these islands of 
sepulture near the Dalles, but the one 
noted by Lewis and Clark is the most 
prominent and is quite large. It is not 
an easy place to reach and the steamer 
captains made two or three ineffectual 
attempts before I set foot on the island. 
In order not to detain the steamer 
longer than necessary, we ran from the 
forced landing beach, through the 
heavy sand to the highest point of the 
island where the dead were to be found. 
The board inclosures we found mostly 
decayed and broken up, and skulls, 
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bones, beads, scraps of old clothes and 
bedding, and utensils of various sorts, 
scattered about. No recent burials had 
been made, nor are they now made, I 
believe. The island is seen from all the 
river steamers and trains, and interest 
is added from the fact that Vic Trevitt, 
an old Oregon pioneer, at his own 
request, is buried there beneath a con- 
spicuous rock monument. 

It will be recalled that when Lewis 
and Clark reached the Pacific Coast 
their supply of salt had been used up. 
To replenish this they were forced to 
resort to the seaside, establish a camp, 
construct a rude affair from rocks, and 
evaporate sea water. This proved to be 
a very slow process and occupied several 
men a good part of the winter of 1805-06. 
Strangely enough the old rock cairn, for 
such it has become, unmolested by 
Indians and whites who knew its story, 
remains in a fair state of preservation. 
With a party of pioneers and having 
with us a grandson of the old Clatsop 
chief Comowool, as Lewis and Clark give 
the name, I visited the historic site and 
photographed it. It was an old ruin cer- 
tainly, and dwarf pines, fifty years old 
at least, had grown up through and 
around it serving to seclude and thus 
protect it. There is no reason to doubt 
that this is what it is claimed to be. 
Indian testimony, and also white, proves 
it, and the Oregon Historical society 
accepts the fact and now, I believe, 
owns and preserves the ruin. 

The foregoing may serve to show, in 
a degree, not only the nature of the 
experiences but the variety of subjects 
found for study and investigation in 
following a trail such as that blazed by 
Lewis and Clark. The further one pur- 
sues such a study the more interesting it 
becomes, and I venture that the next 
one hundred years will see a wider 
acquaintance with the subject, and more 
use made of the Lewis and Clark reports 
and literature, than have the last one 
hundred. 
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Sutro Heights 


By ALBERTA BANCROFT 
Drawing by Anne Bremer 


A cliff above an ocean beach; 
Some low-built parapets; 

A view of rolling combers 

One sees and ne’er forgets. 

A lawn that speaks in perfumes; 
An ocean melody 

To haunt the tall dracenas 

That look upon the sea. 


A glimpse of misty islands 

One never saw before; 

A glimpse of phantom ship and sail; 
A mile of sandy shore; 

A sound of spiked leaves rustling— 
The whole, a memory 

Of gardens of dracenas 

That look upon the sea. 
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ONOPAH, Goldfield, Bullfrog, 
i Silver Peak, in short the entire 
desert of southern Nevada, over 
against the California line, is so much 
in the public’s eye, at the present time, 
that to keep one’s pen out of the ink 
of its fame is to admit one takes no 
interest in the yellow dross which makes 
or mars all lives. I, certainly, had no 
intention of writing about Tonopah 
when I came here, *twas graver business 
bade me into the wonderful settlement ; 
yet, being here, I climbed up the side 
of Mt. Brougher, and, gazing down 
over that compact village, with its fre- 
quent strange interruptions of gray 
dump-matter, showing where some one 
digs for Nature’s stores, I fain would 
add my quota to the many tales now 
circulating through magazine and news- 
paper. 
Of a truth, *tis a fascinating view, 
from Mt. Brougher. The city nestles 


deep, encircled by strangely shaped 
mountain peaks of volcanic origin 


beyond question; and the weird desert 
lights—lights seen nowhere on the face 
of God’s footstool save in the deserts— 
hold one enthralled even while they 
moan of desolation, way out yonder 
where the prospector’s pick has not yet 
broken ground, they yet bespeak the 
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Gold has Wrought 


By Ciara E. Dovueras 


Drawings by Maynard Diron 


power of the Almighty as no other lights 
can speak. 

Across the canon, high up toward the 
summit of Mt. Odie, the smoke-stack of 
the North Star belches forth volumes 
of black smoke, and the long, gray 
line of dump bespeaks unlimited work. 
Just a little below, the eye encounters the 
same enactment at the Montana; while 
but a little farther down the mountain- 
side, the famous Mizpah (Jim Butler’s 
original find), rears her red buildings 
against the mountain’s background and 
seems fairly to scream work and gold. 
Work to the right ; work to the left; and 
gold, gold everywhere. It is said that 
no richer camp has ever been known 
on earth; and that no mining camp, 
heretofore, ever boasted such rapid 
growth and such stable improvements. 

Up the canon, down the cafion, in 
terraces across the mountain sides, and 
in the very heart of the settlement, the 
long, gray hills of dump tell stories 
of yards upon yards of porphyry brought 
from the depths, each carrying great 
or small quantities of the yellow metal 
for which men sacrifice their lives—aye, 
and their souls, too. 

It is singular that there should be 
fascination great enough in the pursuit 
of this gleaming mineral to hold men 
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enthralled so completely that they take 
no thought of the arid desert, the pene- 
trating gray dust, the glare of the 
midsummer sun and lack of creature 
comforts; forget everything but the 
shimmering golden harvest. Is it worth 
while? 

Two miles down the cafion, I stood 
upon the site of the Pittsburg-Tonopah- 
Extension. The man who opened that 
shaft, erected the hoist and planned 
the future of this property, which is 
confidently expected to apex the veins 
in this region, passed across the Great 
Divide before his work had demonstrated 
his hopes. Can it be possible that there 
is sufficient joy in all this hard work— 
sufficient exhilaration in what might 
evolve from out those dingy rocks to be 
worth the while? Had that man lived 
his fortune was assured; but is the 
giving of life amid such surroundings, 
and for the possible wealth, exhilaration 
enough to compensate for the physical 
fatigue and the early death? I have put 
the question to several men here, and 
they have answered me “yes”; answered 
it emphatically. Well, perhaps. 

Tonopah is only four years old. In 
another year it will be a city. It nar- 
rowly escaped incorporation at the last 
election, and is being fathered, now, by 
the Tonopah Board of Trade. All things 
considered, it is an orderly town, very 
much less “open” than Bullfrog. One 
miner assured me that “twice the 
money changes hands in Bullfrog than 
in Tonopah.” He was from Bullfrog; 
and he made this assertion with pride, 
having reference to the amounts that 
pass to and fro, after dark. ‘Tonopah 
is sufficiently “wide open,” however. 
There are saloons, with girls who sing; 
and the roll of the various wheels, with 
their accompanying chink, chink of 
shufiling coin, tell their tale quite loudly 
enough. The altitude of Tonopah 
is about six thousand seven hundred 
feet; the population close to six thou- 
sand. 

The story of Jim Butler’s discovery 
of the rich ore, in 1900, has been 
repeated so often that almost every 
newspaper reader knows it was an acci- 
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dent, due to a frisky mountain burro, 
which revealed to the veteran prospector 
the unsuspected wealth of this region. 
The event was celebrated, recently, at the 
Mizpah club. Fact is, the event is cele- 
brated every little while—whenever Mr. 
Butler happens around, and occasion 
can, by any stretch whatsoever, warrant. 

The Mizpah club is one of Tonopah’s 
prides. Its membership includes all the 
great men, and most of the lesser ones; 
and it is quite as swell, in its way, as is 
the Manhattan, of New York, or the 
Pacific-Union, of San Francisco. 

Just a few days ago Messrs. Schwab 
and McKane puffed into town, in a 
private train. Then there was another 
celebration. Couldn’t allow millionaires 
of their magnitude to come without 
tying down all the whistlesincamp. My! 
what a din was clamored forth. Up 
in the residential section we thought the 
town was on fire; and were relieved, 
indeed, to find ’twas only a few overiy 
wealthy mine-owners honoring the 
region of some of their holdings. 

During the four years of this camp’s 
life there have been over $10,000,000 
netted by the companies in operation 
here; while the ore deposits in sight 
overreach the $100,000,000 figure; and 





A WALK OVER POSSIBLE MILLIONS 
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this in the face of the fact that most 
of the properties are but just opened. 
What possibilities may lie in the fast- 
ness of these undeveloped mines fairly 
causes a catch in the breath at the mere 
thought. No one doubts the permanency 
of the veins, and those who can talk 
advisedly upon the subject predict start- 
ling disclosures. In all the history of 
the Comstock there was never so much 
pay-ore in sight as now lays open to 
gaze in Tonopah. This, of itself, speaks 
volumes to all mining-folk or stock- 
dealers. Here is more “food for 
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thought” : The Tonopah mining company 
with a capital of one million dollars 
pays the same sum in annual dividends. 
The Tonopah Extension has paid two 
quarterly dividends this year, increasing 
at each payment. The first was five 
cents, the second, ten. 

The Tonopah mine has, probably, the 
most unique history of any known. 
There has never been an issue of treasury 
stock. The entire workings, covering to 
date about two and a half miles, beside 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of buildings and surface equipment, 
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have been paid for by the ore ship- 
ments. The company has also paid 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars in dividends. They are now erecting 
a mill and electric power plant which 
will cost something over $700,000. 

Apropos of electric power, Tonopah 
has transmission from Bishop Creek, 
California, far in advance of needs for 
household use and mines of today. First 
one knows there will be manufactories 
ranged alongside the stamp-mills. . This 
might, indeed, be probable were it not 
for the lack of water in all the desert 
region. However, that very lack of 
water has advantages, from the miner's 
point of view; for the presence of water 
in mines is, in every way, objectionable ; 
and of course, when a country is per- 
meated with water, it is bound to appear, 
at some depth, in the mines. In the 
‘Tonopah region there is no such com- 
plaint. The mines are positively dry 
even on the very low levels which have 
heen reached. 

‘The water problem was a serious mat- 
ter in the early days of this camp, and 
many men avoided its use altogether ; 
hut now there are two systems supplying 
the populace with sufficient for all needs 
—with care, of course. One must neyer 
waste water out west as carelessly as in 
eastern regions, where trickling little 
rivulets run hither and yon. There is 
not water enough in ‘Tonopah to war- 
rant lawns; but then, most of the people 
here have little thought, or time, for 
lawns. It’s the yellow ground covering 
that claims attention. 

The Western Union telegraph line is 
here; so also is there local and long dis- 
tance telephone service. Wells Fargo 
and company’s express do a rushing 
business, and the ‘Tonopah railroad, 
broad gauge, running through to Gold- 
field, connects at Reno with the South- 
ern Pacific. Through standard sleepers, 
of the very finest model, run from San 
Francisco without change: hence, it is 
possible for the tourist or miner to travel 
as comfortably to Tonopah or Goldfield, 
and receive whatever goods he desires, 
as easily as from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles, or New York to Chicago. 
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Three newspapers, two weekly and one 
daily, are published in Tonopah. ‘Two 
churches hold regularservice, and another 
is in course of erection. A high-school 
building, to cost $15,000, capable of 
accommodating three hundred pupils, is 
under construction. A fifty-thousand- 
dollar court-house is so near comple- 
tion that the glistening covering on 
the dome catches the sun’s rays and 
laughs forth the intention of holding 
next court therein. There is an opera 


house; three banking corporations; 
4,S\ 
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and there are homes built of bottles. 
Rather picturesque, comely dwellings 
these: The bottles are laid up evenly, 
but end out, in a solid casing of crude 
cement; doors and windows being as 
carefully incased as those held in place 
by more conventional building mate- 
rials. There is also, at least, one house 
wherein the individual taste of the 
owner demonstrated that barrels were of 
architectural consideration. Beside 
these, there are cabins and tents of every 
conceivable shape and quality. It is, in 
sooth, a question of “you pays your 
money, you takes your choice.” The 
huckster’s cart serves at your door; or, 
you may purchase, over all sorts of 
counters, on Brougher avenue, anything 
you desire, from a head of cabbage to a 
modish silk gown. 
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innumerable hotels of every known 
variety from the impressive white-stone, 
three-story structure, where one can get 
choice accommodations at choice prices, 
to the brown tent, at the upper end of 
Brougher avenue, which proclaims on 
a broad sheet of candleboard, that beds 
are to be had for fifty cents a night— 
separate beds, too. I peeped in and 
noted that each cot had canvas parti- 
tion twixt it and its neighbor. 
Architectural scope ranges in won- 
drous variety through the residential 





section. There are stone houses and —:. 
frame houses of pretentious bearing; IN THE RESIDENCE DISTRICT 


A Day Restored 


jy Harrter Wuitnry Durpin 


I owned a day of sweetness, long ago. 
In drifted dusk of years it slipped away. 

This morn I caught the ocean’s fragrance—Lo, 
Time turned and gave me back again that day. 
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Fashion’s 





Drawing{by Marie Feiling 





F antastry 


By GELETT BureGeEss 


OTIIING is supposedly so foreign 
to men’s interest as the fashions 
in women’s clothes. Here he is 

considered the barbarian, an outsider 
wholly incompetent and devoid of any 
appreciative power. As to knowledge, 
his statements, when he does pretend 
to any intimate information on the 
mode, is laughed to scorn. He is sup- 
posed to know only the one term “cut 
bias’ and his malapropos remarks are 
classic. 

But, at the risk of appearing effemi- 
nate, I must confess that the subject 
appeals to my curiosity. I am in the 
same anomalous position as a woman 
who affects an interest and intelligence 
in machinery. Women’s fashions, the 
most whimsical, fantastic, absurd and 
illogical of subjects as it is, has kept 
me awake nights. I have no personal 
interest in the business however; my 
position is that of the unprejudiced 
observer. I even take women’s fashions 
without wonder, knowing how vain is 


any attempt to treat the matter philo- 
sophically. 
With all the fun women make of us, 
they scarcely realize how dense is the 
ordinary man’s ignorance of a subject 
that is, to a whole sex, a matter of vital 
importance. The mode is, for most men 
a sealed book—and one, too, that he has 
no desire to open. The very technique 
of it baffles him, and of the primary 
principles upon which a woman’s gown 
is constructed, he has no idea. A 
woman’s costume to him, consists of a 
skirt, and a waist with sleeves—perhaps 
a belt. There his terminology ceases. 
Of the subdivisions of yokes, panels, 
gores, ruffles, tabs, stoles and revers, he 
knows naught. Nor can he name the 
principal families of garments, his 
education stopping at the differentiation 
between a cloak, cape and _ jacket. 
What of boleros, postillions, corset coats, 
Louis Quinze and three-quarter coats, 
coffee coats, Eton jackets and a hundred 
other kinds of “wraps”? Nothing. 
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That fashions change he knows, but 
how and when he is not aware unless 
some female friend insists upon opening 
his eyes. He has seen the big sleeves of 
ten years ago go out and smaller ones 
come in, but can he tell last year’s cut 
from this? Can he tell a bishop’s sleeve 
from a leg-o’-mutton? Can he tell, 
without looking, where it should be 
baggy and where tight, and how the cutf 
goes and whether rows of tucks are 
proper, and all about the lining? No, 
of course not. Nor how many gores 
are in the mondaine’s skirt, nor whether 
a crushed girdle should be worn, or a 
leather belt. 

Nor, to be candid, can I. My chief 
claim to wisdom is this: that I have 
begun to realize that here is a science 
the intricacies of which few men suspect 
exist. Men think of women as puttering 
and fussing over their clothes, no doubt 
inventing them, out of hand, but of all 
this magic lore, the intelligent digestion 
of which only professional dressmakers 
are capable, is a world beyond man’s 
ken. 

But they are not merely playing a 
superior name of dolls, these women, I 
am sure of that, now. I have dipped 
into fashion literature and come out 
frozen with terror. At first, I thought 
I might glance over some fashion jour- 
nal, and get, in ten minutes or so, an 
intelligent comprehension of the winter 
styles, so that, when I walked abroad | 
might easily pick out the smart from the 
merely well-dressed, and the slipshod 
from the behind-the-times. Only women, 
who have made a life-long study of such 
things can imagine what a surprise I 
received. 

In the first place, I could by no power 
of common sense identify, in the pic- 
tures, the particular gown I had just 
read described. I had to go by the 
number of the costume, and then with 
one finger on the words, and one on the 
fashion plate, make out, part by part, 
each item of the garment. Finally, for 
permanent edification, I wrote across 
the figure the scientific names of each 
part, as, “waved insertion” and “inverted 
box plait” and so on, having considerable 


trouble in deciding just where the 
“postillion” was. These preliminaries 
alone took me several hours. 

But then, when, with my _ lesson 
learned, as I thought, I went on the 
street, how lamentably meager seemed 
my information! Where was the “stole 
with tabs”? Where was the Greenland 
seal jacket? Where, oh, where was that 
distinctive “1830 effect” at which I had 
rejoiced? I had learned that the mode 
compelled “a circular shaping with darts 
affording a smooth adjustment over the 
hips.” Were all the women I met 
frumps, or was I an idiot without under- 
standing of the English language, or, 
as one who, having eyes, sees not? 

Women have mysterious ways, and 
ean, no doubt, distinguish between 
today’s and yesterday’s attire, but I 
doubt if these costumes of the fashion 
papers are ever really seen at large upon 
the street. Nevertheless, I had learned 
something, if only the depth of my own 
ignorance. 

Hats I frankly gave up immediately. 
How to tell one that is stylish from one 
that is passé except as to color, for colors 
do, even to men, seem to have their 
seasons, I could not understand. A 
man’s theory is that a woman ought to 
wear only what is becoming, but I now 
realize how crude are such vague gen- 
eral principles. But still, even in the 
fashion magazines of the month current, 
hats evidence a wide range of choice 
that seems to me to be inclusive of 
everything a milliner could devise. And, 
apropos, is “picture hat” a general or 
specific term? I could not determine 
from my authority who seemed to take 
a knowledge of such elementary matters 
for granted. Is there no primer for 
men who would acquire the rudiments 
of this great science? 

But I could, at least, intelligently admire 
the fashion writer’s diction and rhetoric. 
Fashion literature has developed, even 
in my time of observation, to almost 
the point of being an art by itself. I 
culled many quaint and picturesque 
phrases, some so fascinatingly alluring 
as almost to make one’s mouth water for 
a sight of the creation. “Pervaded with 
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PRAYER FOR THE DAWN 


tiny dots” charmed me. “A pink violet 
shade shot with gray” was visualistic. 
But here is my gem: “tuck shirrings 


‘in the sleeves accentuate the drop- 


shoulder appearance and the voluminous 
puffs sag modishly over two-seam linings 
having simulated cuffs of lace.” The 
description would be voluptuous were 
it not so spirited! What man could 


read_ this calmly ?—“a development 
of Burgundy red French flannel 
trimmed with gold soutache braid 


over silk and brass bullet buttons 
arranged in groups.” 

Equally bewildering, to a man, are 
the thousands of fabrics from which a 
woman has to choose. One gasps at the 
diversity, which no dictionary will 
explain. What, in Heaven’s name, is 
zibeline, or viyella, or zenana, Louisine, 
vicuna or twine voile? Lady’s cloth 
seems easily understood, though expe- 
rience makes me wary of defining its 
texture, but Corean crepe, peau de cygne, 
Paraquay lace and Pekin Tussah silk, 
even taffeta and kersey are mere words 
to me. But they sound beautiful, and 
[ am sure they are. As for “pink crépe 
albatross, with Maltese lace”—it is cer- 
tainly convincing, even as a phrase, with- 
out being made up. 
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In searching for the prevailing color, 
too, I wandered wide a-field, through 
blossoming meadows. Almost every 
flower was represented before I had read 
the fashions through. “A wonderful 
range of violet, fuchsia and dahlia 
shades” are found in velvets and in blue, 
a “shade of blue that suggested the 
hyacinth.” To these, heliotrope, begonia 
and geranium and jonquil and on 
through Flora’s realm. Here was a rich 
plum color being particularly in evi- 
dence and there, “a delicate peach hue” 
was seen and apricot and apple and 
banana yellow, too. But what hue is 
biscuit? Gun-metal and ciel-blue I 
know, but “opal and moonlight color- 
ings” puzzle me. 

Well, after all, we men have much to 
learn. But somehow, so long as the 
right girl has what seems to be the right 
gown, we don’t much care. I have picked 
my own favorite from this mass of cos- 
tumes though, and when she comes down 
to the drawing-room I am fondly hoping 
that she will wear a “one-color harmony 
—with beautiful long lobe-shaped span- 
gles on cream net.” I shall never forgive 
her, if she dares try a “one-seam sleeve 
in flowing style with a reversible circular 
cuff!” It sounds coarse. 


the Dawn 


CRrOUDACE 


The night hangs heavy on the souls of men, 

All damp and clogged the clouds press down in gloom, 
While everywhere the chills of mystery loom, 
And hope lies strangling in the dark low fen 
Where sinks from sight the last pale fading star. 
Will Aurora’s chariots come to pierce the veil 

Of vapor black that broods on every dale, 
Foreboding death and ills that ever mar 

The hope of life to come in daylight’s prime? 
The prayer of man turns throbbing to the light, 
With ardent pulse it strives to quell the night, 
And strains to hear of morning bells the chime; 
Serene, triumphant, marching toward the dawn, 
The heart glows warm and knows the sun is born. 
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Drawing by G. Leslie Hunter 


Sleep on in thy sunny sand-dunes and slumber in thy byways; 
In the hollow of thy drowsy hills, lo! sleep and the shadow of death. 
Dream on, O dear enchantress, of the babel that filled thy highways, 


When passionate throngs sang thy song of songs and a war-cry was thy breath. 


Now in thy listless languor, lo! the encircling sea-mew— 
Gulls in the wild sea-gardens; and the curve o’ the latcen sail 
As it cleaves like a silver cimitar the mist o’ the sea; and dream you 


Of the treasure vast and the glory past—the visions of no avail. 


Dream of the splendid trappings of the troops that met and mingled— 


Mexican cavaleros and hidalgos of old Castile: 
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Hark to the music of the spurs of silver that jolted and jingled; 


And loudly laugh, as the wine you quaff, at the past beyond appeal. 


Where are they now, O dreamer? thy treasures have vanished whither? 
Thou who wast first to the headland-front and Queen o’ the western sea: 
Long have I watched and have waited and have wandered hither and thither 


Asking a word with a voice unheard and now I would ask it of thee. 


The bitter tang o’ the sea is ours and the winds forever roaming; 
The fleecy crest of the breaking wave and the ribbons o’ streaming kelp; 
‘he fishers mending their nets in the sun, and the crickets in the gloaming, 
And the seal’s gruff bark, in the dew and the dark, and the whine of her 
hungry whelp. 


‘he wind and the wave pour over the rocks that are barren and bony ; 
Like ghosts of avalanches the fog sweeps down from the heights: 
The star-fish sprawl in the briny meadows; the abalone 


Hides, where it lies, its rainbow dies in a dome of dim delights. 


There is spice o’ the pine in plenty and oak and the cypress tangle; 
And the bleaching bones o’ the strand whale, and sea-shells near and far— 
No soft refrain of old, old Spain, or voices in musical wrangle; 


Nor the click of the clashing castanets nor the throb of the hushed guitar. 


There is never a day in the year but tells of thy glory gone forever, 
And never a dusk that hovers near in the sea-shell pink o° the sky, 
But we sit in the chill adobe shade with hearts that are past endeavor— 


While the mists unfurl like the gates o° pearl, as we watch the daylight die. 
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Under Pasadena’s Palms 


By Joun B. DAME 


Photographs by Parker 


HY is Pasadena? As a ques- 

tion of comparisons there are 
abundant reasons for Pasa- 

dena; but a very composite set of rea- 
sons would be required to answer fully 
why so much wealth, intelligence and 
refinement is rapidly being merged into 
this one small spot at the foot of his- 
toric San Gabriel or Sierra Madre moun- 
tains. ' 
The first thing the proud, enthu- 
siastic Pasadenan breathlessly tells you 
is: “You must first see our mile of mil- 
lionaires.” This is almost literal for 
Orange Grove avenue, the great picture 
street of Pasadena, has few residents who 


are not millionaires. Orange Grove 
avenue is beautiful but of an indefinable 
beauty. The location of its residences, 
the wealth of flowers and foliage, mak- 
ing a continuous panorama enhanced by 
the harmony of coloring, are more 
responsible for the fame of the street 
rather than architecture or any display 
of wealth. This harmony in coloring 
is in both the arrangement of homes and 
flowers all nestling- away back off a 
palm-bordered street, and accentuates 
the beauty of this much-talked-of thor- 
oughfare. But to describe the streets 
of Pasadena would require so much 
space one might get into difficulties 
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with one’s editor; so we 
will refer to the accom- 
panying pictures, with 
their cosmopolitan facili- 
ties of speaking in every 
language, to bear evi- 
dence of Pasadena hav- 
img other streets worthy 
of note besides its “mile 
of millionaires.” Mar- 
engo avenue, with its 
miles of asphalt, along 
which rest grand old pep- 
per trees pedestaled in 
moss, and Colorado 
street, with its great 
variety of the unique in 
architecture, give one 
impressions never to be 
forgotten or described. 
Climate is Pasadena’s 
foremost asset. The city 
is nine hundred feet 
above the sea and is 
located on the crowning 
point of San Gabriel val- 
ley. From the sea which 
is thirty miles distant to 
the southwest, comes 
cool, healthful breezes, 
while to the north, east 
and west are beautiful 
mountains keeping off all 
cold winds and _ storms, 
making an equable cli- 
mate indescribable — by 
word or pen. Climate 
is the paramount feature. 
The space endowed in 
this way is limited, but 
the world has discovered 
it and the wealth of the 
world is flocking in to 
make Pasadena its home. 
Property — values, 
though steadily inereas- 
ing, are stable, but there 
is no speculation. A 
conservative estimate is, 
that not ten out of all 
the magnificent — resi- 
dences built or building 
in Pasadena, are for 
speculation or rent. 
Kvery man is building 























AND FLOWERING VINES CLIMB 


for his own home, and 
in the great majority of 
cases to dwell therein 
throughout the year. 
This is largely due to the 
fact that dividing the 
year into quarters—we 
have no seasons—a nd 
taking the averages for 
those periods it is shown 
that the climate of Pasa- 
dena varies only eleven 
degrees throughout the 
365 days. 

To speak of the three 
trans-continental lines of 
railroad, which give 
Pasadena metropolitan 
service, is superfluous. 
Reference to the greatest 
electric service in the 
world built by a man 
who, though great in mil- 
lions is greater in brains, 
conveys to the reader 
another idea as to why 
Pasadena is the most 
favored spot in the world. 

Climate, naturally 
beautiful location, snow- 
capped mountains slop- 
ing down to the great 
vineyards, gorgeous 
orange groves, and acres 
of roses at one and the | 
same time and nearly 
the whole year round, 
are among the causes of 
Pasadena’s having drawn 
to it only the best from 
all of the rest of the 
country. Withnothing but 
the best to draw from, 
work with and do for, 
Pasadena today, a city of 
unmatched beauty, with 
metropolitan airs and 
great wealth, both indi- 
vidual and commercial, 
stands on a flower-para- 
peted pedestal, and is 
truly a marvel in her 
growth of twenty years, 
from a vast orange grove 
and vineyard, to one of 
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Marengo avenue * * * with its grand 
old pepper trees, pedestaled in moss 


 ...  ———— 
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The big Hotel Green, where sunshine keeps 
at all times, a wealth of birds, fruits and flowers 


the wealthiest resort homes in the 
world. ; 

The beauty of all of the surroundings 
affords endless interest and entertain- 


ment to the thousands of tourists. 
Endless drives to groves, vineyards, wine- 
ries and ranches of every description 
are equaled by innumerable sights and 
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The Raymond, with its cnveloping mountains 
and tropical garden of palms and pines 
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PASADENA, AS IT APPEARED IN 1878 


scenes to be visited on horseback which 
is one of the most indulged-in delights 
of the ever beautiful country. Wild, 
glorious mountain gorges, arroyos and 
strange, wild mountain trails, abound 
in nearly every direction. This is one 
of the reasons for Pasadena being the 
home of more saddle beasts of every 
description than any city of equal popu- 
lation in America. 

The population of Pasadena is 25,000, 
and it is estimated that there are not 
2,000 laborers and artisans among this 
number, and no foreign element what- 
ever. Largely because of good streets, 
beautiful boulevards and a great wealth 
of perfect roads for miles upon miles 
throughout the country surrounding, 
the automobiles are nearly as numerous 
as are residences, and the little city 
boasts of the largest garage on the coast. 
The horse is kirg, however, and is given 
a chance to reign each spring in a decid- 
edly metropolitan horse show, to which 
he steps proudly with his brothers from 
old Kentucky and many eastern states. 
This institution now in its second year 
is of great importance and interest to 
the whole state which contributes largely 
financially, as well as the entries 


of the finest blooded stock in the 
world. 

But Pasadena, or more deservedly 
Floradena, has placed herself foremost 
of the playgrounds of America by her 
great fiesta of flowers which occurs on 
New Year’s day each year. This great 
affair, designated the Tournament of 
Roses, is, perhaps, the most lavish and 
gorgeous flower show of the present day. 
The tournament, too wonderful and 
beautiful to be described, really marks 
the opening of the winter season. 
Those of the east who are unable to 
leave before, spend Christmas at home 
and hasten to reach Pasadena to witness 
this triumph of flowers. 

The great hotels of Pasadena are the 
Raymond, the Green and the Maryland. 
The first two remain open, filled to their 
capacity only from December to May. 
To these and to the Maryland come 
yearly thousands upon thousands of the 
world’s best people. Because of its being 
open the whole year round the Mary- 
land is closely identified with everything 
pertaining to the city’s welfare and 
advancement. ‘The splendor and mag- 
nificence of the great gatherings at all of 
these palaces of entertainment can only 
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A fence of Cherokee roses—“‘The roads shall 
blossom, the roads shall bloom!” 


be imagined. The influence, however, 
is ever apparent, beause hundreds of 
tourists each season linger over; build 
magnificent homes and become perma- 
nent residents. 

The result in citizenship can be 
readily estimated—a community of 
refinement, culture and wealth. Munici- 
pal government is, therefore, of the 
best, because of drawing from the best 
only of all the rest of the country. 
Another consequence is a_ beautiful 
municipality. Live, brilliant organiza- 
tions for promoting the advancement of 
the city in artistic, educational and liter- 
ary directions are numerous. Fine libra- 
ries, good schools, two of the best 
daily newspapers, several fine and exceed- 
ingly strong banks, many and beautiful 
churches, liberally supported and in 
charge of some of the greatest divines of 
America, are among Pasadena’s favored 
advantages. The final selection of Pasa- 
dena as the home of the new Women’s 
college, to be built on the scale of Vassar 








or Wellesley, is a fitting achievement 
of Pasadena’s Board of Trade. An edu- 
cation received among orange groves 
must appeal strongly to the minds of 
the eastern population. This fact may 
be in a measure responsible for the prom- 
ised endowment of $5,000,000 for this 
college. 

Pasadena’s summer sun is moderated 


‘by glorious, healthful breezes from the 


ocean which through the clear atmos- 
phere, thirty miles away, glimmers like 
a silver thread. Winter never comes, 
because shut out by the enveloping 
mountains on the three cold sides; and 
perpetual balmy sunshine keeps at all 
times a wealth of birds, fruits and 
flowers. To Nature Pasadena bows in 
gratitude, for to her she has been more 
prodigal and gracious in every way than 
to any other spot in Christendom. Here 
it is believed, and amply proven, that life 
is prolonged from four to ten years. 
This alone is reason enough for “Why is 
Pasadena ?” 

















The Homing of Drake 


By GEORGE STERLING 


[The Golden Hind, bearing Sir Francis Drake, British Navi- 


gator and sea-rover, entered Bodega bay, on the California coast, 


a 
15 
on 


few miles north of San Francisco bay, on September 29th, 


79, forty-one years before the pilgrims of the Mayflower landed 


Plymouth rock.] 


Was it the night that foiled his daring eyes, 

Or passed he in the blindness of the fog 

To-South, nor dreamt what keep of empire stood 
So near his grasp? | can but deem it strange 
That God withheld from England in that hour 
The incomparable haven, that His veils 

Were somehow on the insatiate sight of Drake, 

So that the land is not today her dow’r— 

She, fostered since by all His winds and tides! 

For then, as now, the Port lay vast with peace, 
The hills were secret with the far-sought gold, 
And streams were glad in valleys unprofaned, 

Rich as that France she harried. Had he seen, 
In time his tale had set her out-post here, 

Guard of the coast forever. But his eyes 

Were holden, and our waters checked him not— 
For leagues beyond the grey and desolate Gate 
Stained from swart rivers! Saw he not the clue?— 
Nay, blind to empire sundered from his sight, 

He passed, the intrepid, and the “Golden Hind,” 
A waif in hostile deserts of the deep, 

Fled homeward, to such issues as are told, 

When but a glance, or quickening of the sense, 
Had shattered thrones, and rent the bournes of rule, 
And broken crowned fames, and swerved the course 
Of all the tides of conquest round the world. 

The Fates have mighty darkness at their seats, 

Nor use revealing stars. Wherefore to us 

Time’s sea is strange, nor learn we to what Law 
Our needle veers, nor witness, for the Dark, 

What Shapes inscrutable stand at the helm, 

Nor whence, amazed, the ordaining winds that urge 
Our keels to harbors other than we dream. 
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How | Caught My First Tuna 


By Freperick W. CLAMPETT 


HE weariness of a long wait, the 
T unsubdued yearning for the fish 

that never comes, are feelings in 
which every true lover of the rod and 
reel has had his share. To those of 
us who had gone to Catalina 
island to try our luck with this 
king of fish it was a 
specially hard time. 
Reports had reached 
the coast from the 
island ten days 
before that large 
schools of tuna 
had been seen 
a few miles 
from the 
isthmus. So 
clear and 
was the state- ment thus 
conveyed to our party at 
the Los Angeles hotel that every member 
was soon astir and in the course of a 
few hours we were passengers on the 
ITermosa, bound for the island. We 
found on our arrival that the veterans of 
the sport were already on the ground. 
We discovered that General Barrett, 
Colonel Eddy and Mr. Connell—three 
as fine sportsmen as ever cast a line— 
had caught the fever with its old-time 
force and had covered many a mile of 
water without the semblance of a strike. 
Was it a false alarm? 

For ten weary days*we waited and 
waited until at last the limit of patience, 
even of a fisherman, was reached. Two 
of the party had returned to Pasadena 
in disgust. Our British friend, who had 
crossed the continent from Florida 
specially to try his luck with tuna, had 
everything packed away and, as he 
hanged the lid of his trunk, exclaimed : 
“By George! I am no longer keen!” 
But the saying, “all things come to him 


definite 





















who will 
never more 
than in 


but wait,’ was 
practically verified 
this tuna-fishing 
case. That tenth 
day in 
July was a 
day never 
to be forgotten. It was 
closing in as glorious a 
sunset as ever crowned the 
waters of the Pacific. Glid- 
ing to the tune of a gentle south- 
eastern breeze, the sailboats dotted 
the sweet bay of Avalon. The songs of 
rowing parties were wafted over the 
waters. Four men of the tuna-struck 
party were leaning upon the end of the 
pier rails drinking in the scene, when 
suddenly the waters far outside the bay, 
seemed to rise in a long, high, seething 
wave. Splash! splash! splash! there was 
no mistaking it. There is an intuition, 
quick as an electric flash and accurate 
as the touch of telegraphy, that masters 
everything at such a moment. Sunsets 
and sailboats, music and mountains, 
were all forgotten, and even our phleg- 
matic Britisher was excitedly “keen” 
again. It was soon apparent that others 
were on the watch. The owners of gaso- 
line launches, laden with their outfits, 
were hastening to their boats, ready, 
if fate so decreed, for an all-night 
encounter. 

A consultation with our boatmen tem- 
pered our judgment, and it was decided 
to await the early morning on the 
assumption that the tuna had at last 
come to stay. There were two essential 
things to be done before the morning 
sun arose. The fishing tackle called for 
a careful overhauling—the rod had to 
be tested—the twenty-three strand line 
carefully reeled, and the flying fish 
secured for bait. A good night’s sleep 
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was the next essential. Tuna-fishing is 
beyond question, the greatest test of skill 
and strength, of grit and endurance in 
the whole range of angling. The tarpon 
by comparison is easy. A certain keen 
sportsman, well known to Californians, 
once got his strike at seven o’clock in the 
evening and was obliged to cut the line 
at eight o’clock next morning. A six- 
hour trial is by no means uncommon, 
and so before nine o’clock that night 
I was sound asleep. My dreams were 
as the dreams of Pharaoh; but there was 
no interpreter. A huge tuna, weighing 
over two hundred pounds was duly 
hooked and he towed the boat in a 
southeasterly direction, day by day and 
week by week, until the coast of the 
north of Spain became plainly visible. 
The line at that crisis parted and I 
awoke. It was four o’clock. In a 
few minutes and a strangely dressed 
crowd might be seen perched on the 
high stools of the fishermen’s restaurant 
driving away the last shadow of sleep 
with steaming coffee. At 4:30 my boat- 
man, the immortal “Chappie,” was row- 
ing due east from the island, while he 
discoursed on the habits of the innumer- 
able specimens of fish that crowd those 
waters. 

In tuna-fishing, the angler fishes from 
a specially prepared seat, facing the 
stern, and his rod rests in a strong, 
leathern socket about eighteen 
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and, since he preferred an interchange 
of thought to a tiresome monologue, he 
dropped inside his shell of silence. The 
hour of seven had just arrived and 
the memory of over two hours in one 
stiff, cramped position, with the rod 
held at a given angle, did not tend 
to an undue excitement. I had just 
uttered the words, “Chappie, suppose 
we I was going to say “go 
further in shore,” when there came a 
tug, as forceful as if the line had caught 
on to the last car of a limited express. 
In an instant I lifted the rod at right 
angles, removed my hand from the 
handle, and within a few seconds of time 
over four hundred feet of line had left 
the smoking reel. Those moments were 
worth all those days of weary waiting, 
and many more. 

At the first sign of slackening I 
pressed hard on the brake and began to 
“pump” the fish. The great secret in 
successful tuna fishing lies in taking 
every advantage of tiring out the victim. 
“Keep his head toward you,” is the 
foundation principle. For two steady 
hours [ gave the fish no rest. Every 
time the tug was unusually strong it 
was necessary to yield a certain portion 
of line; but shortly after nine o’clock 
I had “pumped” the tuna to such an 
extent that not more than sixty feet of 
line were out. I had just received the 








inches in length. The reel 
contains almost eight hundred 
feet of line, about eighty feet 
of which are used in trawling 
for a strike. 

Thus prepared and at a dis- 
tance of over three miles from 
shore the line was cast. It 
must be confessed that the 
monotony of that first hour 
was undisturbed. I noticed 
that the hour of six had 
passed, for I had placed my 
watch on the bottom boards, 
and not one of the ten boats 
trawling had had a strike. 
The stories with which “Chap- 
pie” had illumined the first 
hour began to lose their charm 
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In tuna-fishing, the angler fishes from a seat facing 
the stern, and his rod rests in a strong leathern socket 
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HOW I CAUGHT 
strongest word of encouragement from 
my boatman, I had almost recovered 
from the first excitement and tremend- 
ous strain, I could see the partial form 
of the fish as it leapt from time to time, 
and with my hand pressed hard on the 
handle of the reel. I was congratulating 
myself on the victory of a two hour’s 
struggle, when there came a strain which 
ient the rod almost into a meeting of 
ends. The tuna had bolted, and in order 
to save the rod and line, I was forced to 
yield again. The handle of the reel 
caught my forefinger and swept the nail 
therefrom as clean cut as a surgeon’s 
knife. Down and away the tuna went, and 
the first blood of the fight had marked 
on the line a good three hundred feet. 

During those hours we had been towed 
hy the fish over miles of water and found 
ourselves, at this time back again at 
the south end of the bay. The disap- 
pointment at this stage of the game was 
keen. With two hard hours work gone 
for nothing and at least two hours more 
of “pumping” before me, I confess the 
prospect did not appear bright. My 
finger was in a bad state, and the pain 
was excruciating. For three whole 
hours my time was occupied in “reel- 
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ing in” all that I had lost, and 
at twelve o’clock the tuna had worked 


its way into the bay. We were now 


confronted with new difficulties. The 
boating parties persisted in closing 


in, drawn thither by excitement and 
curiosity. There was the constant danger 
of the line becoming foul of the numer- 
ous anchor ropes. But the problem was 
solved by the fish in an effort to bolt 
for the third time. Conscious that there 
was a marked decrease of energy I ven- 
tured to hold firm, taking chances that 
the rod would stand the strain, and 
at about half past twelve, after a play 
of five and a half hours, I brought my 
tuna within twelve feet of the boat. I 
rose to my feet that I might gain the 
greater power and prevent the rod. from 
touching the gunwale of the boat, lifted 
the rod with all my strength, and, as the 
huge tuna swept a complete circle 
“Chappie” waited, gaff in hand, and 
plunged the spear into his right side. 
That moment of triumph was ample 
reward for all. The tuna, weighing 
over one hundred pounds, secured for 
me the button, and I wear it in honor 
of the day that recalls the memory of 
sweet Avalon. 














AVALON, ON THE BAY OF AVALON, CATALINA ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Henry Holmes 


By Ina Coo.sritu 
[This world-famed musician, born in 1839, died in San Francisco, December 9, 1905] 


There was a voice of melody that filled 
The world with strains of sweetness infinite ; 
With tender pain, with gracious joy it thrilled, 
And life diviner grew because of it. 


And then, ’twas stilled . . . Nay, hearken! clearer, higher, 
What sound that seems all rapture, glory, light? 

Is it one note from Heaven’s angelic choir? 
Or star, that sings upon its upward flight ? 


Kidnaping the Casting Vote 


By Manet Crart DEERING 


ment in the bustling city of Preston. 

The city fathers were in the throes 
of fixing the gas rates and interested 
faces crowded outside the black-walnut 
pale at the weekly meetings to learn how 
much it was going to cost to prevent 
the city’s light from going under a 
bushel. 

The mayor was a tactful man—tactful 
to that point where tact becomes policy 
and policy, unscrupulousness. He was 
incensed at a condition of affairs which 
threatened to compel him to come out 
into the open. The mayor’s_ only 
appointee upon the board—a man 
selected because he was thought to be 
“easy,” though the reason assigned was 
that he was an expert in arboriculture 
and had the knowledge to conduct intel- 
ligently a plan for beautifying the city 
streets—had taken a most unexpected 
turn and had come out fair and square 
against the gas company, a contingency 
unforeseen by the diplomatic mayor 
when he wrested the mild savant from his 
botanical garden to transplant him to a 
political hot-bed. 

The professor’s reason for his opposi- 
tion was a novel one. Gas, it seems, 
had once escaped in his plant house and 
had killed all his maidenhair, and the 
stiff-necked old fellow had been an 
enemy of the corporation ever since. 

Often the council sat until past mid- 
night. Sometimes the professor was 
joined on his lonely walk home by a 
friendly agent of the gas company, but 
even this silver-tongued individual, 
hanging on his arm, could not induce 
the mild professor to see the matter of 
gas rates in the proper light. 

The tie in the board had existed for 
weeks and the mayor had informed the 
gas company that he could no longer 
withstand the popular pressure and that 


[’ was a time of great political excite- 


he should be obliged to cast his vote 
for cheap gas. Consternation reigned in 
the beautiful rear room of the gas com- 
pany’s office. The long face of the 
president was reflected in the mirror-like 
visages of his board of directors. 

“Oh cheer up, old man,” said the most 
genial “practical politician” in town, 
as he dropped in on the lugubrious presi- 
dent. “Drop it all and come to the 
country with me. I’ll make you forget 
your troubles.” 

“You make me tired,” was the polite 
reply of the president as he went over 
the list of eight names with his pencil 
point for the thousandth time. “Here 
we are in a fine mess, four on one side 
and four on the other and Frost just 
sends me word that he must go over to 
fifty-cent gas unless we break the dead- 
lock in three days. Can’t fool the dear 
people any longer, I suppose. And the 
worst of it is that we’d be all right if 
he had appointed a man with any sense 
instead of that bug professor.” 

“Oh, stop your worrying and come 
fishing with me. You'll get your old 
rate next year.” 

“It’s not so easy to get back Jim, I 
tell you. There’ll be no vacation for 
me with fifty-cent gas and no dividends. 
Just take the professor to Tophet and 
leave him there, will you? The other 
three are from the ‘good wards’ and 
hopeless. Our only chance is the pro- 
fessor,” and the president’s eyes went 
to his list again. 

“T’ll_ take the professor with me 
instead,” said Jim, laughingly. 

“T wish you would, but you couldn’t 
keep him unless you had a whole grove 
of trees covered with scale. That’s the 
only thing that could make him forget 
that we killed his maidenhair,” and the 
president almost smiled at the absurdity 
of the situation—the dividends of a big 





—T'll take the professor with me instead,” 
said Jim, laughing 
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corporation endangered because of a few 
fern fronds. 

A director, with furrowed brow, came 
into the room. 

“Im trying to get Ferguson here to 
induce the professor to take a little 
vacation in the woods,” said the presi- 
dent, with a half-hearted laugh. 

“Great scheme,” said the director 
eagerly. 


“Oh we're only fooling,” returned 
Ferguson. “I don’t know the man, 


ver met him.” 
“Well, it doesn’t usually take vou a 
to get acquainted if vou want a 
nan’s vote, or anything else he’s got,” 
the director. 
“Oh pshaw,” 


Nt 


rejoined Ferguson. 
‘This is too absurd. The old monkey 
would see through it in a minute. Ask 
me something reasonable and I’m your 
man.” 

The president was deep in thought. 
He looked up at Ferguson abruptly. 
“Dont be a fool, Jim,” he said soberly. 
“T mean business. We're up against it 


and any desperate game goes. 


Ferguson's jovial face became sud- 
denly serious. “Do you really mean 
ity” he asked. ‘“*Where does the old 
duffer live?” 

“Out Euelid avenue — take the car. 





they Il tell vou.” 

It took the car twenty minutcs to 
reach the mushroom outskirts of the city 
where cheap wood and_ staff houses 
enjoved the privilege of large doorvards 
and unlimited sunshine, and Jim Fer- 
guson had plenty of time to think of the 
absurdity of his mission. He had gone 
through many trying experiences. He 
had had hair-breadth escapes from more 
deadly breaches than any man in west- 
ern polities. He had helped to make 
senators and had assisted in preventing 
powerful men from attaining their 
heart's desire: he had bluffed through 
more dangerous games than ever were 
played with cards and had pulled one or 
two chestnuts for himself out of the 
hottest fires, but, for once in his life, 
he was genuinely embarrassed and he 
turned hot and cold at the feeling that 
he was about to make a fool of himself. 
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He had not felt this way since that last 
day of school so many busy, checkered 
years behind him. 

“Here’s the professor’s place,” 
the conductor. 

“Thank you, old man,” said Ferguson 
easily—for the conductor had a vote— 
as he swung himself off in front of one 
of the stucco more thickly 
embowered in trees than the others. 

The scientist was out and Ferguson 
left a request that the professor should 
call at the recorder’s office at his earliest 
convenience, as the matter in hand was 
of importance. Ferguson hurried out 
of the blossoming garden lest the pro- 
fessor should return. So far he had had 
no plan, for he had trusted to his quick 
wit and to that providence which fosters 
the wicked like the green bay tree; but 
the sight of the luxuriant growth in the 
dooryard had suggested a plan of cam- 
paign, full of hazard, it was true, but 
still the skeleton of a scheme which he 
was anxious to develop on his own 
eround. 

It had been borne in upon the very 
active intelligence of Mr. Ferguson that 
the might engaged to 
examine land for an English syndicate 
which was thinking of buying a moun- 
tain county. They would want to know 
about soil, insects, scales, possibilities 
of fruit growing and forestry develop- 
ment. 

In school, Master Ferguson had been 
a lightning calculator and, before remov- 
ing his hat and coat at his office, he 
called up the long distance telephone 
operator and had gained the ear of a 
friend two hundred miles to the north- 
ward. This is what the close little room 
with the glass doors heard: “That vou, 
Bob? Yes, it’s me, Jim. How is every- 


said 


houses, 


professor be 


thing, old fellow? That’s good. Oh, 
fine as silk. Say Bob, there’s something 
doing and I want you to stand pat. Get 


me all the land you can. Yes, anything. 
Send me a telegram saying ‘Matters pro- 
eressing finely. Send expert at once.’ 
What?’ Yes, right away. Good-by, old 
fellow—do as much for you some day. 
Yes. Pil explain all that. Oh, any 
old land. Good-by.” 
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Jim Ferguson remained in his office 
all that day. Usually he was a hard 
man to find but today he sat quietly at 
his desk and made inroads on a neglected 
correspondence. It was two hours 
before the professor was announced. 
Then he came in, a mild, blue-eyed, 
spectacled savant, with a long coat 
which hung loosely from his slender 
shoulders. The professional politician 
greeted the amateur with enthusiasm. 

“How are you, professor? Glad I 
was in,” said Ferguson, in a rich voice 
which had captured more than one con- 
vention. 

“I’m. sorry you had your long trip 
for nothing,” said the professor gently. 
“I’m usually studying in my garden.” 

“Oh, it was nothing, nothing,” said 
Ferguson warmly. “I enjoyed the ride 
out to your beautiful suburb immensely. 
Fine place you have there. The truth 
is, professor,” continued Ferguson, 
“that I want to employ an expert to 
examine some lands for a_ syndicate 
which I’m representing at this end of 
the line. Most of our stockholders are 
rich Englishmen and they are especially 
desirous of having your report on this 
land they are going to buy, in fact they 
ask for yours and no other.” Ferguson 
waited a moment to see if this sugar- 
plum would stick in the professorial 
throat. The professor blinked; it had 
gone down. 

“Quite likely, quite likely,” he said, 
“I’m known in Europe, but especially 
in London.” 

“T am empowered to offer you the 
usual emolument which, I understand, 
is twenty-five dollars a day,” said Fer- 
guson. 

The professor beamed. 

“When can we start, professor?” said 
Ferguson briskly, snapping rubber bands 
on neat little packages of letters as 
though he would like to be off the next 
minute. 

“T question my ability to get away at 
this time,” said the professor slowly, 
thinking of his London reputation. 
“My term of office in the council has not 
expired and there is most important leg- 
islation to be accomplished.” 
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“Too bad, too bad,” said Ferguson 
feelingly. “You see we are in a hurry.” 

“Well, I can’t possibly go now,” said 
the professor regretfully, “we are hold- 
ing night sessions and my presence is 
a necessity.” 

“Of course I don’t want to do any- 
thing to interfere with your official 
duties,’ remarked Ferguson blandly, 
“but our business cannot wait—you must 
judge for yourself as to the political 
possibilities.” 

At that moment there was a knock at 
the door and a messenger entered. He 
handed Ferguson a _ telegram which, 
after reading, Ferguson handed to the 
professor. It was dated “Oldcastle” 
and said: “Matters progressing finely. 
Bring expert at once.” The signature 
was “Robert Maloon.” 

“You the urgency, 
remarked Ferguson. 

The professor was interested. Twenty- 
five dollars a day would be most wel- 
come for some repairs which the stucco 
house sadly needed. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Ferguson to 
the professor, “you see the mayor and 
see if you can’t get away. Meet me at 
five oclock here if you can. But, 
remember, your business and your des- 
tination must be kept a secret from 
every one, even your wife. There’s a 
rival syndicate trying to get this prop- 
erty away from us and millions are 
involved.” 

The professor went out and Ferguson 
straightened himself in his chair with a 


see 


professor,” 


laugh. ‘“That’s the end of that,” he said 
to himself, “he won't go. Guess I'll 


telephone to the mayor though.” 

So certain was Ferguson that the 
quarry had escaped that he made an 
appointment for half past five up the 
street. At five, however, he was in his 
office and his heart went into his mouth 
as he saw the professor coming down 
the street, dressed for traveling; and 
carrying a seedy valise. 

“Well, professor, what is your conclu- 
sion?” asked Ferguson in a voice which 
he tried vainly to steady. 

“I’m going,” said the professor breath- 
lessly, “but we—must—get—away — at 
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once—for I’ve got—to get back—as soon 
as I can.” 

Ferguson called a cab and the two 
men entered it. 

“Now look here,” said the professor 
suspiciously, during the drive to the 
station. “If there’s any politics in this 
I want to know it.” 

“Professor.” returned Ferguson, look- 
ing him steadily in the eye, “when I do 
polities, I do politics, and when I do 
business, I do business. If you have any 
doubt of it you get right out of this 
hack.” 

“No offense, no offense, Mr. Ferguson, 
I'm sure,’ murmured the professor 
apologetically. 

Because of the rival syndicate, Fergu- 
son and the professor emerged from 
opposite sides of the carriage when they 
reached the station and when Ferguson 
entered the waiting-room he espied the 
professor huddled in a corner of a bench. 
Nor did they board the train together 
but, in the Pullman, Ferguson discov- 
ered the professor and, in a salutation 
which could be heard the length and 
breadth of the car, he invited the savant 
to dine with him. 

Ferguson awoke the professor before 
they arrived in Oldcastle, not long after 
midnight. Though the hour was so late, 
the Robert Maloon of the telegram, who 
had, in the meantime, become directly 
associated with the Redfern Syndicate. 
Limited, met them at the train and 
escorted them to the hotel, where the 
professor was assigned to the best room 
in the house. The morning dawned 
bright and glorious, the atmosphere as 
though it had been freshly washed, and 
the face of the earth beaming as it does 
in a western spring. The finest team in 
the town was waiting at the hotel after 
breakfast, the northern agent of the Red- 
fern Syndicate, Limited, had provided 
an excellent luncheon, and the trio 
started off in the highest spirits. 

The mountain road curved smooth 
and almost dustless to the summit. 
Trees and ferns bordered it on either 
side, but on the ridge a lone olive tree 
stood, and the professor thought it his 
duty to stop to discover whether or not 
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it was afflicted with the scale. The diffi- 
culties of a barbed-wire fence in connec- 
tion with a frock coat were successfully 
met with the aid of three pairs of 
hands, and the horses were driven on 
beyond a turn in the road where the 
agents of a wealthy and important syn- 
dicate recovered from spasms of hysteri- 
cal laughter which would have disgraced 
a pair of seminary girls. By the time 
the professor had returned, the pair 
were grave again and the drive was 
resumed. Up foothills and down they 
went, through fertile little valleys, and 
Ferguson announced gravely that, among 
other things, the syndicate wished to 
plant forests, the wood of which was to 
be used later for railroad ties. The 
professor nodded his head gravely. 

They were now approaching one of 
the tracts to be critically examined, a 
piece of three thousand acres. It was a 
rocky section and the professor was 
troubled over the poor quality of the 
soil. This was the place where the for- 
est to produce railroad ties was to be 
planted. 

“Tsn’t the soil pretty poor?” inquired 
Maloon. 

“Well, possibly, possibly,” admitted 
the professor, “but it’s all right between 
the rocks.” 

The day was successfully consumed, 
the professor making special exertions 
to earn his twenty-five dollars. His 
guides felt that they had earned some- 
thing, too. On the way down the moun- 
tain the professor was busy calculating 
in his note-book what the cordwood on 
the section would amount to. 

‘Bob, there’s a coyote,” said Fergu- 
son, pointing with his whip. 

“Excuse me, canis latrans,” murmured 
the professor behind them, not looking 
up from his figures. 

“Thank you, professor, we'll let it go 
at that,” said Ferguson, gravely. 

After miles of silence on the rear seat, 
there was an exclamation from the pro- 
fessor. “Stop the horses, stop the 
liorses !” he cried. 

Ferguson pulled them in and the pro- 
fessor leaped lightly over the wheel and 
climbed the nearest fence. He bent over 
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a tiny plant and dug for a moment with 
his pocket-knife, disengaging a_ root 
from the soil. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, holding high 
his trophy, “here is something in which 
the syndicate will be interested—one of 
the loveliest things in nature—viola stri- 
ata—and very rare in this state.” 

“Chuck it in the back of the wagon,” 
said Maloon, “we'll send it to England.” 

The professor wrapped it tenderly in 
his handkerchief and bolstered it up 
among the other plant specimens. 

In the evening the professor worked 
on his report and Ferguson had a good 
deal of syndicate correspondence of his 
own to do. He suggested that a mem- 
ber of the syndicate be kept in readi- 
ness to appear at a moment’s notice, if 
necessary. In reply, he received urgent 
letters and frantic telegrams, imploring 
him to keep the professor away from the 
telegraph, the newspaper and the rail- 
road. Ferguson merely smiled to himself 
and pursued his own plans. He con- 
tinued to house the professor within a 
hundred feet of the telegraph office and 
the parallel steel ribbons which would 
carry him home in six hours. The pro- 
fessor felt that he was free to go at any 
moment—and stayed. A 
ing man would have noticed the almost 
daily disappearance of the Preston 
papers, but not the professor. 

It was part of the syndicate’s plan to 
take the expert on long carriage rides and 
to avoid railroad trains, and all the lands 
to be examined proved to be in inac- 
cessible parts of the county, to be reached 
only by wagon. It was decided to visit 
the southern part of the county, and the 
drive consumed a day. The professor’s 
eves, being affected by dust, and it being 
of the first importance that they should 
be in the best condition to study the 
hugs, stops were made at every farm- 
house where warm water was obtainable 
to apply to the professorial orbs. The 
professor demurred at the loss of time, 
but his kind-hearted guides assured him 
that his eyes were of prime importance, 
and, further, they believed that the con- 
versations into which he entered with the 
farmers might be productive of benefit 





more observ- 
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in disclosing the characteristics of the 
region. 

During the journey they called on a 
relative of Ferguson’s who was well 
informed on syndicate affairs. Ile 
invited the party to dine and stay the 
night, but the professor informed him 
that it was impossible, as he was a mem- 
ber of an important legislative body and 
must start back on the day after the 
next, which would be Thursday. As a 
result of this conversation Ferguson sent 
this telegram at the next town: 

Have telegram sent to professor, after visit- 
ing Petonville tract, to examine Bliss tract 
and Degomas property, and to inspect care 
fully the soil of surrounding neighborhood, 
and on no account to return without visiting 
the James property in Pyke county. See itin- 
erary for address. 


A few hours later this message was 
handed to Ferguson: 

The syndicate has great confidence in the 
professor’s reputation. It is of a very high 
standard. Assure him of this. 

CecIL LANSDOWNE. 


They stopped for the night at Mink’: 
ferry, a large town, and when they arose 
in the morning it was pouring. But the 
professor, who did not purpose losing 
twenty-five dollars because of a_ little 
rain, called for a stenographer and 
decided to put in the day at his report. 
The stenographer came; surveyors, per- 
suaded by Ferguson’s silvery voice ani 
gold-lined pocket, left their work to 
make maps for him; and the professor's 
room was a scene of great activity. Late 
in the day the professor burst in upon 
Ferguson, who was reading and smoking 
peacefully in his room, with a demani 
for rubber boots, as he wished to go out 
and it was still raining. 

“You know, Ferguson, I’m troubled 
with cold feet,” complained the pro- 
fessor. 

“We'll get the boots at once,” 
guson, rising. 
professor.” 

Maloon bolted from the room. 

The professor's report was not the 
only one made to the syndicate that day. 
In the solitude of his room Ferguson 
wrote: 
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The professor is one of the noblest works 
of God, but for heaven’s sake notify me the 
first minute that you don’t need him and I’ll 
turn him loose. If the professor only imbibed, 
or if 1 were not so conscientious, I know a 
place where he could stay a week and not 
know a “ting.” Get him home as soon as 
you can. 


When the president of the gas company 
read this letter it almost brought on an 
apoplectie stroke, but no word reached 
Ferguson as to the passing of the crisis, 
and the next day the professor announced 
that he really must start for home. He 
had already stayed a day beyond his 
leave and his conscience hurt him, though 
he realized, of course, that there was still 
much work to be done for the syndicate, 
and he only wished that he felt that he 
could stay and finish it up. Still, his 
report had now progressed so far that 
other and inferior expert could 
complete it, perhaps—atter a fashion. 

“I’m sorry, professor,” said Ferguson, 
“that we shall have to put a less able 
man on it, but vou see we are in a posi- 
tion where we can’t wait. How much do 
I owe you?” 

The train left the next morning at ten 
o'clock and the professor was ready. As 
the hour approached three telegrams 
were handed to Ferguson. He excused 
himself, turned his back on the professor 
and read them in the window. One said: 


some 





Spire no expense. Keep him employed. 
Don't let him start back until we wire you. 


The second read: 


Avoid large centers of population and news- 
papers. Keep expert hard at work. Cannot 
let him off yet. 


The third was as follows: 


return without examining 
Snow property in Pyke county. Rival syndi- 
cate wants it. Tell expert we double his 
compensation, his reputation is of such a high 
standard. 


On no account 


The first two telegrams found their 
way to a vest-pocket—the third reached 
the professor. He hesitated; he debated ; 
it Was within ten minutes of train time. 
At last he wavered and was lost. 

“How long will it take us to get 
there?” he inquired, 

“I think that by driving all night we 
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can make it in a day and a half,” was the 
reply. 

“Very well,” said the professor, “I’ll 
stay.” 

Ferguson kept the wires hot that day 
and at night he received this telegram: 

Notify the professor that he will probably 
have to go to London. 


But Ferguson had been misinformed 
as to the distance of the Snow tract. 
Drive as slowly as he would, it took him 
but one day to make the round trip. He 
was in despair. At this rate they would 
be back in time for the afternoon train. 
Coming down the mountain he delib- 
erately took the wrong road, not caring 
whence it led—anywhere away from 
Oldeastle. 

“The horses are overtired, professor,” 
he said; “I’m afraid I shall have to rest 
them.” 

The road turned presently and, horror 
upon horror, the fork ran back into the 
main road and there was Oldcastle, smil- 
ing below them and the train not due 
for two hours. Worse still, the pro- 
fessor saw and recognized the place. 

“Oh, hurry, Mr. Ferguson, hurry,” he 
said, jumping up and down on the rear 
seat. “We can make the train yet.” 

How Ferguson wished that one of the 
horses would fall dead in its tracks, but 
nothing happened. As a last resort, Fer- 
guson complained of illness and sug- 
gested for them both a drink of something 
hot. But the professor objected to 
entering a saloon, and Ferguson told him 
that, while he shared his prejudice to 
some extent, he felt that the barroom of 
a wayside inn was not quite like an ordi- 
nary saloon. The professor at last over- 
came his scruples sufficiently to order a 
lemonade, and Ferguson took a toddy. 
When the professor saw the depth of his 
companion’s glass, a gleam of humor 
came into his blue eyes. 

“Why, vou were feeling ill, weren't 
you, Mr. Ferguson?” he said, kindly. 
“Do you know, I’ve enjoyed this trip 
with you very much? It’s really too bad 
that you're in politics. You’re so kind- 
hearted, so free from guile, that those 
politicians will work you. Now, I’m on 
to all their tricks, they can’t fool me.” 
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The train rolled into the station, the 
porter had the professor’s bag, the con- 
ductor was shouting “all aboard!” Fer- 
guson could scarcely keep his hands off 
the old man. The professor took his 
seat in the car and waved Ferguson, to 
whom a telegram had just been handed, a 
gay adieu. Ferguson tore it open, read 
it, and waved it wildly after the reced- 
ing train. The telegram said: 

Needful legislation passed. Let your man 
come home. 

Ferguson spent some days in Old- 
castle, recuperating and treating. News 
of the Redfern Syndicate, Limited, had 
spread all over the county, and farmers 
drove in from the remotest corners, offer- 
ing their land for inspection. Oldcastle 
held its sides when the city papers came, 
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full as they were of the suspense of the 
council, the appearance of the professor 
at the thirteenth hour after the gas rates 
had been fixed at the highest figure in 
history, and his utter inability to con- 
vince any one of the truth of his excuse 
for absence. The councilman from the 
“virtuous seventh”—a former friend, to 
whom the professor appealed—said, in 
the presence of a reporter, “why, you 
were kidnaped, you old fool, and you 
didn’t know it. There is no Redfern 
Syndicate, Limited.” 

The professor reflected for a moment, 
and then the truth dawned upon him. 
He looked up mildly through his spec- 
tacles. 

“That Ferguson,” he said, gently, “is 
a ‘skesicks.’ ” 





Shore- Watchers 


By Mary Pace GREeNLEAF 


I, who many years have watched 


Ships go out across the sea, 


Never known a pang at heart 


As I watched them sailing free 


Over toward the unfound ports 


Where the waves call ceaselessly, 


Now, shall never watch again 


Careless what the breezes be, 


For into the great unknown 


There has gone a ship from me. 


I. who through long days have stood 


Waiting where the ships come in, 
Never known the burning hope 

Filling eyes that still begin 
Every day their patient search 

Through the ports of Might Have Been, 
Now, shall wait the long years through 


To those silent few akin 


Who, somewhere beyond the seas 
Have a ship which comes not in. 
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The Western Ideal 


By Percy Vincent DONOVAN 


HERE is a certain relation between 
the artist and the statesman. The 
former devotes himself to the 

imagination of an ideal life in which 
reality shall be interpreted and glorified. 
The latter endeavors to organize a practi- 
cal community in which all may be 
enabled to live the best possible kind of 
life, according to their individual capa- 
bilities. To show the divine utility of 
art, and what may be its destiny in Cali- 
fornia, one chapter may suffice, without 
critical discussion of individual genius. 

There are two tremendous moments in 
crossing the United States from east to 
west by way of Chicago, Omaha, and 
Ogden. The first is when the bluffs of 
the Missouri suddenly dwindle away, and 
the prairie rolls into sight with its ocean 
of tall corn, islanded with embowered 
homesteads, a land like the sea without 
motion, as if one swelling moment of the 
sea had been divinely caught and petri- 
fied and made fertile. And the second of 
these significant moments, more majes- 
tically pregnant with hidden meanings 
than the naked glories of Niagara, or the 
arrogant cliffs of Yosemite, is when the 
ravines of the Sierra Nevada, with their 
evergreen beauty of pine trees, broaden 
out on the valley of Sacramento, and the 
hills recede beyond that magnificent 
plain. There and then you realize the 


perpetual and indissoluble relation of 
highland to lowland, and perceive in the 
United States a more wonderful geo- 
graphical unity than you might behold 
anywhere in Europe, where there is 
more variety and less majestic space. 

Every year to the United States comes 
nearly one million of emigrants from 
Europe. They are the failures, and they 
come, consciously or unconsciously, to 
be redeemed and made part of a com- 
munity that shall summon up their 
pride. Americans are always giving 
voice to their fear lest these should 
sweep their national individuality into 
chaos; but after all American distine- 
tiveness has triumphed mysteriously 
hitherto. The reason of this is not to 
be deduced from argument, but compre- 
hended in those moments of revelation 
that come to the traveler. It is that 
this nation was founded not by conquer- 
ing barbarians, but by civilized idealists 
—the pilgrim fathers of the thirteen 
original colonies. It is that when their 
descendants, and inheritors, alien or 
native, of their ideal, spread westward, 
they maintained their traditions, how- 
ever feebly and often unworthily they 
interpreted them. 

It is then finally that geographical 
conditions proclaim themselves by a 
strange, inanimate, yet vital sympathy 
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of territorial vastness with grandeur of 
mind and heart in men and women. And 
out of this sympathy are born inde- 
structibly, the American type and the 
American ideal. 

The civilization of the western coast 
is the climax of American energy. 
Between this energy and that of Europe 
there is a magnificent difference. The 
nations of Europe arose in darkness, 
barbarian, ignorant of their destiny; 
and, although not carcless of ideals, they 
never clearly conceived a national one. 
But the fathers of the United States 
deliberately stated their ideal, and 
endeavored to compass it in an expan- 
sive constitution. From them we have 
inherited a grand self-consciousness that 
is not European, but American. More, it 
differentiates the union from the colo- 
nies of the Britsh empire. If in the 
future this country should be compelled 
to repeat European history in political 
and mental convulsions, it will be 
because we shall have forgotten that we 
began, not in childish barbary, but on 
the full tide of splendid self-conscious- 
ness, and in the possession of an ideal 
humanity. 

Now, this national self-consciousness, 
as beautiful as individual egotism is 
hideous, reveals itself in high art. In 
such a nation poets are born and not 
made. In such a nation commerce will 
appear all the grander for the sense 
of truth which is established only where 
men exalt the conceptions which call 
forth true poetry. And as the mountains, 
with their descending streams and their 
sovereignty over the powers of the air, 
stand necessary to the plains, so, for the 
perfection of union, the west of America 
is necessary to the east. There is your 
Californian ideal, of which your crafts- 
manship is to become the symbol, and 
the stone of remembrance for posterity. 
Here, on the shore of the largest ocean, 
that must inspire large conceptions, and 
blessed with a climate that forbids mis- 
ery, with hills that ensure plentifulness, 
and trees whose verdure never dies, the 
thoughts of the people are to be harmo- 
nized with the land which is their home, 
their land wjth their nation, and ulti- 
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mately with all the world. There is the 
meaning hidden in the stars and stripes. 

The artist shall be independent in the 
subject of his expression. For the notion 
is futile that California, or any other 
state, should attain to its best of poetry, 
painting or sculpture by glorification of 
local color. That has its place and _ is 
not to be despised. But the essential 
thing is that the artist should be in 
relation with his environment. 

The origin of art is spiritual and uni- 
versal, but the forms are material, and, 
in a mighty earth-wide sense, local; 
since the earth is a locality in the uni- 
It is this mysterious union of 
the divine ultimate sense of infinity with 
craftsmanship in clay, or paint, or 
words, or musical sound that raises 
high art above imitative ornamentation. 
Furthermore, no man may escape from 
the enchantment of home, or at most 
from the influence of his environment. 
Suppose him to be in revolt against his 
surroundings, and that he refuses to 
associate with his kind, the same influ- 
ence will appear negative instead of 
positive. It is impossible to differ from 
nothing: and there are so many sorts of 
something that even revolt against them 
puts on individuality. Therefore, crea- 
tive effort here, if only we preserve the 
proud sense of our nationality, must 
reinforce the union with a sense of hay- 
ing originated a world-wide effect. And 
what can be more divine than the jo\ 
of a mother in the fame of her children ? 

Proof can be cited of this universal! 
nationality that takes no more account 
of local color than is to be felt in the 
subtle influence of environment upon 
art. The music of Germany is world 
music—yet German and utterly distinct 
from Italian music. Again, no_ poet 
was ever more English than Shakespere, 
yet he laid his scenes everywhere. Cer- 
tainly there are the historical plays 
which prove that local color has its 
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place. But the rest, so much more 
important, considering things _ like 


Twelfth Night, Hamlet and the Tem- 
pest, are as much English in_ their 
perceptible quality as Bach’s music is 
German. Shakespere wrote poetry not 
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about England, but because he was 
English. 

And such men are the glory of their 
nation. When shall a master arise in 
California and write not about Califor- 
nia, but about the world, because he is 
a Californian? It is absurd to say that 
English poetry dominates us because we 
speak the English language. For music, 
less capable than language of variety, 
is common both to Italy and to Germany, 
and to Russia, which also has expressed 
itself. 

We come then to this conclusion, 
which seems to be, but is not a paradox, 
that Californian artists, in order to be 
worthy of their state, must acknowledge 
their environment, and leave it to take 
care of itself. They are to think as 
widely as possible, and to have a progres- 
sive sense first of the union and then 
of the world. There is a_ socialistic 
error that is fatal. It is to omit the 
gradations and strike out straight for 
internationalism. A lesson is to be 
learned from those English socialists 
who solidly support the king so long 
as he be a true man; and always they are 
unanimous for their land. 

Definitions of art are degradingly 
futile. The subject is so simple and so 


tremendous that argument cannot even 
approach it; and to imagine that art 
could be affected by definitions is as 
though one should believe astronomical 
science to be the cause of the sun. But 
the significance of art can be stated 
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and its importance to us. Art is a ques- 
tion of personality. Individuals in their 
enthusiasm for perfection say, “the man 
is nothing, the work is all.” But for 
whom is the work done? If it be done 
for mankind, men and women surely 
count for something in the result. When 
they see the work, they naturally and 
inevitably turn to the workman; and it 
is idle to protest against the deep 
instinct which is always calling upon 
the man to appear and prophesy of 
himself. And if the work be done for God, 
there comes a time when it is well seen 
that the work is nothing, the man is all. 
There are men born with deeper emo- 
tions and more sensitive perceptions than 
those of other men. ‘These are poets, 
painters, sculptors, and musicians. 
They may, if thev will, hold themselves 
aloof in little circles of their own fellow- 
ship. But their mission is to receive, 
and to repay with interest, human sym- 
pathy. They are to memorialize the 
innermost experiences of the silent mul- 
titudes by whose labor they live; and 
commerce has made that labor so com- 
plex that the threads of it girdle the 
earth. Nevertheless, home, the place 
where we work and hope and suffer and 
enjoy, is as dear to the modern as to the 
ancient workman. Dearer, it may be, 
because he knows so much more about 
other homes in other lands; and human 
sympathies, by which we lay hold on 
divine love, increase and multiply them- 
selves in becoming inter-dependent. 
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Is California Irreligious? 


By Rosert WHITAKER 


Drawiny by 


‘ T IS a curious fact,” remarked 
my companion, “that the church 
life of California should be so 

conservative. I can explain it in only 

one way, and that is that the very effort 
to maintain itself in a generally unfav- 
orable atmosphere has forced the uncom- 
promising to the front. The milder 
forms of faith have yielded to the irre- 
ligiousness round about them, and 
therefore the Christian survivors are of 

a somewhat rigorous type. It is unfor- 

tunate too, because it tends to weaken 

the influence of the church through 
want of sympathy with the community. 

A broader church life would help the 

cause of religion, which a narrow church 

life really hinders.” 

This was four years ago. My com- 
panion was editor-in-chief of one of the 
foremost religious weeklies. He is pro- 
fessor now in one of the most orthodox 
of New England’s theological semina- 
ries. He is himself sufficiently orthodox 
yet withal a man of broad sympathies, 
and of tolerant spirit. 

We were dining together at his invi- 
tation in the Quincy house in Boston. I 
had not seen Boston for fourteen years. 
The old city had been familiar enough 
to me, for during my student days in 
that same seminary I had gone forth 
from it to “supply” churches in every 
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New England state except Connecticut. 
But a vear as missionary in old Mexico. 
a vear and four months of ministry in 
Seattle, Washington, three years and a 
half as pastor in the capitat city of 
Oregon, and eight years in California 
had made me feel like a stranger in th« 
city of the Puritans. And oddly enough 
here was a descendant of the Puritans 
criticizing mildly and sympathetically 
indeed, yet really criticizing the Puri- 
tanism of California church life. 

It is to be admitted that he had no 
very extensive or thorough acquaintanc 
with our California churches. But he 
had looked the ground over only a year 
or two before, and was better informed 
upon religious conditions in California 
than I had expected to find him. He 
judged religion in California in the 
main from what he had seen in San 
Francisco. Yet after three years of con- 
tinuous travel among the churches of 
the Golden State in which I had tray- 
ersed almost every county, and had vis- 
ited almost every place of importance, 
I had to confess that though conditions 
religiously are not at their best in the 
metropolis of California the religious 
life of the whole state may be fairl) 
judged from a careful and sympathetic 
observation of the churches in the cities 
“about the bay,” and in and around Los 
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Angeles. And as to all of these centers 
his criticism is fairly true. 

He was better informed about Cali- 
fornia, religiously, than most Califor- 
nians are. California is a big state, but 
there are many people in it who have 
little interest in any locality except 
their own. And a good proportion of 
them are in the churches. She was both 
a churechwoman and a_ school-teacher 
with whom I traveled for an hour or 
two in Shasta county. It was new coun- 
try to me then, and seeing a big black 
butte some thirty or forty miles away to 
my right I inquired of her: “What is 
that mountain?” pointing to it at the 
same time. She answered me, with no 
apparent consciousness of the humor 
which IT found in her reply: “I don't 
know; it isn’t in our county.” 

Of course she didn’t mean it just that 
way. She really had some interest in, 
and a good deal of knowledge about 
things outside of her own county. 
When it is remembered that California 
covers an area larger than that of all 
the New England states, with New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware and South Caro- 
lina thrown in for good measure, and 
that Shasta county alone has an area of 
1,050 square miles, that is half the area 
of Massachusetts, or nearly the area of 
Connecticut, her localism does not seem 
quite so pronounced and unpardonable. 
Yet that localism exists, and that it 
has played no unimportant part in the 
church life of California cannot be 
denied. For the churches are not only 
“conservative,” they are often provin- 
cial. 

Indeed, I think that the size of Cali- 
fornia, and the consequent isolation of 
communities and churches has — had 
quite as much to do with the alleged 
conservatism of religious life in the 
Golden State, as has the struggle for 
existence with the irreligiousness of the 
community at large. Certainly, church 
life grows broader and more tolerant 
as the state fills up, and communication 
is easier. 

The old bell which used to call 
together the vigilantes of San Francisco 
at “Fort Gunnybags,” hangs now in the 
steeple of the Baptist meeting-house in 
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Petaluma, thirty miles away. It does 
not ring, for it was cracked years ago, 
in the days when the Civil War made 
California for awhile as tense with feel- 
ing as an armed camp. The church was 
eracked before the bell, and came near 
to being split wide open with the strife 
between northern and southern sympa- 
thizers. The struggle came to its climax 


‘in a secret midnight raid upon the bell 


which left it broken and silenced. There 
are few of that church remaining now 
who remember the sharp and_ bitter 
struggle of those days of unchristian 
contention, but the bell is a mute remin- 
der of that which was a large factor 
in shaping the religious life of Cali- 
fornia, the strange and often unhappy 
commingling of men and women whose 
harmony of creed at a particular point 
of dogma or ritual was utterly insuf- 
ficient to overcome their large differences 
of early environment and_ association, 
and their contrary types of character. 
The conservatism that came “across the 
plains” and “around the Horn,” was 
enough in itself, when its tenacity and 
varicty are duly considered, to account 
for a good deal of “stiff-backedness” in 
some of the survivors. without regard to 
their isolation here, and their struggie 
to maintain themselves against the non- 
church-loving neighbors who were often 
much more genuinely religious than they 
seemed. 

This provincialism has tended, of 
course, to intensify sectarianism, and has 
worked with all other forces which oper- 
ate on missionary ficlds to make relig- 
ious institutionalists tenacious of their 
pet names, and forms, and dogmas. 
When a new country is opened the rush 
for homesteads does not always make 
for neighborliness. Neither does it make 
for real communion between — the 
churches, unless the desire to minister 
has larger place than the desire to mas- 
ter. Church comity has not counted for 
much so far in California, though there 
are honest outreachings for a closer fel- 
lowship between the churches of late 
years, and for a wiser and worthier 
administration of missionary funds. 
There is certainly need of it. In one 
town of the San Joaquin valley, a town 
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of not more than four hundred people, 
there were a few years since, three 
churches, an Episcopalian, a Presbyte- 
rian, and, God save the mark, a United 
Presbyterian church. The inference 
concerning the other Presbyterian 
church in that town could hardly have 
been reckoned a compliment. Perhaps 
there was enough “Scotch humor” to 
relieve the situation. 

Yet, despite an excessive reaction from 
the strenuous worldliness of a money- 
seeking and pleasure-loving community 
whose resources in cash and climate 
were undoubtedly demoralizing for 
awhile, in spite of the importation of a 
great deal of misfit conservatism from 
all sorts of places through all sorts of 
people, in spite of the necessary isolation 
of communities in so large a land so 
sparsely settled, and in spite of secta- 
rian eagerness to occupy the earth, the 
churches of California have realized a 
growth which does not justify by a good 
deal the hard things that are often said 
about the irreligiousness of “the pioneers 
and their influence upon the life of the 
Golden State. 

There were adventurers here a-plenty 
in the old days, whose religion was: 
“Every man for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost.” There are a good 
many of the same sort here yet. There 
are more people here who are deecntly 
moral, and quite indifferent to any other 
religion. What is worse, there is a 
good deal of irreligiousness in the 
churches themselves. I do not mean out 
and out hypocrisy, for that is no more 
common here than elsewhere, and, to my 
mind, is not very common anywhere. 
Men who mean to be hypocrites are very 
few. Men who are hypocrites without 
meaning to be so are many everywhere. 

The irreligiousness of California 
churches shows itself in excessive regard 
for the mere externals of religion, in zeal 
for institutions rather than for ideals, 
in an exaggerated emphasis upon the 
minor moralities of individual piety and 
propriety, and in a selfish content or dis- 
content which centers about the appar- 
ent prosperity or want of prosperity of 
the church itself in place of an unsel- 
fish enthusiasm for “the kingdom of 
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God and His righteousness” which 
would find the life of the church by los- 
ing itself in social service. In California, 
as elsewhere, the most serious irrelig- 
iousness is the irreligiousness of the 
churches themselves, though there are 
few churchmen, and perhaps fewer 
ecclesiastics who understand it and con- 
fess it. When all is said, and I think 
[ know California, religiously, pretty, 
well, there is no field for religious effort 
more appealing and more inspiring than 
California. I have met no finer charac- 
ters anywhere than here. Half of th: 
irreligiousness of California is itsel 
religious. Idealism springs naturally i1 
this lovely land of ours. There may |x 
souls who can traverse our Sierra, and 
overlook our incomparable valleys wit! 
no sense of the divine. But no book 
of devotions is half so eloquent of Gox 
as a thousand scenes upon which | 
have looked from the Siskiyous to thi 
sea by San Diego. And I have gotten 
close to men of the world here, as som 
would call them, perhaps as they would 
call themselves, and have found that 
their hearts were not insensible to thi 
inessages of the mountains and the val- 
levs, the glint of the orange and th: 
bloom of the almond and the apricot. 
the flash of splendid falls, and th 
majesty of such monoliths as no other 
land can show. When our churches 
come to themselves we shall find that 
the heart of California is religious. 
Even now there are priests and preach- 
ers here as large visioned as the prelates 
of any state beneath the stars and 
stripes. There are laymen here who 
have caught the vision of the modern 
church with its unselfish ministry to all 
men and to the whole man. There are 
saints as fit to be canonized as any who 
have walked beneath Italian skies no 
softer than our own, or dwelt in moun- 
tain fastnesses no more sublimely soli- 
tary and suggestive of divinity than 
haunts which the hunters know in our 


‘own Coast range, and snowy Sierra. 


California irreligious? No! The weak- 
ling may perish here if his imported 
religion is a mere veneer. But the 
Abrahamic soul may still find its Canaan 
in the west, beside the waters of the 
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world’s last Mediterranean, the “Great 
Sea” of the morrow, and the “chosen 
people” of God had never nobler con- 


quest before them, nor promise of 
larger reward than here. Perchanece our 
Moses is not born, our David still 


unnamed, our Elijahs and Elishas, our 
Isainhs and Hoseas, and Jeremiahs are 


ct to come. But the spirit of a happy 
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and holy inspiration broods over our 
land, and the world of tomorrow shall 
not only get its commerce by way of the 
Golden Gate, but forth from our city 
of Saint Francis, and our city of the 
Angels there shall go the songs and 
prophecies of the world’s best faith, and 
the evangel of a blessed hope and a glo- 
rious destiny for the race. 


Did You Stand? 


By A. J. 
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Did vou stand in the strife, as a brave man should, 


Or did vou bow low to vour foeman ? 


Did vou fight straight ahead to the trueand the good. 


Or vield to adversity’s omen ? 
It is not the end of the battle vou fought 


That is weighed by the Judge who will right it, 


Nor, haply, the worth of the thing that vou sought, 


But only, how well did you fight it ? 


You have wearled somewhat, and I’ve wearied somewhat— 


In fact, we have wearied together, 


And we've wailed, just a bit, of our troublesome lot, 


And have talked of the stress of the weather. 


But still did we go straight ahead, straight ahead, 


To the prize that we sought, and demand it ? 


For no one will ask of the weather that’s sped, 


But only, how well did vou stand it? 


We are pupils in school, and the lesson is hard ; 


Its problems are sorely perplexing. 


Shall we throw them away and the hornbook discard, 


Thus shirking the toil and its vexing? 
e 2 


Ah better, far better, to strive though we fail; 


To grapple the problem, nor shirk it, 


For the question may be, not, did you prevail ? 


But only, how strove vou to work it ? 




















What Happened On Half Way Grade 


By Harrier Bates CaLKINs 


IGH up on the summit Half Way 
reared its solitary building. At 


its very door the broad stage 
road began to lose something of its 
shapely proportions, continuing, it is 
true, for a mile or so beyond, and then 
dwindling to a mere trail which event- 
ually lost itself in a maze of rocks and 
sage-bush. 

The traveling public universally 
objected to the singularly inappropriate 
name given this tag-end of civiliza- 
tion. That it continued to do so, regard- 
less of protests, was Pat Magee’s pet 
grievance. “There ain’t nothing above 
us,” he would say, “let alone heaven, 
and there ain’t much below but Helltown 
(referring to the euphonious name of 
the next camp thirty miles down the 
road), and if that don’t make a clear 
title for Half Way my name ain’t Pat 
Magee.” 

Not a vestige of the old camp remains 
today, but thirty years ago half a dozen 
red-shirted men called the place home 
for a brief space. One of them, a broad- 
shouldered, blue-eyed fellow scarce out 
of his school-room, sat on the rickety 
platform in front of the low, shed-like 
tavern one hazy summer afternoon in 
1860. Below him stretched the dusty 
road. His eyes could follow its steep 
parallels down the twelve-mile grade, 


losing them in the long stretch of pine 
forest at its base, emerging again beyond, 
clear and distinct until they turned 
sharply into the hollow leading to Hell- 
town. Presently, upon that farthest bit 
of gleaming highway appeared a dark 
speck. The boy on the platform lazily 
rose from his chair, walked into the 
cabin and reappeared with a field-glass. 
Yes, it was the stage, not due at Half 
Way for several hours yet, but the mere 
sight of it was good for one who was 
expecting his half-yearly remittance 
from home, to say nothing of letters, 
books, and a supply of cigars. When one 
is so far removed from civilization that 
one hears from the outer world but once 
a month, there is some excuse for spend- 
ing a whole afternoon in pleasant antici- 
pation. 

And Jack Hartley was not one who 
believed in unnecessary exertion ; there- 
fore, he watched the slow progress of the 
stage so many miles below him until it 
disappeared in the stretch of pines. 
Then he turned, yawned vigorously. 
tipped a convenient chair to its most 
acute angle, lit a cigar and prepared to 
wait in patience until the reappearance 
of the stage upon the highway should 
afford him better amusement. 

Through the open windows of the 
cabin behind him came the sound of 
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men’s voices, accompanied at pretty 
regular intervals by the dull shuffling 
of cards, the tramp of heavy feet across 
the uncarpeted floor, the clinking of 
glasses, and the cool gurgle of something 
being poured into them. 

The lad on the platform smoked on 
in silent content. He was an English- 
man, this stalwart fellow, not very long 
from home, enjoying to the full this 
novel kind of life, spending his days in 
hunting, prospecting, or wild rides over 
the mountain fastnesses; troubled by no 
useless ambitions, but absolutely satis- 
fied for the time being, to have escaped 
from London fogs and uncomfortable 
suggestions about settling down. 

Sometime, of course, it would be 
pleasant to return to England. He 
might do a few of the things his family 
expected him to, marry Amy Vaughton, 
and vegetate in the vicarage at Hazel- 
dean, for example. But let the future 
take care of all that, the present he 
claimed for himself. He would sow his 
wild oats his own way, and if the sowing 
were a bit more reckless than he really 
intended, why, the consequences be upon 
his own head. Just now he was too thor- 
oughly content to worry, and so he sat 
and smoked, and watched the slow after- 
noon burn itself away, until with a 
start he realized that it was high time 
the stage had traveled through the shade 
and coolness of the pines and reappeared 
upon the open road. Time! It should 
have emerged from the woods an hour 
ago. 

Hartley closed his watch with a snap, 
seized the field-glass and gazed through 
it long and earnestly, then he flung it 
aside, gave a low whistle and walked 
into the cabin. 

“Boys,” he said, his young voice trem- 
bling with excitement, “there’s something 
wrong with the stage. It went into the 
pines at two, it’s four now, and there is 
no sign of it yet.” 

A party of four men sprawling around 
a rough table greeted this news with a 
chuckle of amusement. 

“Knowing ye to be a tenderfoot Eng- 
lish,” said one of them, continuing his 
leisurely dealing of the cards, “I reckon 
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yer expect thar’s ben a ‘hold-up’ down in 
them pines. I’m sorry to disappoint ye, 
but the actooal fact of the matter is a 
broken bit of harness or a set-to with 
one of the hosses.” 

“Jest leave Dave Stokes to git that 
there machine up on time, kid,” went on 
one of the others. “He was goin’ to 
bring his wife up with him this trip 
and he’s goin’ easy account of her.” 

“All that’s very well,” said Hartley 
impatiently, “but I was looking through 
the glass and I am quite sure | saw a 
bit of rifle-smoke above the trees—it 
might—be Indians.” Hartley said this 
hesitatingly—his inexperience had been 
an unfailing source of amusement to 
these rough but kindly comrades, and so 
he was not entirely unprepared for the 
burst of laughter that followed this sug- 
gestion. 

“Go long, sonny,” said Steve Gordon, 
turning around in his chair, “take yer 
little pop-gun and scare the red devils 
off, and ef ver gets tired, ask one of 
the squaws to wheel ver home in a 
leetle kerridge.” 

Hartley turned indignantly away; he 
knew better than to show his annoyance, 
but he felt that Gordon had gone too 
far. Gordon was the best fellow in the 
world, but he didn’t know everything, 
and as to his suggestion about Indians, 
he didn’t see anything very funny about 
that—there were plenty of them around, 
and it only took a very little fire-water 
to turn them from peaceful neighbors to 
dangerous enemies. Hartley settled his 
revolver more firmly in his belt, took 
his rifle from the rack, walked slowly 
to the corral, mounted his horse and 
dashed down the road. The men at the 
card-table laughed as he clattered past. 
Then they returned to their game and 
the play went on until the lengthening 
shadows made them look at one another 
with faces strangely questioning and 
alarmed. 

“Durned ef I thought it was so late,” 
said Gordon, rising and striding to the 
platform. 

The other men followed and all four 
gazed intently down the empty road. 
At length Pat Magee broke the silence. 
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“T reckon suthin’ is wrong with the 
stage, boys. Anyway it ain’t goin’ to do 
no harm to promenade down thet way 
and see what’s become o° Hartley.” 

“As far as thet air concerned,” said 
Gordon quietly, “the boy may hev been 
right about its bein’ Indians. The pesky 
devils air liable to do dirty work any 
day, most ways when ye ain’t expectin’ 
it. I’m with Pat about investigatin’, 
hovs, so git your rifles and don’t waste 
time.” 

Two hours later the four men, travel- 
ing with the caution and wariness of 
experience entered the pines below the 
grade. They found an overturned and 
broken coach. Beside it on the ground, 
mutilated beyond recognition, lay the 
bodies of the driver, the Wells Fargo 
messenger and guard, and one passenger. 
Farther on, most mercifully dead, undis- 
figured save by the bullet hole in her 
forehead, was Dave's pretty voung wife. 
Near her was stretched a slender figure 
which Gordon stumbled over, and then 
raised in his arms. 

“My God, bovs, it’s 
alive—quick, brandy. What is it, old 
fellow.” and Gordon bent his head to 
catch the faltering words that came from 
the lips of the dying boy. 

“It—was—Indians—when | got her 

they were taking off—the woman—I 


Hartley, and 


1 


shot her—to save her. She begged me 
to—” 

There was a long —pause—the 
unchecked tears burned in the eves of 
every man in the watching group. Gor- 
still knelt supporting Hartley. 
Suddenly the boy rose to a sitting posi- 
tion. 

“Oh, let's camp here,” he 
eagerly: “don't go any further tonight. 
See how green and shady it is, and how 


don 


said 
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cool the river looks—and the hills—lI 
never—saw—them—so light !” 
There was a moment’s silence—the 


bright expectant look in the boy’s eyes 
faded and the fluttering breath grew 
fainter. For a brief space longer Gordon 
hent tenderly over him, then rose to 
his feet. 

“He's handed in his checks, boys,” 
he said reverently. But Magee pushed 
him aside and knelt by the prostrate 
figure, 

“ft reckon ver wrong, pardner,” he 
said in the voice of one speaking with 
authority. “I don’t believe the Lord 
means to treat the kid as crooked as 
all that—I reckon he means us to pul 
him through: he ain’t over the Divicd 
vet, and I don’t calculate to let him git 
across just vet. Pass along that ther 
flask.” 

What it was—whether the will of th 
Lord, or Pat’s rude surgery, or the Eng- 
lish lad’s clean blood, or perhaps al 
three, certain it is that an hour later 
four triumphant men carried — th: 
wounded hov over the trail to Half Way. 
And there, after hours of anxious wait- 
ing, the doctor from Chico sewed and 
bandaged and coaxed back into shape 
and comeliness the brutal wounds of the 
futile struggle. 

“There, lad.” he said, as he gave the 
hoy a fatherly pat on the head befor 
leaving, “vou'll be about in no time, and 
ready to take the first stage for home, 
I warrant.” 

Hartley looked startled. “And leave 
the boys!” he said weakly. “No, sir, | 
guess Vl stay with the bovs—if thev'll 
have me.” , , 

Across the 
Gordon a 


listening Pat 
look. 


room the 
satisfied 
aint he?” 


vave 
“Game, 


said he proudly. 











When Kerr Dropped Out 


Drawings by Cooke 


ERR was a man whose 
name fitted him like a 
glove. I do not remem- 
ber his christian name, 
if indeed, he had such 
a thing, but he didn’t 


need any—just Kerr 
was enough. Still this 
man had the distin- 


guished honor of being 
the first to be hanged 
by due process of law 
in western Utah, and if 
Justice had slipped her 
blind and gone to work 
with her eyes open, the 








procession following 
him would have been 


a long one, and some, whose names have since 
been written more or less high on Nevada’s 
scroll of fame, would not have been around 
when the offices got ripe. This, however, is a 
digression and merely an expression of indi- 
vidual opinion. 

“Lucky Bill,” William Thorington, had 
been tried by an informal court of his peers, 
found guilty of cattle-stealing and accessory 
in a murder, and was duly hanged on Clear 
Creek, four miles south of Carson City. Kerr 
was tried in the territorial court of Utah and 
hanged by the United States Marshal, John 
D. Blackburn. 

He was a Missourian, lanky of build, and 
about six feet four inches in length, or pos- 
sibly six foot six when the kinks were out of 
him. His crime was the murder of two 
young fellows who had just crossed the 
plains, coming, I believe, from Michigan. 


7 


Kerr imagined he was a “bad” man; instead 


he was simply a_ cowardly, despicable 
assassin. He ran across the young fellows, 


and, pretending to own a ranch up King’s 
cafion, back of Carson, hired one of them. 
Taking him up the road in the evening, Kerr 
shot him to death, rifled his pockets, getting 
forty cents. With this he purchased more 
liquid courage, and, hunting up the other 
young immigrant, told him he could give him 
a job along with his partner. He did, killing 
him at the same spot, and dumping both 
bodies into the creek. 

This murder proved more profitable, net- 
ting almost a dollar. Kerr, drunk, boasted 
of the killing, thinking it would make him a 
reputation as a gun man. He was arrested, 
tried before Judge Cradlebaugh, and, hoping 
to save his neck, confessed. He was sen- 
tenced to be hanged, the judge expressing 
regret that he didn’t have as many lives as a 
cat so that he could be hanged several times. 
There had been several escapes owing to inad- 
equate jail facilities, and to prevent any acci- 
dent of this kind, the execution was fixed at 
a date just remote enough to permit the mar- 
shal to prepare for it. 

The execution took place at the scene of the 
murder, and was a great social success. The 
whole town turned out to do honor to the 
occasion, and I, being small, was permitted 
to crowd through to the front row. The gal- 
lows consisted of two posts set in the ground, 
with a platform supported by shorter posts. 
Kerr mounted the platform and made a ram- 
bling speech, confessing his crime, and gen- 
erously forgiving everybody, including the 
marshal in charge of the ceremonies. 

It was a new business to the marshal, and 
owing to the fact that the rope had not been 
stretched and that sufficient allowance had 
not been made for the slack in his couplings, 
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when he shot through 
the trap and the 
wrinkles came out, his 
feet struck the ground. 
The rope was_ short 
enough, however, to 
stretch him out full 
length, and he swung 
round and round on his 
toes, unable to maintain 
his balance, literally 
going out quietly on his 
tiptoes. His eyes had 
been covered with a 
strip of black cloth tied 
around his head, and in 
the drop this was pulled 
up, exposing his left eye. 
Every time he swung 
round he_ reproachfully 
gazed at Blackburn, and, while he couldn’t 
give voice to his thoughts, his expression 
indicated that the suspense was killing him. 
Blackburn was tender hearted and easily 
moved to sympathy. He walked around the 
scaffold to where a shovel, used in setting the 
posts, leaned against it, and with this he 
gently scooped the sand from under Kerr’s 
feet, smoothing his dying pathway with a 
shovel and giving a happy termination to 
what promised for a while to be a hiatus. 
His presence of mind and prompt action were 
highly commended, and that night Carson 
City celebrated the consummation of her first 
and greatest social function. As for myself, 
I got more of the proceedings than I bar- 
gained for, for that staring eye and dangling 
form visited me many a night afterward. 
J. H. CRADLEBAUGH. 








A Home Letter 
S's sat on the porch with her dogs 


around her, looking across the valley 

to the hills that flung a soft pink light 
back to the setting sun. The view was a 
familiar one, for it was twenty years since 
she had first looked across the valley, but it 
had never lost its beauty for her, never 
failed to set her dreaming, first of what 
might be, later, of what might have been; 
and always the spell of the rose-pink light 
kept the longing of the one or the pain of 
the other from being greater than she could 
bear. But today, although she looked from 
force of habit toward the hills, her eyes 
alone, followed the soft curves of their sky- 
line, while her mind was busy with the open 
letter in her hand, whose thin, bluish sheets 
rustled now and then in the light breeze. 
It was from home, that far country over 
land and sea, whose name meant everything 
so different from her present life, and which 
she had left, never thinking but that a few 
years at most in this new, golden land would 
enable her to return and live forever among 
her own people. 
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It was not the first reading of the letter. 
She had read it so often that she knew its 
contents almost by heart, although it had 
arrived only the day before yesterday. 
together with one from the lawyers, which 
she had read but once. The latter was brief 
and to the point, and told her that a legacy 
had come to her—not a large fortune, but 
enough to lift forever the burden of poverty 
from her shoulders and from Jack’s. The 
letter in her hand was not brief—how could 
it be when there was so much to say of the 
future when she and Jack would come home 
after their long exile. She would not find 
much change; many of the old faces were 
gone, of course, but new ones would be there 
to welcome her warmly, and home itself was 
the same. 

The stately houses of the countryside were 
as stately as ever and the crooked little vil- 
lages as picturesque. She had not realized 
that they were picturesque until she came 
to live in a country whose hamlets usually 
consisted of a prosperous saloon or two, a 
ramshackle blacksmith shop, a glaring white 
store and sundry box-like cottages lined up 
in the vicinity. 

She had thought that she hated this life, 
with its lack of so many of the refinements 
to which she had been accustomed, but now 
that there was a prospect of leaving it for- 
ever, she suddenly realized that a strange 
love of it had grown upon her unawares, and 
that the very freedom from conventionality 
which had once filled her with amazement, 
almost with disgust, was now its chief charm. 
“Of course, you will sell your ranch and 
come at once,” the letter said confidently, 
and Jack, in the first burst of enthusiasm, 
had said the same, forgetting for the moment 
what years of experience had taught him: 
that ranches are so much more easily bought 
than sold. 

“I'd rather like to see the place in good 
hands,” he had added later. “A man with a 
little money might do a great deal for it.” 

She smiled as she thought of the speech— 
she had heard it so often, for Jack had 
always been loyal to his own, and, in spite 
of all discouragements, had maintained that 
theirs was the finest piece of property in that 
part of the state, and that “a little money” 
was the one thing needful to make it as pro- 
ductive as it was beautiful. And now that 
the little money had come, they were to 
leave it. 

The pink light had faded from the hills, 
leaving their outline clear cut against the 
darkening sky. Usually, she went indoors 
now to take up the broken thread of the 
day’s work, for necessity had made her as 
active in the house as pleasure had always 
made her without. Her collie, who knew 
her every habit, rose, stretched himself and 
looked at her inquiringly, then walked around 
to the other side of her chair and lay down 
again; but she made no move, for her 
thoughts were still with the letter. 


















“We know how happy you will be,” it 
went on, “to leave that dreary place, so far 
away from all the things that you love, and 
take up the old life again. We shall expect 
you to come to us for a long visit as soon 
as you land.” 

She smiled a little at the word “dreary,” 
but surely the point of view was a natural 
one. She held the pen of a ready writer, and 
during the first trying years in a new country 
her impressions had been vivid and unpleas- 
ant and she had sent them home by every 
mail. The long, dry summers, the brown 
hills, the roads axle-deep with dust, which 
turned to mud during the heavy rainfall of 
the winter—all this sounded dreary enough 
on paper, and when, slowly, she realized that 
her new home had a beauty of its own, it was 
a beauty so different from her old ideal that 
she felt it would be impossible to make those 
at home understand, She had grown used 
to many things that at first had seemed so 
strange, and she had likewise ceased doing 
many things that had once been a habit— 
making visits, for instance. She had made 
very few visits since leaving home, first 
because she had few friends, and later because 
Jack could not leave the ranch, and she 
would not leave him. The thought of 
mingling with another’s household was not 
all happiness by any means, and then—those 
new faces! However, Jack would be happy; 
he at least would thoroughly enjoy going 
home, with all it would now mean of life 
and leisure, and she who had given him her 
help and sympathy during the lean years 
would not withhold them now, nor mar his 
pleasure that the time of plenty had come. 
He must never guess what this second home- 
breaking would mean to her. 

The collie raised his head, and a moment 
later Jack came slowly around the corner of 
the house, hands in his pockets, his short 
pipe drooping from the corner of his mouth. 
He looked keenly at his wife, but the gather- 
ing darkness hid her face. The dogs came 
lazily up to him and he patted them absently 
as he sat heavily down upon the step. There 
was no breeze now, everything was still, and 
a faint silver glow above the hills told that 
the moon would soon rise over their crest. 

“It is twenty years,” he said, abruptly. 

She turned her head toward him, but did 
not speak. For a while he puffed at his pipe 
in silence. 

“T was thinking,” he began again, “that 
perhaps we might rent the place. Of course, 
we want to go home—that is—well, of 
course, we must go, but, you see, if we don’t 
sell, but only rent i 

She straightened in her chair. “We can 
come back,” she said, softly. 

He nodded, and she knew that» her 
unspoken wish was his; that in him, too, 
was that love of the west which comes so 
slowly, but when it comes, endures, and that 
in good time they would come back. 

EuNIcE WARD. 
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Comstock Croppings 


T was some ten years after the discovery 
| of gold in California that the mineral 

wealth in Nevada began to attract atten- 
tion. Reports floated back from Old Washoe, 
as the country was known at that time, and 
many a miner who had not met with good 
luck in the Golden State drifted across the 
mountains and went into the scramble for 
wealth on the other side. The men who 
struck the first trail which led them eventu- 
ally to the Comstock, encountered gold near 
the Carson river at the foot of the ravine 
where Dayton now stands. They followed 
up the gulch for miles and panned out the 
“punkin-seed” gold which had been washed 
down from the mother lode, since known the 
world over as the Comstock. 

When they bumped up against the massive 
walls of Mount Davidson they built their 
camp-fires and erected their rude tents and 
the word went down the gulch and through 
the forests of the Sierra and over into Cali- 
fornia that they had struck something good 
there on that slope where Virginia City now 
stands. The rush of fortune hunters soon 
began, and the California papers, alarmed 
at the prospect of an exodus from their 
section, took pains to discourage the strikes. 
All sorts of derogatory reports were pub- 
lished and men were advised to think several 
times before going into that wild and deso- 
late section to look for precious metal. 

The silver end of the game was not then 
in evidence, except as a sort of black refuse 
which congested the sluice-boxes. Finally, the 
Grosh brothers, who were skilful assayists and 
metallurgists, reached the scene of action and 
made an assay which demonstrated that the 
ledge was rich in silver. This was made in 
their tent at midnight and they never gave 
out “what it went.” A comrade heard the 
noise and saw them examining a solution in 
a tube by the mellow light of their little 
furnace, and the next day they began to pack 
their traps and arrange to leave. They 
started out to secure capital, but they per- 
ished in the snow not far from Placerville. 
Years later their heirs attempted to induce 
Benjamin Butler to bring suit for the Com- 
stock lode. Butler examined the case and 
advised them that the wealth of the possible 
defendants was so vast that a jury, impan- 
eled on the ground, might lean toward the 
money end of it, He never gave better advice. 

Melville Atwood claims to have-made the 
first recorded assay of Comstock rock. It 
went over two thousand dollars in silver. 
Presently the rush began, and Virginia City 
soon became the liveliest mining camp the 
world ever saw. William Sharon was sent 
up to represent the Bank of California. He 
loaned money like water on no other security 
than a few holes in the ground and the words 
of the men who owned the holes. W. C. Ral- 
ston, then president of the bank, heard of his 
work and wired him to come down. When 
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COMSTOCK—-FROM AN OLD PHOTOGRAPH 


he expostulated with Sharon for his “fool- 
ishness” he was met by a demand for 
$5,000,000 more. 

These holes in the hill struck pay ore; the 
stock board in San Francisco was at once 
the scene of the wildest excitement, and it 
was not long before Sharon was crowned 
the “King of the Comstock.” For a long time 
there was no one to wrest the scepter from 
his hand. He manipulated the market at 
will and Ophir, his favorite stock, was the 
bell-wether that led the market. He ran 
for the United States senate and gave all 
the members of the legislature the tip when to 
buy. They bought at low figures and as they 
did so they were advised by Sharon not to 
hold after the three hundred mark had been 
reached. They passed the tip to their friends 
and everybody got in and when the stock was 
booming the liveliest, the legislature elected 
him to the United States senate. “Don’t hold 
after three hundred, boys,” was his caution 
and they all said they wouldn’t and they 
didn’t, for it went down with a run before 
reaching that mark, and Sharon recouped 
all his campaign expenses and added six 
figures to his bank roll. While the Com- 
stock had its hand in, it made some 
more United States senators. John P. Jones 
made his millions in Crown Point and 
was sent to Washington, and James G. 
Fair, not to be left in the cold, was called 
upon by his party to bleed for the cause. 





When the excitement was at its height over 
the silver product of the Bonanza, Phillip 
Deideshimer wrote a report of the probable 
extent of the find, which in his estimation 
seemed to reach to the center of the earth, 
growing richer with depth. His estimate ran 
into the billions and it is said that when this 
report reached Germany it resulted in the 
demonetization of the white metal by that 
country. A miner, on whose property Deide- 
shimer offered to make a report, declined, by 
saying, “Don’t do it; after you publish the 
report silver will be cheaper ’n tin!” 

No mines in the world ever had such con- 
veniences for miners, or such perfect safety 
appliances. Hundreds of thousands of visi- 
tors have gone down those cages and not one 
was ever injured. The custom was for notable 
parties to be photographed. One of the best 
known shows General U S. Grant and family 
in the center. There was another man in this 
group who does not appear in the picture. 
It was the late Edwin L. Colnon, who was 
then a reporter on the Virginia Chronicle. 
He was a man of great independence, and 
never kow-towed to Fair, who had a mortal 
dislike for him. It was Fair who ordered it 
cut out of the negative. 

Once John Mackay telegraphed from Lon- 
don that some friends of his who belonged 
to the nobility were to arrive in a few days 
and that they must be entertained regardless 
of expense when they visited the mine. A 
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few days later a number 
of performers belonging 
to a stranded negro min- 
strel troupe showed up 
and asked to visit the 
mine. One, by way of 
jocular introduction, said 
they had met John 
Mackay in London, and 
he had insisted that they 
visit the mine. They 
were promptly taken for 
the party Mackay had 
wired about, and after 
their tour through the 
lower levels, they found 
a lavish lunch awaiting 
them, with champagne 
by the bucketful. They 
were also given rooms at 
the office where Mackay 
made his home in Vir- 
ginia City. The day 
after their departure the 
real noblemen showed up 
and were treated with 
such seant courtesy that 
they left in disgust. 
When Mackay reached 





fornia; Traffic 


Southern 


Virginia City a few weeks later the atmos- 
phere about the office was blue for some 
days. 

Many a great singer has warbled for the 
miners in the lower levels, and many an 


actor has been forced to recite for the men. 
John McCullough, Tom Keene, Edwin Booth, 
Charles Pope, Frank Mayo, and others have 


GENERAL U. 8S. GRANT AND MRS. GRANT, JOHN W. 


RAILWAY MEN AND SCIENTISTS ON 
In the group are Professor Joseph N. 
Director E. 
Company; Frank Seaman, of New York; Jas. Horsburgh, Jr., of the 
lacific Company. 


THE COMSTOCK 
Le Conte, University of Cali- 


0. McCormick, of the Southern Pacific 


given Shakesperean recitations, and Ilma 
Di Murska, Mrs. Bowers, Modjeska, Jeffreys 
Lewis, Ada Menken, Clara Morris, the Wor- 
rell sisters, Winetta Montague, and scores 
of stage celebrities have entertained the 
miners; a grotesque audience of men stripped 
to the waist. The miners say that Bob Inger- 
soll and Henry Ward Beecher made their 
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trip a very jolly one. They were not 
together when they started on the tour of 
the lower levels, but they both entertained 
the miners with jig-dancing. They say, to 
this day, that Bob was more finished in the 
double shuffle than Henry. 

When Mme. Modjeska visited the Consoli- 
dated Virginia, Senator Fair actedasthe guide. 
All people look the same in miner’s clothes. 
Modjeska took the trip in company with a 
Comstock reporter who told her that the 
guide expected fifty cents for his trip. She 
went over and laid it down under Fair’s 
nose as she left the office. Turning, she saw 
an angry expression on Fair’s face, and 
asked the reporter the reason. 

“Guess he wants another half—we’ve been 
down two hours,” the wag replied. 

She walked over and depositing the other 
half on the table apologized for her over- 
sight, and left happy in the feeling that 
the guide had been properly treated. 

Sam Davis. 


The Stone in the Road 


N 1853 I was engaged in business in 
] Little Grass Valley, California. At that 

time Butte county extended from Colusa 
county on the west to the state boundary 
line on the east. Little Grass Valley was at 
the head of Who Haw navigation, that is 
to say, it was as far in the mountains as 
you could go with freight teams. The valley 
is situated on the south fork of the Feather 
river, and until the railroad opened up the 
Truckee river, Little Grass Valley produced 
all of the ice consumed in Marysville and the 
entire northern part of the state. Freighting 
supplies to the mountains was a great busi- 
ness in those days, and it was no unusual 
sight to see ten or twelve, six and eight- 
mule teams come into the valley every day. 
The supplies so delivered were taken to the 
mines on pack-trains to those working on 
the different creeks farther up in the moun- 
tains. Teams coming into the valley loaded 
would reload with ice for Marysville. 

The teamsters made many complaints 
about a certain boulder that was in the 
road on the grade leading out of the valley. 
It appeared that this boulder was in the 
way both coming in and going out, and had 
caused a great amount of trouble to the 
teamsters. Some of them had said that if 
the boulder was not taken out of the road 
that they would quit teaming. So it hap- 
pened that my partner, John Arnold, and 
I, took crowbar, pick, shovel and ax, and 
went out to investigate this rebellious 
boulder and see what we could do to get it 
out of the way. We found it deeply 
embedded in the earth, extending well under 
the roadway; that it was very large, weigh- 
ing some tons, and it would be no babies’ 
play to remove it, but it had to be removed. 
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So at it we went with shovel and pick, dig- 
ging under and around it, thus we worked 
for three or four hours, until finally we 
had the satisfaction of seeing it loosened 
from its bed, and by using a big pry we 
started it down the side of the mountain, 
nothing could stop it now. 


through the thick timber as though there 
had been nothing but reeds, jumping and 
plunging on its way, finally landing in a 


small stream at the base of the mountain. 


This creek was one of the tributaries to the ae 


south fork of the Feather river and never 
ran dry like most arroyos. After our laugh 
and a good rest, for it had been hard and 
hot work for us, we shouldered our tools and 


trudged back home, and after a few days re 


the boulder was entirely forgotten. Late 


that fall a man by the name of Frost cane 7 


to my place to borrow an ax and shovel for 
a few hours. He told me that he had run 
some kind of an animal in a hole and he 
wanted to dig him out. I thought no more 
about it until I heard the true history of 
the boulder as I received it from Frost. 

It appears that he was hunting squirrels, 
and being thirsty, he got down by the side of 
this boulder for a drink. It had embedded 
itself in the center of the creek and the 
water ran on both sides of it. The side 
where Frost stooped down to get his drink 
happened to be the side of the rock that had 
been scraped and ground by contact with 
the wagon wheels; the water of the little 
creek had washed it clean and he saw streaks 
of gold in it, so he got the tools and went 
to work. In the first place he went a few 
yards above the boulder and made a dam in 
the creek, and then he dug the sand and 
gravel from around the rock, after which 
he piled on several cords of dry wood, of 
which there was plenty at hand. Then he set 
the pile on fire and kept piling on wood for 
several hours until the rock had become 
thoroughly heated, when he cut the dam and 
submerged the rock with the result of burst- 
ing it into fragments and displaying to his 
astonished gaze a mass of pure free gold, 
which was worth seventeen thousand dollars. 

Older citizens of San Francicso who recol- 
lect the jeweler, G. W. Tucker, and his 
store on Montgomery street will remember 
the large, bright nugget displayed in his 
show-window and weighing something over 
three hundred ounces. That nugget was the 
center of the boulder that John Arnold and 
I worked so hard to get out of the road 
that Sunday morning in July, 1853. About 
a quarter of a mile above where this boulder 
lay on the side of the mountain, a quartz 
ledge cropped out, and we naturally thought 
that the boulder had come from that ledge. 
We spent many dollars prospecting, but we 
never found a trace of gold anywhere on the 
mountain on which we found the boulder 
in the road-bed. 


J. B. CARRINGTON, 
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Work of the Reclamation Service 


A resumé of the work performed by the 
reclamation service shows that seventy-seven 
miles of main canal, fifty-four miles of dis- 
tributing system, and 186 miles of ditches 
have been constructed, including dams, head- 
works, ete. Tunnels having a total length 
of three and a half miles have been 
driven, including more than a mile of the 
great Gunnison tunnel. More than 250 miles 
of telephone lines have been installed and 
are in operation; 126 miles of wagon road, 
many miles of which were cut out of solid 
rock in almost inaccessible cafions, 147 
bridges, and fifty office and other buildings, 
have been constructed. 

The United States reclamation service was 
organized in 1902, immediately after the 
passage of the reclamation act. As soon as 
possible after a discussion of preliminary 
plans in Washington, investigations were 
begun in the thirteen states and three terri- 
tories which are beneficiaries under this act. 
By utilizing the data gathered in previous 
years by the Hydrographic branch of the 
geological survey, the service was enabled 
to concentrate its efforts upon several 
projects, and plans for their construction 
were soon prepared for the consideration of 
the secretary of the interior. Up to the 
present time eleven of these projects have 
been approved and are under actual con- 
struction. Their estimated cost is nearly 
$30,000,000. 





Caring for the Insane 


The new cottage for convalescent women 
at Agnews—the California hospital for the 
insane—is a large and handsome building. It 
is built in the Mission style, two stories in 
height, with a southerly exposure, and broad 
wings extending east and west. A balcony of 
considerable width extends along the front 
of the main building, the pillars and arches of 
which form a picturesque arcade. Dr. 


The Course of Empire 














whose 


experience in 
treating the insane covers a period of twenty- 
seven years, designed the structure, which 


Leonard Stocking, 


cost $39,000. The interior furnishings cost 
about $3,000. The money was supplied by 
the paying patients of the hospital, who con- 
tribute on an average of $2,000 a month. 
The social hall is handsomely appointed. It 
is commodious, of convenient access and is 
flooded with sunlight a greater portion of the 
day. The floor is hardwood, the ceiling 
beamed and the walls tinted a light cream. 
Here rocking-chairs, reading-tables, divans, 
cozy corners and a plentiful supply of books 
and magazines are provided for the enter- 
tainment of the patients. There are soft 
Axminster rugs, fresh muslin curtains at the 
windows, and selected pictures are hung 
artistically about the walls. Warbling lin- 
nets make musical echoes down the corridors. 
The private rooms are scrupulously clean 
and are tinted in harmony with the general 
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THE NEW COTTAGE FOR CONVALESCENTS AT AGNEWS 


decorative scheme. They open into corridors 
leading north, east and west, converging at 
the north side of tue reception hall. At one 
end of the main corridor is located the large 
dining-room, with windows on each of three 
sides. 

The hospital has a self-supporting dairy of 
forty cows, poultry pens containing eighteen 
hundred chickens, and a_ bakery. The 
patients go out of doors for several hours’ 
recreation each day, the able-bodied doing a 
great share of the many chores about the 
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THE DRAWING AND RECEPTION-ROOM OF THE 
CONVALESCENT’S COTTAGE 


Wales, photo 


place. To see these comfortably clad, care- 
free young women patients chatting in groups 
about the grounds, some reading on shaded 
benches and others enjoying a nap upon the 
velvety lawn, is to feel assured that the best 
that can be done for these people is being 
done by California. The holiday season at 
Agnews is looked forward to with pleasure, 
and is never forgotten by the inmates. On 
Christmas day nearly one thousand pounds of 
turkey formed a nucleus for a grand dinner, 
which was followed by the distribution of 
fruits, nuts and candies. 
R. E. WALES. 


At Irvington and Mission San Jose 


One of the best parts of California seems 
to be little known, notwithstanding its 
proximity to San Francisco. Of course, all 
interested in the old Spanish missions know 
there is such a plage as Mission San Jose. 
But few of them know that the country 
around is capable of being made a veritable 
paradise. Nestling close amongst the foot- 
hills, the quaint old village is in the midst 
of scenery of remarkable beauty. The soil 
is rich, water is abundant, and the climate, 
taking it all the year round, is probably 
unequaled even in California. Certainly it 
is not surpassed. The grounds in which for 
so many years lived the late Juan Gallegos, 
while in his possession, were of surpassing 
beauty. Where the family live now is an 
orange orchard, showing that here, as- well 
as in the “sunny south,” the golden fruit 
comes to full maturity. There is another 
orange orchard, at Niles, from which oranges 
are being daily shipped even now. 

The nearest point to the mission that the 
railway touches is Irvington. Here is, per- 
haps, the most beautiful spot in all this 
beautiful region, occupied by Anderson 
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C. J. O'NEILL AND L. N. BUTTNER, OF SAN FRANCISCO, WITH THEIR CATCH OF STRIPED BASS, AGGREGATING 
135 POUNDS IN WEIGHT, TAKEN FROM CARQUINEZ STRAITS IN TWO HOURS’ TROLLING 


Academy. Its large, admirable campus, its 
excellent buildings, including a gymnasium 
which “is a gem,” and the variety of trees 
and shrubs on its grounds, make it truly 
an “ideal place for a school.” The manage- 
ment of the school is worthy of the “ideal 
location.” No wonder the boys love their 
* school. 

The possibilities of the whole region are 
great. The wonder is that they have not 
been known better long ago. The increasing 
amount of farm produce of all kinds that 
leave Irvington and neighboring stations is 
only an indication of what a few years will 
show. With more rapid communication with 
the‘bay cities, and a better knowledge of this 
beautiful district, those desiring country 
homes will secure the beautiful sites yet 
unoecupied. 


Striped Bass Fishing 


San Francisco bay and its tributaries offer 
great sport for anglers during certain sea- 
sons. On September 21, 1905, C. J. O’Neill 
and L. N. Buttner, of San Francisco, caught, 
in Carquinez straits, thirty-five striped bass, 
aggregating 135 pounds in weight, ranging, 
by individual fish, from three to twelve 


pounds, fourteen ounces, in weight. The 
largest fish was caught by Mr. Buttner with 
a seven-ounce trout rod, while Mr. O’Neill 
caught the next largest—twelve pounds— 
with an ordinary bass rod. The entire catch 
was made in two hours’ trolling with number 
four Wilson spoons. 


California’s Mineral Wealth 


The future of the mineral industry of this 
state (California), is not confined to the 
development of gold mining alone. The 
Sierra is rich'in untold quantities of miner- 
als, clays and building stone. These are 
being brought to notice very slowly at this 
time, but the progress made is probably 
greater than is guessed by those not inti- 
mately connected with the mineral industries. 
The development of both oil and copper min- 
ing has been recent and rapid, and the growth 
of these industries to vast proportions almost 
in a night is well known to all Californians, 
and who shall say that other of our min- 
erals may not develop great industries as 
rapidly? We have iron ores, mineral paints, 
asbestos, platinum, marble, slate, granite, 
sandstone, lime, clay, cement. With vast 
mountains of mineral territory that has 
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never been intelligently prospected, it is im- 
possible to say what we have not. Even 
diamonds have been found, and it is claimed 
that there is a well-defined belt of diamond- 
bearing territory extending from near Down- 
ieville, in Sierra county, to Cherokee, in Butte 
county. Many diamonds of small size have 
been found near the latter place. * * 
At this time no man may say what aiaaee 
will be created by these hidden minerals. The 
clay deposits of California are said to be 
capable of producing wares equal to the best 
the world has ever known. There are mar- 
bles equal to the best in Vermont. Asbestos 
deposits are numerous and supposed to be 
valuable. We have the materials for making 
cement equal to the best Portland. In short 
we have a vast resource of mineral wealth 
certain to create industries and support 
millions.—W. A. Beard, in letter to Califor- 
nia Promotion Committee. 


Money From Sea-Water 


In the April (1905) number of SUNSET 
magazine I read with a great deal of interest 
a letter from a Mr. Edwords, quoting a physi- 
cian as saying that sea-water possessed many 
virtues in a medicinal way, and that the man 
who would some day put it up in an attrac- 
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tive form, could make his everlasting fortune 
by selling it to a willing public. To be sure 
he could, if he went about it in the right 
way, only he would have to keep a wary eye 
on his “Uncle Sam.” Years ago there was a 
man in Brooklyn, who was coining money 
from his wonderful “Elixir of Life.” A 
pamphlet encircled each bottle sold, telling of 
its virtues, and naming the ailments that 
poor humanity is heir to that could be cured 
by its wonderful powers. Testimonials from 
Oshkosh and Kalamazoo, with pictures of the 
cured ones, were printed in large type, and 
the confiding public bought in proportion. 
Had this genius been allowed to continue his 
lucrative business, by this time he would 
undoubtedly have a mansion on Fifth avenue 
in “millionaires’ row,” but the United States 
authorities discovered this “elixir of life,’ 
and put the poor man out of business for 
selling to its dear children that which they 
could get for nothing in unlimited quantities, 
instead of buying it at one dollar a bottle. 
ANITA KELLOGG CORNELL. 


People who are thinking of traveling in 
Mexico will be glad to hear that Hermosillo, 
Sonora, now has an excellent hotel in the 
Arcadia. It is under the management of 
E. S. Richardson. 
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THR MEN EMPLOYED AT THE WEST OAKLAND MILL OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY; F. V. CARMAN, 


GENERAL FOREMAN, IS IN THE CENTER OF THE PICTURE. 


NUMEROUS LABOR-SAVING INVENTIONS 


MR. CARMAN IS THE ORIGINATOR OF 
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Plays and the Players 


The cheerful relations existing between the 
editorial staffs of the London papers and the 
management of the thea- 
‘The Prodigal ters is remarkable. This 
Son” in was quite lately exempli- 
London fied, when George Alexan- 
der received a lump sum 
in advance representing $1,250 a week for a 
season of fourteen weeks in Hall Caine’s 
play, “The Prodigal Son,” at Theater Royal, 
Drury Lane. 

George Alexander, like others of England’s 
prominent thespians, left a mercantile posi- 
tion for the boards. He is the English 
matinée favorite, a man of striking appear- 
ance, pleasing declamation and splendid car- 
riage. To the late Sir Henry Irving he is 
indebted for his first prominent part. He 
traveled with the great artist for many sea- 
sons, having played during four of Irving’s 
American tours. The engagement of Alexan- 
der at the figure above quoted elicited many 
paragraphs of comment from the leading 
dailies, and the amount of advertising result- 
ant is a prominent factor in the great success 
which has attended Arthur Collins’ produc- 
tion of “The Prodigal Son.” 

Alexander’s impersonation of Oscar 
Stephenson is somewhat disappointing to 
those who have read the novel. In the first 
three acts his portrayal of the talented, but 
vacillating young Icelander’s struggle against 
the stratagem of the unprincipled Helga 
fails to convince. But in the fourth he rises 
to the oceasion grandly, and his auditors 
feel inclined to forgive his previous thin and 
indifferent interpretation. 

Lily Hall Caine, in the rdle of Thora Neil- 
sen, gives that afflicted maiden a _ sweet, 
unworldly personality, and carries off her 
share of the laurels rightly. But it must be 
confessed that the outstanding characters of 
the book and play, Magnus Stephenson and 
Helga Neilsen, intrusted, respectively, to 


Frank Cooper and Nancy Price, are most 
entitled to the full meed of praise. Miss 
Price, as Helga, wends her sinuous, intriguing 
way with frightful fidelity, and Mr. Cooper, 
as the noble stalwart Magnus, uncorks his 
vials of wrath in voice vibrant and virile as 
thunder, and does it for less than half 
Alexander’s screw at the box-office, an addi- 
tional commentary on the luck of prodigals. 

The production receives a magnificent set- 
ting at Drury Lane. The most memorable 
feature is the Casino scene in the third act. 
every detail of which is executed in most 
painstaking, realistic fashion. 

Not since Alfred Sutro’s great “Walls of 
Jericho” received its baptism on the London 
stage has such a money-coining melodrama 
engrossed the attention of play-going Eng- 
land, and Hall Caine must be intensely 
gratified at the success, histrionically and 
financially, of this really strong, attention- 
riveting dramatization. 


A current of fresh blood is being infused 
into the veins of the musical life of the 
twentieth century. The cavil of 
Wilhelm critics as to prodigies appears 
Backhaus, deplorable, when one _ contem- 
Pianist plates the work of such brilliant 
bantlings as Mischa Elman, 
Florized Von Reuter and Vecsey, ard still 
more absurd if one considers results attained 
by those who have recently emerged from 
the chrysalis of prodigy and are soaring into 
the realms of the universally acknowledged 
virtuosi. Among the latter, such names as 
Joseph Hofman, Jean Gerardy, Jan Kubelik 
and his friend, Wilhelm Backhaus, stand 
forth most prominently. 

The last named, fresh from Eugene D’Al- 
bert’s tutelage, first performed in London 
five seasons ago, at the age of sixteen, and 
was received with acclaim. Two years ago, 
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WILHELM BACKHAUS 


when Siloti, who suddenly fell ill on the eve 
of his proposed performance of Beethoven’s 
Concerto in G, at the famous Hallé concerts 
in Manchester, Backhaus was called upon at 
a moment’s notice to fill the breech. Dr. 
Hans Richter, the conductor of the orchestra, 
was delighted with his playing, and said: 
“I have never heard any pianist play this 
concerto more thoroughly in the spirit of 
Beethoven.” At twenty Backhaus' was 
installed as first professor of pianoforte at 
the Royal College of Music, Manchester, 
which post he holds today, with the privi- 
lege of playing at home or abroad at will. 

With a career behind that many a veteran 
musician might envy, the young artist is as 
modest of his achievements as the merest 
tyro. Great verve and astounding facility 
characterize his technique, and for poetry and 
charm, his immaculateness is unequivocal. 

Backhaus is a most difficult young fellow 
to interview, unlike most artists of his vogue 
and experience. 

“You are an American he queried. 
Acknowledging the corn, he nodded his 
Beethoven-like head and plunged in: 

“Strangely enough, it was an American 
gentleman who first insisted on my coming 
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over here to London. He came 
to Germany after animals for 
the menagerie in Bellevue gar- 
dens, New York, and insisted so 
strongly that I came. They call 
me a Manchester man, now.” 
“You have a good head of 
hair for your business,” | 
hazarded, with honest admira- 
tion, for Wilhelm has the 


maize-colored poll almost in = 


duplicate which enhanced 
Ignace Paderewski’s platform 
value. 

Here a bevy of “flappers” 
(Londonese for the hair-down- 
the-back miss 
favored one of the calcium), 
armed with programmes ior 
autographs, whirled me away 
like a feather, and the little 
golden-haired boy made a 
gesture of protest and fled. 

After a comprehensive series 
of concerts in all the conti- 
nental capitals, the pianist will 
visit America, reaching San 
Francisco during the spring of 
1907. MALCOLM FRASER. 


Caro Roma has turned her 
talents to writing songs. Her 


headquarters are 


Caro Roma, in New York. 

asa Small _ wonder 

Song-Writer that with her 

study and faith- 

ful apprenticeship at trying to 

please the public, the desire 

grew to create. Her voice lent itself easily to 

tones of sympathy and tragedy, and her songs 

run the gamut of emotions. Her two most 

popular songs are “Violets” and “Resigna- 

tion”—songs varying greatly in subject-mat- 

ter. “Violets” was composed in San Fran- 

cisco a number of years ago and dedicated to 

her friend, Mary Thorn. The song has enjoyed 

a popular run of years in the cafés and music 

halls. “Resignation,” Madam Roma wrote on 

the occasion of her mother’s death. Sembrich 

popularized a series of Roma’s songs. They 

were six in number, called “Love’s Cycle.” 

The cycle ends with a waltz, which was Sem- 

brich’s special favorite and one which she 
often gave as an encore. 

Although this author’s greatest success 
was made abroad, her education is strictly 
American. Her first effort to express herself in 
song, publicly, was made at the age of three, 
at Platt’s hall, San Francisco, and she has 
stepped on and off the stage pretty much ever 
since. Home surroundings, circumstances, 
friends, all tended to encourage and develop 
her talent. She studied phrasing with Alfred 
J. Kelleher, instructor at Mills’ College, in 
Oakland, California, and showed in those days 
a strong bent for spontaneity and originality. 
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CARO ROMA 


Her abounding freshness of spirits was 
balanced by the disposition to be thorough 
and complete. 

So comprehensive was her California train- 
ing that she was enabled to graduate from 
the New England Conservatory of Music, in 
Boston; a four years’ course, in thirty weeks. 
At the end of thirty weeks solid labor, vaca- 
tion and Saturdays included, she won the 
gold medal given by the citizens of Boston. 
— O’Neil, Nordica’s teacher, was also 
lers, 


THE 
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her magnetic poise 


Song devotees of 
Francisco, remember 
and the wealth and volume of her rich 
voice. She also sang at the  Presby- 
terian church, Oakland, and was the favorite 
of clubs and concerts. Under Cleveland’s 
administration she traveled as soloist with 
the Marine Band of Washington.  Dur- 
ing the recent Knights Templar conclave in 
San Francisco, the prima donna song-writer, 
who was on a visit home, wrote for the 
Knights a march, which she orchestrated for 
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INEZ FABBRI-MULLER, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
IN SAN FRANCISCO, IN 1872 


a full military band, and led the orchestra 
herself when they played it for the first time 


in the Mechanics’ Pavilion. The Knights 
presented her with a handsome souvenir to 
commemorate the occasion. 

Although Madam Roma’s repertoire is of 
the most extensive, comprising farce, comic 
and grand opera, still she always had a way 
of passing over the adulations that are always 
offered to a charming singer—a way of 
steadily marching forward, till, sure of her 
ground, she could give to the world what she 
had been quietly absorbing. She weaves 
words and music, both of which she writes, 
into songs peopled with unrealities, songs in 
which spirits revel and songs permeated with 
humanity. 

For seven years Madam Roma has been 
traveling, singing, working. In her travels 
she enjoyed the friendships of such composers 
as Tosti, Mattigallico, Mascheroni, Arditi, 
Guy D’Hardelot, and the famous French 
woman composer, Chaminade. Madam Roma 
is called by her publishers, “The American 
Chaminade.” 

“I believe,” says Madam Roma, “that 
every woman who does creative work should 
have a room consecrated to that work, a 
holy of holies. I have always had such a 
place where I can lock the door against the 
world and be alone with my piano. It is 
understood that I am not to be disturbed 
unless the house is on fire. When I step out, 
I get the news of the busy throng. It is like 
living in two worlds.” 

ISABEL FRASER. 
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Californians, to whom thirty-four years 
ago does not sound like a page from medieval] 
history, need 1 
introduction to Mad. 
ame Inez  Fabbri- 
Miiller. A_ brilliant 
cantatrice, with a world-wide reputation, 
she came to California in the very height oj 
her greatness, and the big, but infant, west, 
received her for its own, and she, who hadi 
tasted the hospitality and professional)” 
glories of every civilized country, virtually) 
exclaimed with Romeo: “Here will I set up B. 
my everlasting rest.” 

In 1872, Madame Fabbri opened a season 
of German and Italian opera at the Cali-® 
fornia theater, San Francisco, with a com- 
pany which included herself as prima donna, 
Anna Elzer as mezzo-soprano, Pietro Baccie 
tenor, Jacob Miiller baritone, and Carl Spel- 
man as basso. It was a great success and 
for over ten years she gave a_ season 
of grand opera in San Francisco. Wach- 
tel, Fabbri and Miiller form a trio the 
old-time music lovers delight to remem. 
ber. Madame Miiller was born Agnes 
Schmidt, and at the age of sixteen made her 
début in Kashan, a small Hungarian town, 
in the réle of “Lucretia Borgia,” to help an 
obscure director whose prima donna was too 
ill to sing. So well did Fraitilein Schmidt 
aquit herself that the Herr Director was 
enabled to repeat the opera three times, and 
this was, of course, the firing of an ambition 
which later brought her success. For four 
years she sang in country towns, and at last 
reached Hamburg. Here she was so fortu. 
nate as to attract the attention of Herr 
Mulder, a fine impresario and director, who 
saw at once the great possibilities of her 
voice, temperament, and ambition. Herr 
Mulder became her instructor and within a 
year she became his wife. 

Herr Mulder translated the name of Agnes 
Schmidt to Spanish and it then read Inez 
Fabbri, and under this name, four years 
later, the young prima donna made her début © 
in Italian opera in the role of Abigail, inf@ 
Verdi’s “Nabucodonosor.” Then followed a 
tour that today would fill our pampered 
warblers with horror. With her husband, 
she set out for Chile, going by way of Cape 
Horn from Europe. She sang at Santiago, 
and other South American cities, and then 
went overland to the Argentine Republic. 
The crossing of the Andes necessitated the 
service of twenty persons, and forty mules 
and horses. It took ten days to make the 
journey to Mendoza, where were relays, and 
then several days more to Buenos Ayres, 
where her traveling costume was laid aside 
for theatrical robes, and for thirty nights 
the Teatro Colon had not space to admit 
the crowds who flocked to hear the new 
operatic star. ; 

Such a journey through the South Ameri- 
can countries, in the early sixties, must neces 
sarily have been full of color, and cannot be 


Inez Fabbri-Muller 
—An Appreciation 
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APHIE JAMES, WITH HER HUSI 
COLUMBIA THEATER, 


ut tender memories to an artist, especially 
rhen crowned by “the command of the royal 
amily of Brazil that Madame Fabbri shall 
ing at the Royal Gala at Pernambuco.” 
Her first New York appearance was in 1860, 
yhere she sang “Traviata” under the man- 
gement of Maretzek, and in opposition to 
Adelina Patti, who had undertaken to make 
fortune for Strakosch and Grau. As Vio- 
etta, the journals of that time unanimously 
ceorded to Madame Fabbri the superiority, 
nd the contest between the two singers 
esulted in the defeat of Patti and Grau. 


3AND, LOUIS JAMES, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AT THE 


Years later, on the stage of the Grand Opera 
house in San Francisco, Patti publicly 
acknowledged she owed her success then in 
“Traviata” to the instruction she received 
in watching Madame Fabbri in the rdle. 

It is Madame Fabbri’s career, in San 
Francisco, of which California is so justly 
proud; for coming here after ten seasons 
as prima donna of the Royal theaters of 
Vienna and Frankfort, she not only gave a 
series of operas seldom heard here, but she 
brought to this coast, at great expense, some 
of the best voices the world has ever heard. 
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MARTIN VY. MERLE, AUTHOR OF “THE LIGHT 


ETERNAL” 


The opera house, then called Wade’s, was 
opened by the Fabbri company in a spirited 
rendering of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
followed by a beautiful extravaganza called 
“Snowflake,” but on January 23, 1876, this 
latter was withdrawn in favor of the 
“Huguenots,” and grand opera continued for 
eight months to phenomenal business. The 
season embraced such operas as “La Dame 


> 


Blanche,” “Postillion,’” “Der Freischutz,” 
“Lucia,” “Robert il Diavolo,” “Stradella,” 
and introduced such artists as Theodore 


Wachtel, than whom there has possibly never 
lived a greater tenor and actor; Carl Fanues, 
conceded the greatest basso, who could also 
act; Jacob Miiller, Theodore Hableman, Ida 
Valerga, and many others. 

As an artist of rare versatility Madame 
Fabbri has probably never had an equal, for 
she ranged easily from Wagner to Bellini, 
and as an actress she was a most dramatic 
figure, possessing great fire and strength, 
and at the same time her work in “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” stamped her a most 
charming comedienne. Until 1881 her career 
was one of progress and achievement; then 
came the change, unforeseen, and wrought 
largely by the results following the assassina- 
tion of President Garfield. She retired from 
the stage for a time, but later joined 
a company to sing for the first time in 
English the new opera of “Carmen.” The 
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public was sunk in grief over its martyred 
dead, and “Carmen” was not popular. To 


try and retrieve some of the loss sustained [7 
she brought to the coast Madame Papinheim, 


but unfortunately her opening bill was 
“Lohengrin,” and the people at that time 
were not Wagner enthusiasts. Some one 
suggested to Madame Fabbri that she need 
not keep her contract with the prima donna, 
as the latter had failed, but the little woman 
drew herself up dramatically and exclaimed: 


“Madame Papinheim is an artist, she has | 
not failed,” and $12,000 was paid as a reward | 


for two weeks singing to empty benches. 

“But the man that’s worth 
man who can smile when everything goes 
dead wrong,” and those are Madame Fabbri’: 
characteristics. With great sweeps of mis- 
fortune her all was swept away, and yet she 
is today, at seventy-five, a beautiful, white 


haired woman, with a beaming, kindly smile 
and a nature so brave and a mind so puref 
one wonders that she has ever known a sor | 
Her love for her art has never wavered, |. 
and it is her joy and happiness to encourage F- 


row. 


and assist the young who are standing at 
Fame’s threshold, and no one could come 
within the influence of her noble character 
without gaining strength. One of her con 
vincing dictums is that Italy affords no 
better opportunities for the training of a 
singer than does glorious California. 
BERTHA CREIGHTON. 





So long as the writing of religious books 
and plays pays better than anything evil 


a writer may produce, relig- 


A Play that’s 


ious people need have no 


Made a Hit fear. This has been proven | 
recently by the success of 
a play, which relies for its foundation 


entirely upon the Christian religion. “The 
Light Eternal” was written by Martin V. 
Merle, a student at the Santa Clara college, 
and was originally intended for a college per- 
formance, and was for male characters only. 
It was so well received that the student- 
author re-wrote it, introducing female char- 
acters and a love story. Manager Harry W. 


Bishop, of the Majestic theater, in San Fran | 
cisco, accepted it and gave the piece an 
play & 


elaborate, beautiful production. The 
met with instant success and will probably 


find its was over the country; at present it 


is being played in Los Angeles. 

The author is a San Franciscan who 
received his training on the stage. When he 
was a mere lad he went to New York and 


joined Frederick Warde’s company. He 
afterwards played with Jessie Millward, 
Edwin Stevens, and several of Charles 


Frohman’s companies. He tired of the stage, 
and realizing his lack of schooling, returned 
to California and entered Santa Clara col: 
lege, where he is in his senior year. It was 
in the atmosphere of the old mission college 
that he wrote “The Light Eternal.” 
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tyred 
_ To 4 The plot is, in brief, as follows: Marco } 
ned & Valerius, a christian youth, is in love with 
elm, Princess Artemia, daughter of the pagan \ 
was & emperor, Diocletian. ‘The Princess recipro- 
time cates, but she is betrothed to Corvinus, who 
one afterward becomes Prefect of Rome. Cor- r 
need vinus seeks Marco’s destruction, and the 
nna, & trials and persecutions heaped upon the lat- ) 
man |) ter by the pagan ruler of Rome, forms the 
ned: thread of an intensely interesting plot. 
has | The great scene in the play is in the fourth ) 
vard | act, where Marco is brought before the | 
Ss. emperor for trial. The youth refuses the 4 
the | tempting offers of the pagan court and i 
es denounces the pagan gods. Diocletian, infu- 
bri’s riated, commands his death in the coliseum ef 
mis- the following day, and further charges his 
he soldiers to at once force Marco down on his 
nite: F knees before the altar of Jupiter, which is 
mile F a massive structure in the center of the stage. } 
pure F The guards seize the youth. He struggles ie 
Sor with them, crying out to Heaven for pro- 
‘Ted, tection. Suddenly there is a terrific peal of } 
rage i thunder, and a lightning flash strikes the 
5 at altar, utterly destroying it, and from the 
ne darkness above, there shines a flaming cross. 
eter It is a wonderful effect and a thrilling 
Col: climax. 
mM The cross was the suggestion of the Rev. 
f a Richard Bell, the scientist of Santa Clara | 
college, and is new to the stage, being purely 
N. a laboratory experiment. In the last act 
Marco goes to his death in the coliseum, P 
leaving Artemia, whom he has won over to j 
Oks Christianity, standing in the light—the light if 
evil of faith, which is eternal. 
slig- 
no 
ven 
of 
tion 
The 
ip 
ege, 
per- 
nly. 
ent: 
ar- ij 
W. | Talma, phcto 
‘all: NELLIE STEWART AS “SWEET NELL OF OLD 
an DRURY,” MAJESTIC THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO 
- Violet Holmes, a clever and attractive San { 
- it Francisco woman, who some three years ago 
: went east to seek her fortune on the stage, is 
a the leading actress of the “Yon Yonson” 
company. She made her appearance in that 
play recently, in the role of Grace Jennings, 
at the Grand Opera House, San Francisco. 







Miss Holmes was warmly welcomed, for she 
has many friends in this city. Her success 
is the more deserved from the fact that she 
was without influence, and has attained her 
present position solely by industry and 
ability. 














Be oa ‘ 3. 7” 
VIOLET HOLMES, GRAND OPERA HOUSE, Miss Nellie Stewart, an Australian actress, 
SAN FRANCISCO supported by George Musgrove’s Australian 
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EDITH EVELYN, ALCAZAR STOCK COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 


dramatic company, is playing a 
special engagement at the Majestic 
theater, San Francisco, in “Sweet 
Neil of Old Drury.” The entire 
production was brought from the 
Princess theater, of Melbourne, 
and the original incidental music 
was rendered by an orchestra of 
twenty musicians. 


During the month of March, the 
Aleazar theater, in San Francisco, 
will complete its five hundredth 
consecutive week, making it the 
senior stock house in America. 
Miss Edith Evelyn is the leading 
woman of the company. She is an 
actress of ability, and great per- 
sonal charm. Miss Evelyn was 
with Richard Mansfield for four 
years, and when he visited San 
Francisco, recently, he sought in 
vain to re-engage her. 


The Jenne Morrow Long College 
of Voice and Dramatic Action, of 
San Francisco, sent out invita- 
tions, during January, for the 
graduation matinée, at the Majes- 
tic theater, of Miss Alpha Ger- 
trude Clark. Miss Clark had been 
playing good parts with Bishop’s 
players for sixteen weeks. Every 
student of this college has to have 
at least that much experience 
before they are graduated. In this 
way the students all become pro- 
fessionals. Miss Clark has had 
several good opportunities for 
positions, but it has been under- 
stood for some time that she is to 
remain with Mr. Bishop. At her 
matinée she appeared in_ the 
second scene from “Camille,” in 
“Drifted Apart,” by Sir Charles 
Young; also “A Set of Turquoise,” 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. She 
showed great versatility and 
power of emotion. 


Edwin Emerson, Jr., author, 
lecturer and war correspondent, 
who has been in San Francisco 
some months, is about to tour the 
eastern states, giving a series of 
interesting illustrated lectures on 
Manchuria, Korea, Japan, and 
California. Mr. Emerson is one 
of the best of story-tellers, and 
his lantern slides tell whole 
volumes. He has several brand- 
new stories that are guaranteed to 
keep any audience awake. 
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In her willow chair on the rose-sheltered 

porch, when the afternoon sun shone warm on 

the hillside, sat Mar- 

Some Reminiscences of garet Miller, “beauti- 

Margaret Miller * ful Margaret,’ as 

she was called in 

her youth; handsome, lovable Margaret Mil- 

ler, as she remained, with her abundant 
brown hair, kindly eyes and cheery ways. 

“I don’t know why I live so long,” she 
said, laughingly, after passing, by many a 
Christmas, the allotment of three-score and 
ten; “I don’t know why I live so long; I 
guess the Lord has clean forgot me. But I 
don’t worry. I don’t worry any more about 
anything. It isn’t worth while.” And then 
she sang, in her still sweet and scarcely 
tremulous voice, the beginning of an old- 
fashioned song: 


I ask not for beauty, I sigh not for wealth, 

But grant me, kind Providence, virtue and 
health ; 

Then richer than kings and far happier than 


ey, 
I'll not listen to all that deceivers can say. 


“Yes, I love fun, always did,” she went on. 
“My husband was a Quaker, and sometimes 
he would draw himself up very straight, 
without saying anything, and I knew he 
didn’t quite like it; then John D., that was 
my second child, would say: ‘Let mother 
7th it is better than paying doctor’s 
ills.’ 

“T was born in Winchester. I’m not going 
to tell you how old I am, but it was in 1816, 
and you can reckon for yourself. Yes, Win- 
chester, Ohio, and when I was a year old we 
moved over the line into Liberty, Union 
County, Indiana. 





* NotE—Mrs. Margaret Miller, the mother of 
Joaquin Miller, the “poet of the Sierra,” died at 
“The Heights,” near Oakland, California, on 
December 20th last, at the age of ninety years. 


“We lived in a two-storied, wooden house, 
painted red, with a chimney in the middle 
and fireplaces all around, and the floors were 
covered with homespun woolen carpets. 
Father’s place was on Silver creek, and after 
grandfather died and he bought out the other 
heirs—he was one of fifteen children—he had 
a sawmill, a flour-mill, a tannery and an 
oil-mill, where they made flaxseed oil. He 
was considered rich before he divided the 
property among his children. 

“My mother’s name was Elizabeth Fall, 
and her people came from Georgia to Wheel- 
ing, Ohio. Grandfather Fall had two wives 
and twenty-four children; twelve apiece. 
Mother was beautiful; had dark, reddish 
brown hair and a clear, very white skin. She 
was the most industrious woman I ever saw, 
did her own spinning, knitting and weaving. 
When I went to Oregon I had several of our 
home-made coverlets, and I thought they were 
nice. 

“We were all hearty as could be. We ate 
anything that tasted good, and never heard 
any talk about things being wholesome or 
unwholesome. One day, not iong ago, Joaquin 
tried to make me think that something I 
wanted wasn’t good for me, and I told him 
I always had eaten it, and that was why I 
died so young. Of course, he hadn’t any- 
tning more to say. 

“My husband, as I told you, was a Quaker. 
His sister was left a widow, and he came to 
live with her, and so taught school in our 
neighborhood and passed our house every 
night and morning, and stopped to speak. 
He told me afterwards he used to try to 
catch me unawares, but I was always fixed 
up. Mother was sick, then, and we had a 
large house to take care of, but I always 
managed to get my work out of the way 
early. 

“He taught that term and another one, 
and when we began to talk about getting 
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while near Rochester, not far from 











the Tippecanoe river, in Indiana. 

“It was three years before we 
finally started for Oregon, and by 
that time there were three little 
boys in the family, James, John 


D. and Cincinatus Heine (Joa- 
quin), besides Ella. George, my 
I never 


baby, was an Oregonian. 
called Hine Joaquin till I came to 


California. 
“They weren’t like most chil 
dren. Joaquin always kept to 


never 
wanted 


he never played, 
never 


himself ; 
had __ playthings, 





them; none of my children did. 
They were always doing some 
thing, or they wanted books. 


Those little boys used to take the 
team and a load of wheat to 
Logansport, sell it and put up at 
the hotel and come back the next 
day, and they were always reading 
while they were there. Once, when 
Jimmy and Joaquin went, it 
sleeted on the way home, and the 
boys crawled under the sacks and 
let the horses go without driving. 
They went all right, but Jimmy 
was so near frozen that he couldn’t 
stand. Joaquin must have been 
seven or eight years old then. 
Years after, when Joaquin’s name 
began to be in the papers, a man 
in Logansport wrote to us, asking 
if he was one of those little boys 
that used to drive into town with 
wheat to sell, and said that he 
would give anything for a good 
talk with their father and mother. 





MARGARET MILLER, MOTHER OF 


1816; DIED DECEMBER 26TH, 1905 


mother cried about it at first, then 
if I wouldn’t leave her as long as 
She died about a month after 
but we stayed till father mar- 


married, 
said yes, 
she lived. 
the wedding, 
ried again. 

“a; ‘they read Mr. Miller out of meeting 
for marrying me; he felt sorry, but we moved 
away, and then it didn’t matter so much. 
Father gave forty dollars for my wedding 
dress; a ‘brown satin with small, black figures. 
I already had six silk dresses, but he wanted 
me to have a new one, and I chose dark 
because mother was so sick I didn’t feel like 
wearing gay clothes. My changeable silk I 
bought by spinning and weaving enough 
linsey to pay for it. 

“Joaquin came naturally enough by his 
roving disposition, for his father : run- 
ning ‘somewhere every year or two. Like a 
fool, I would dig up the yard and plant 
things everywhere we went, but it didn’t do 
much good. Then he took it into his head 
to go to Oregon, but heard about the Whit- 
man massacre and waited. We stopped for a 





JOAQUIN MILLER ; 


“We set out for Oregon with 
two big wagons and a _ covered 
buggy for ourselves and clothes 
and provisions. The country was 
full of Indians, then, attacking the trains 
and shooting the people, if they couldn’t get 
the cattle and provisions without. They 
seemed to be always before or behind, but 
they never meddled with us. My husband 
didn’t like guns around, and they could have 
murdered us all, if they had tried. One 
evening, when he was praying, they came up 
with a whirl and a rush, but when they saw 
him with both arms raised and his eyes look 
ing at nothing near him they said, ‘He is 
talking with the Great Spirit,’ and went 
away. One day a big fellow rode into camp 
and talked a while, and he took a great 
fancy to Ella, said she was ‘heap nice,’ and 
took her for a ride. He brought her back all 
right, but it scares me now to think of it. 

“We were six months in crossing, and the 
cattle died and the people died, and the sick 
men lay in the wagons, and the well women 
drove the oxen; and wagons were left by the 
trail because there were no cattle to haul 
them, and we began to throw away what we 
could do without. I tore out the family 
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record, to keep, and left my big Bible some- 
where on the desert. It was an awful time, 
and I was so tired that I vowed if Uncle Sam 
would give me one hundred and sixty acres of 
land I would stay there till I was carried off. 

“Well, we managed to get through to Ore- 
gon with one team and a wagon and a few 
cows. They were all poor, for most of them 
had been yoked in with the oxen to help 
haul the load. We took up one claim and 
bought another and went to work setting out 
orchard and vineyard. We had the earliest 
and best fruit in the country, and our stock 
did well. I made butter and cheese for mar- 
ket and kept a sort of tavern, besides taking 
care of my children, and I hadn’t any 
servants, either, only a little Indian boy that 
my husband brought home one day after Ella 
died.” 

She leaned her head against the willow 
rocker, this still mourning mother, and sat 
silent, looking out across the peaceful bay 
with its anchored ships, but aroused herself 
at a question. 

“The farm? Oh, we kept it thirty-five 
years, and twice the house burned down, but 
we had a pretty cottage in Eugene besides, so 
after a while I took the children and went 
there to live in the winter, to send them to 
school, and Mr. Miller went back and forth 
as he liked. There were the cattle and 
horses and hired men to look after. 

“Perhaps it was on account of moving 
about so much, but Joaquin didn’t like school 
very well; wanted to take his books and 
study in his own way, so when he was thir- 
teen he left, with another boy, and we were 
dreadfully worried about him till we found 
out where he was. Yes, he came back and 
went to college a little while, not very long. 
He kept a journal coming across the plains; 
he was 10 years old then, but he began to 
write before that. He had a little sweet- 
heart, and she died and he wrote a poem 
about her. No, I haven’t any copy of it. I 
had two secrap-books full of his things and 
the newspaper notices, but they all went 
when the house burned. I wish I had his 
journal to show you, but when I think of 
that time I wonder we saved anything, even 
our own lives. It was more than a great 
many did. 

“Back in Indiana, visitors would ask him 
to speak Mother Goose pieces when he was 
so little he bumped his head against the 
table in running to hide afterwards. Yes, 
he was a little shy, but I think he liked it. 
He seemed to always believe he was to be 
famous. One day, before we came to Oregon, 
we were at dinner and he spoke out, all of 
a sudden: ‘Mother, some time you will have 
Judge Miller at table with you.’ 

“Well, he did study law, and he was a 
judge, for a while, but I guess he liked 
poetry better. His hair? It wasn’t like it 
is now, had a sort of blue cast, so that people 
noticed it. I remember once he stopped at 
Cafion City, on his way back from some- 


where, and the waiter called out, ‘Eggs for 
seven! Here comes that blue-headed lawyer 
again!’ 

“He was with Ike Mossman in the pony 
express business for a year, and it was dan- 
gerous business in those days, through the 
mountains, where there were deep snows and 
wild animals and robbers, but not many 
roads. 

“He was publishing the Eugene City 
Review when he married Minnie. He had 
never seen her before, but she wrote for his 
paper and they corresponded. The paper was 
too independent to suit some people and 
about the time of the war it was stopped, 
and John D. went east, and somehow, things 
seemed to keep happening. 

“You see, there were eight of us in father’s 
family, four boys and four girls, and I was 
the youngest, and all grew up and had fam- 
ilies of our own. My father’s name was John 
Daniel Witt, and we all thought so much of 
him that every one of us named a boy for 
him, and so, to tell them apart, we would 
say ‘John B., or John F., or John something 
else. Mine was John Daniel, and we called 
him John D. He was a noble boy. After he 
went away he used to write such long letters 
home the neighbors would wonder what he 
found to write so much about. Yes, he 
always found enough to say to his mother. 
He never came back. He enlisted in the 
Union army, and then, after a while, I didn’t 
get any more letters.” 

The fog came in at the Golden Gate, rolled 
along the bay, crept up the hills and drifted 
silently into sheltering nooks and cafions. 
She sat, watching it as it came, then 
added softly: “One day his father was 
killed, thrown out of the wagon by those 
spirited horses, and somehow, with it all, I 
didn’t care for anything any more, for a long 
time; people said [ was getting careless.” 

The fog parted and the light shone out 
gloriously golden on her hair, her face and 
her quiet hands. What need was there of 
asking more? The strong, honest, loving 
heart had expressed itself in this fragmentary 
story of her life. She had lived to work and 
to be happy in her loves and friendships, and 
with the going of those three dear ones the 
purpose of her life had wavered. The farm 
and stock were let, then sold, and finally, 
twenty years ago, she came to stay with her 
poet son, whose home, then, was merely a 
small cottage or two on a bare, rocky hillside. 
His early dream of Utopian life was not a 
prophecy, so far as might concern his own, 
and she did not care for help, preferring, 
until within a few years, to be alone and 
independent, even after the loving anxiety 
of friends protested. 

Many who knew her, and many others who 
did not, made light of the two-mile climb to 
“The Heights,” and went away feeling well 
repaid. A missionary to the Shawnee 
Indians, a man in his eighty-ninth year, 
walked up to clasp her hand, a venerable 
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bishop followed the path to the hilltop, and 
to this day it is called “the bishop’s walk”; 
children came and sang for her, famous 
educators, travelers, scientists and authors of 
all kinds and degrees, loved to sit beside her 
and talk or listen. She was an example to 
us all in her cheerful acceptance of life as it 
presented itself to her, with no extravagant 
mourning for the past or apparent dread 
of the future. ISABEL DARLING. 





The happy conception of gathering the 
scattered messages of sacred promise and 
admonition into classified bro- 


The Bible chures has been most adequately 


Mosaics executed by the compiler of the 
“Bible Mosaics,” Agnes Greene 
Foster. Into one little booklet are gathered 


all the promises of the Bible, classified more- 
over into promises of comfort, of love, of 
supply, of safety and so on; into other little 
volumes and similarly arranged are the 
answers, the commands and the admonitions 
of Holy Writ. The publishers, Paul Elder 
and company, of San Francisco, have issued 
them in the best of taste, printing them on 
Japan duplex paper, with decorations in deli- 
cate tints, suitable frontispieces on Japan 
vellum and dainty bindings. Price 50 cents 
net. ne een 

“Irrigation of the Sacramento Valley” is 
the title of a pamphlet by J. B. Lippincott, 
Supervising Engineer, Reclamation Service, 
United States Geological Survey. It is the 
substance of an address delivered at the 
reception of the Congressional Irrigation 
Committee at Red Bluff, California, June 
15th last. No one is in a better position to 
speak intelligently and thoroughly concern- 
ing the results of systematic irrigation in 
this section of the state than is Mr. Lippin- 
cott, and he has done so here, thoroughly 
and well. He points out the work undertaken 
by private enterprise, as well as that under 
government supervision and points out also 
that here in this vast inland empire are 
over two million acres of land, above the 
highest flow in the valley, to which water 
may be brought. It is estimated that 80,000 
acres can be irrigated from Putah creek, 
80,000 acres from Cache creek and 40,000 
acres from Stony creek. The water from 
these streams should be used to irrigate the 
higher valley lands near the points where 
these streams leave the foothills. The remain- 
der of the land on the west side of the valley 
would have to be irrigated by canals taking 
water from the Sacramento river. There 
are approximately 1,047,000 acres of land 
on the west side of the Sacramento valley 
below Red Bluff, above the overflow line of 
the flood of 1904. Upon the assumption that 
seventy-seven per cent of this land is irri- 
gable, and that the natural flow of the 
stream may be relied upon to furnish suffi- 
cient water for irrigation until] the first of 
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July, and that two acre-feet will irrigate 
an acre of land in the Sacramento valley, 
the natural stream flow, together with the 
water impounded in the reservoirs thus far 
surveyed, would be sufficient to irrigate this 
west side land, and probably furnish a sur- 
plus of half a million acre-feet to be applied 
for the irrigation of the northern part of 
the east half of the valley, as far south as 
Chico. The pamphlet is published by the 
Southern Pacific Company. It is elaborately 
illustrated. 





In the preface to their “Principles and 
Progress of English Poetry,” the authors, 
Professor Charles Mills Gayley, of the Uni- 
versity of California, and Clement C. Young 
open with the following statement: “This 
book is designed to serve as a kind of com- 
pendium or manual, not only for students 
and teachers, but for the general reader who 
takes interest in the materials and history of 
the higher English poetry, and seeks a simple 
statement of its principles in relation to life, 
conduct and art.” This is the keynote of 
the book, which is an exhaustive and memor- 
able treatise. Books about the art of poetry 
should be written by people who not only 
have the poetic instinct, but who, in some 
measure at, least, practice the art themselves; 
and in this respect at least one of the authors 
of this book is more than competent. Men 
who attempt to analyze measures, who dis- 
cuss poetic structure, and who try to inter- 
pret the rare elements of poetry, should be 
men who have themselves toiled with mind 
and spirit at making verses, who themselves 
know “the whirlwind way of song.” Here the 
subject of English poetry is most happily set 
forth. No element is too slight for analysis 
and interpretation, and all is elucidated with 
a wealth of illustration. At the back of the 
volume are 150 pages of instructive notes. 
Published by the Macmillan company. 


The Complete Cynics’ Calendar of 1906 
combines into one volume all the clever 
twisted maxims, illustrations, and decora- 
tions of the two previous years. Since this 
little volume by Ethel Watts Mumford, 
Oliver Herford and Addison Mizner first made 
its appearance, in 1903, it has been quoted 
so much that many of the proverbs which 
they changed to fit the twentieth century 
have almost lost their original form, par 
example: ‘“Naught lost save honor,” “Neces- 
sity is the mother of contention,” and “Many 
are called but few get up.” Paul Elder and 
company, San Francisco, publishers; price 
75¢. 


From the University Press, University of 
California, comes volume five, publications on 
zoology. It bears the title, somewhat bewil- 
dering to the uninitiated, of “Non-incrusting 
Chilostomatous Bryozoa of the West Coast of 
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North America.” It is written by Alice 
Robertson, and forms one of a series of con- 
tributions from the laboratory of the Marine 
Biological association, of San Diego. The 
bryozoa here described of the West Coast of 
North America constitute, the author notes, 
a fauna practically unknown to science. 
This summary is the first of a contemplated 
series of papers on this subject and the 
endeavor is made throughout to make this 
work as useful as possible to the general stu- 
dent, as well as to the expert. The price of 
this university publication is $1.00. 


The Southern Pacific Company advertising 
department has just reprinted in pamphlet 
form an article on “Irrigated Agriculture,” 
by Professor Samuel Fortier, in charge of 
the Pacific district of the Irrigation and 
Drainage Investigations, United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is a careful, 
expert estimate of the land in California 
available for irrigation, the streams which 
can be utilized, the need of industrious and 
intelligent settlers, the cost of preparing the 
land for irrigation, the errors made _ by 
beginners, such as the use of too much 
water, the value of pumping plants, and a 
conservative estimate of the results which 
may be expected from a judicious use of 
water, judged by what has already been 
accomplished. 


Professor Henry Morse Stephens, of the 
University of California, has been east 
recently as one of the Lowell Institute lec- 
turers to deliver a course of eight lectures on 
the “Enlightened Despotism of the Eighteenth 
Century.” The Lowell Institute of Boston 
is probably the most famous lecture founda- 
tion in America, and an invitation to deliver 
the Lowell lectures is regarded as one of the 
greatest honors that can be conferred. The 
greatest scholars from all over the world are 
invited in turn to deliver lectures in their 
respective fields, under the Lowell Institute 
endowment. After completing the Lowell 
Institute lectures, he attended the meeting of 
the American Historical association at Balti- 
more, and delivered a second series of lec- 
tures for the association. 


The appointment to the editorship of 
the Cosmopolitan of Bailey Millard is a 
deserved recognition of a Californian who has 
won his spurs by a happy combination of 
ability and hard work. As newspaperman, 
short story writer and novelist, Mr. Millard 
has “made good,” and in his new field there 
is no question of his success if Mr. Hearst 
and his directing generals only have wisdom 
enough to give Mr. Millard’s abilities free 
scope. In his work in the west Mr. Millard 
has shown the qualities of good news judg- 
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ment and excellent literary taste, coupled 
with an energetic and cheerful enthusiasm 
that made the hardest assignment light, and 
finished a task before beginning it. All sorts 
of well wishes have gone with him to New 
York—and with Mrs. Millard also—from 
their many western friends and associates. 





In “An Alphabet of History,” by Wilbur 
Dick Nesbit, cleverly illustrated by Ellsworth 
Young (published by Paul Elder and Com- 
pany, San Francisco), historical facts are 
presented in humorous, homeopathic doses. 
The jingles are bright, and interesting to 
adult reader or youthful student, whose 
memories cannot fail to be assisted by such 
lines as these: 


Zenobia was taken to the royal Roman palace, 
And there, the charming prisoner, we read, 
was quite the rage. 
Had she lived in this time of ours (we say this 
without malice), 
She might have made a lasting hit by going 
on the stage! 





“The Matrimonial Primer,” just published 
by Paul Elder and company, San Francisco, 
is sure to be read, quoted and enjoyed by a 
wide variety of readers. While the weak- 
nesses and foibles of husband and wife are 
freely exposed and dealt with frankly, still 
the purpose of the book is generous and 
wholesome, and its humor free from any 
objectionable liberties, with many a bit of 
good common sense salted in—sparkling with 
naive epigram, clever satire and shrewd wis- 
dom. The illustrations, by Gordon Ross, are 
unusually good, with a humor as delicate 
and fresh as that of the text. Never has 
Cupid been presented in as many and as 
attractive guises as in this volume. 





Gustav Stickley, editor and publisher of 
The Craftsman, Syracuse, New York, is a 
western man in sympathies. He is especially 
devoted to California, and this is shown fre- 
quently in the various issues of his attractive 
magazine. In the January number appears 
an excellent article on “The San Francisco of 
the Future,” with review comment concerning 
the proposed civic adornment planned by 
Architect D. H. Burnham. Other articles, 
well illustrated, include “New Art in 
Photography,” “Sculpture in Wood,” “Dr. 
Barnardo and His Life Work,” and “The 
Value of Beauty as a Municipal Asset.” 





The “Blue Monday Book,” one of the 
artistic leaflets published by Paul Elder and 
Company, San Francisco, is a compilation of 
optimistic quotations gathered by Jennie Day 
Haines. The attractive little volume is a 
pretty setting for the cheerful thoughts which 
should effectually banish even persistent 
blue devils. 
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“The Wisdom of Omar” is an attractive 
holiday publication sent out by Frances 
Eleanore Gotshall of Portland, Oregon. Here 
are selected some of the wisest and most 
attractive and helpful sayings of the great 
Persian philosopher. The work has been well 
done by Lischen M. Miller and Alma A. 
Rogers and makes an appropriate volume for 
a friendly greeting. 


One of the attractive holiday publications 
by Paul Elder and company, Sar Francisco, 
is a “Chorus of Leaves,” by Charles G. Blan- 
don. The book is a model of typographic 
art, and it is well that so tuneful a singer 
as Mr. Blandon should have put his musical 
efforts in such a setting. The frontispiece of 
the book is an excellent half tone of one of 
William Keith’s landscape studies. 


“Love, a Mosaic Essay” is a well-chosen 
compilation of quotations from gentle philos- 
ophers on love in its different aspects— 
divine, filial, maternal. This is the fifth of 
the little brochures issued occasionally by 
Paul Elder and company, San Francisco, the 
success of “Friendship” and “Happiness” 
having already been equaled by this recently 
published “Mosaic Essay.” 





THE SUNSET DISPLAY 
PANY, AT THE 
TOWNSEND STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


MADE BY THE DENISON NEWS COM- 
DEPOT, THIRD AND 


MAGAZINE 


California composers are rapidly coming to 
the front. George Frederic Keil has written 
a march and two-step, entitled “California 
Commandery,” which is so lively in tune that 
everybody “falls in” when he hears it played. 
Mrs. Fred R. Weigle has written an excel- 
lent piece, “The Maid in Poppyland;” and 
Ruth Macdonald has set to music the words 
of a song entitled “Divorced,” by Ludlow 
Burlingame, which is decidedly new in style 
and treatment. 


The value of sunlight, its miracles and 
benefactions, form the basis of Charlotte 
Grace Sperry’s book for little ones, “Teddy 
Sunbeam.” The practical lessons it teaches 
are embodied in quaint fables, which must 
certainly captivate the housekeepers of mimic 
homes and diminutive kitchens. The illus- 
trations, by Albertine Randall Wheelan, are 
no small part of the charm of the book, which 
is published by Paul Elder and company, San 
Francisco. 





The second series of “The Psychological 
Year Book” carries out the intent of the 
first, the compiler, Janet Young, having 
carefully selected such thoughts as tend to 
promote optimism and _ prosperity. The 
arrangement is chronological, beginning with 
selections from Genesis, and end- 
ing with thoughts from modern 
philosophers. Published in paper 
or suéde, by Paul Elder and com- 
pany, San Francisco. 





“Sovereign Woman versus Mere 
Man” is the title of a humorous 
collection of epigrams which 
would convince even the casual 
reader of the fitness of the title. 
It is compiled by Jennie Day 
Haines, with frontispiece and 
cover by Gordon Ross; published 
by Paul Elder and company, San 
Francisco.- 





Ethel Watts Mumford’s humor- 
ous book for 1906 is a “Joke Book 
Note Book,” published by Paul 
Elder and company, of San Fran- 
cisco. 


Books Received 


“The Valley of Dreams,” by H. 
Hayden Sands. T. N. Foulis, Edin- 
burgh, and Alfred Bartlett, Boston. 

“Catalogue of the Berlin Photo- 
graphic Company,” New York. 

“Oriental Studies,” by Lewis Day- 
ton Burdick. The Irving Company, 
Oxford ; New York; $1.00. 

“The Storm Signal,” by Gustave 
Frederick Mertins. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Indianapolis. 

















Sunset Rays 





A Railroad Romance ———— 

















‘Be my Valentine 
Throbbed the rtéam en-gine 
To the coy coal=car behind - 


‘How I burn for her!” 
Ah,what- tenderer 
Attachment could one find ! 


W. S. Wright. 


Triolet of the Unkissed 


Oh, her eyes were so bright, 
And her lips were so near me, 
That I stooped—just a mite— 
(Oh, her eyes were so bright) 
But my courage took flight, 
And she’s angry, I fear me; 
Yor her eyes were so bright, 
When her red lips were near me. 


George H. Maitland. 


A Japanese Age 


Would you be quite up to date? 
Then speed to the bric-a-brac store, 
And order a hideous plate, 
A dozen to match it—or more— 
And Japanese saucers galore, 
With wee, petite cups, for your teas, 
And uncanny mats, for your floor— 
For this is an age Japanese. 


And here it is proper to state, 
To those who would socially score, 
That oxfords have come to their fate, 
And boots are a night-mare of yore; 
The leathers we tripped in before, 
Are fashion eschewed, if you please; 
Tis sandals the continent o’er— 
For this is an age Japanese. 


Then banish the prosaic grate 
For brazier of charcoal, and bore 
Your friends with the tales you relate 
Of Japanese jiu-jitsu; quaint lore— 
Though some there may be who deplore— 
Import, from the tropical seas, 
Something that a mikado wore— 
For this is an age Japanese. 


L’ENVOI 


Ten-Shi, we kneel to adore, 
And swear by your small, stunted trees, 
And Shintoists be to the core; 
For this is an age Japanese. 
Stacy E. Baker. 
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On Telegraph Hill 


“Oi hear that your hoosband is followin’ 
the sea now, and it’s lonesome ye must be 
thinkin’ of him away on the billowy main.” 

“Ach, it’s no sailor he is. He goes along 
the shore diggin’ clams.” 

R. E. Snodgrass. 


The Pink Umbrella 


Luey Loo Lee was a gentle Chinee, 

A mandarin’s daughter of high degree; 

With her almond eyes and her smile so 
sweet— 

And she couldn’t stand up on her little club 
feet. 


When she took the air, it is understood, 
She went as a mandarin’s daughter should, 
In a lacquered chair picked out with red, 
And a pink umbrella held over her head. 


To carry her chair she had coolies ten, 

All dressed in blue silk, as the style was then; 
While the pink umbrella bobbed gaily along— 
And the umbrella bearer was Sam Sing Song. 


Sam Sing was a handsome young Chinaman— 

Tis the same old tale since the world began. 

Though poor yet a valiant youth was he; 

And he fell deep in love with sweet Luey Loo 
Lee. 


A mandarin’s daughter is proud, we know, 

And an umbrella bearer’s rank is low; 

So perhaps it was not quite the properest 
thing— 

But Luey Loo Lee fell in love with Sam Sing. 


MAGAZINE 


Oh, a sly little baggage was Luey Loo Lee! | 


She despatched the ten coolies to get her 


some tea. 

Then she looked at her lover, and smiled so 
sweet— 

But she couldn’t stand up on her queer little 
feet. 


Oh, light was the maid as a feather, and 
strong 

Were the willing young arms of her Sam Sing 
Song! 

He snatched her up and away he sped, 

With the pink umbrella held over her head. 


The ten coolies returning with ten cups of 
tea, 

Looked in vain for their lady, fair Luey Loo 
Lee. 

“That umbrella bearer—alack and alack! 

Has eloped with the daughter of Hi Lo 
Jak.” 


For Hi Lo Jak was the mandarin’s name; 
And if he was furious, who could blame? 

As he couldn’t forgive and he wouldn’t forget, 
He is probably fuming and swearing yet. 


But Sam Sing Song and his Luey Loo Lee, 

They were bound for the land of the brave 
and free; 

So they sailed away, and they never went 
back, 

To be cut up in bits by old Hi Lo Jak. 


Far from China they fled and its dust they 
shook ; 

And the pink umbrella was all they took 

To the happy new home away over the sea, 

Where Sam Sing dwells with his Luey Loo 
Lee. 


And in Chinatown, if you’re strolling along, 
Perhaps you will meet Mrs. Sam Sing Song; 
In a lacquered chair picked out with red, 
And the pink umbrella held over her head. 


Frances Wilson Starmer. 





The Blessed Appetite 


Flapjacks fer breakfast; 
Flapjacks at noon; 
Flapjacks at six o’clock— 
An’ it ain’t a bit too soon! 
Oh, diggin’ strains yer muscles, 
An’ bends yer back, all right, 
But it pays ye double value 
In yer blessed appetite. 


Yer claim may be a dandy— 
An’ ’yer hopin’ thet ’tis so, 
An’ thet ’twill pan out better 
The deeper thet ye go— 
But though ye dig out bushels 
O’ the golden metal bright, 
Ye’ll take out naught more precious 
Than yer blessed appetite. 
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Yer coffee—it is nectar! 
Yer bacon—it is prime! 

Yer bread—waal, thet is flapjacks, 
An’ it’s flapjacks all the time; 

But, bless ye, how ye love ’em! 
They don’t git stale a mite, 

For they’re seasoned every meal time 
By yer blessed appetite. 


The nabobs with their millions, 
However rich yer claim, 

Would stack but paltry thousands 
Before ye fer the same; 

You bet there’s dozens of ’em 
Would jump right out o’ sight 

Fer a chance to give a million 
Fer yer blessed appetite. 


Flapjacks fer breakfast; 
Flapjacks at noon; 
Flapjacks at six o’clock— 
An’ it ain’t a bit too soon! 
Oh, diggin’ strains yer muscles, 
An’ bends yer back, all right, 
But it pays ye double value 
In yer blessed appetite. 
Arthur J. Burdick. 


Back to Petelumy 


As I tell paw, if ever ’gin I set foot on 
shore, 

He'll never ketch me on the sea a-tossin 
round no more; 

I’ve seen a-plenty, thank ye; I’m cooked jest 
through ’n’ through 

On all this steamboat business; I’m done I 
promise you. 

It’s up an’ down an’ down an’ up and up an’ 
down all day— 

A body haint got time to think er strength 
enough to pray. 

Sea sick? Well, jest ask Hiram! He 
knows it haint like me 

To act the grunt—no, sir! 
sick as I can be! 

Paw, won’t you please do as I ask and take 
this broth away, 

These crackers, too—I’d ruther try to eat a 
bale of hay; : 

I feel so plumb discouraged, but I hope I’ll 
live to see 

The town of Petelumy, fer it’s good enough 
fer me. 


I’m sick—I’m 


I really didn’t want to go, but Bud, our 
oldest son— 

He once went fer as Salem in the state of 
Oregon— 

Bud jest insisted I go take a rest an’ see my 
folks, 

An’ paw he took the idee up an’ he set in to 
coax, 

An’ so, of course, again my wish an’ better 
jedgment, too, 
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We bundled up our duds an’ went—a pretty 
how dye do! 

Fer Jake, my brother’s youngest boy, was 
sick a-bed with mumps, 

An’ Jim had yeller janders—th’ hull fambly 
in the dumps! 

I got so tarnal tuckered out I felt jest deef 
an’ dumb, 

An’ ’fore we’d been there quite a week Jane 
Ann cut off her thumb; 

Then I looked straight at Hiram an’ Hiram 
sez, sez he, 

“The town of Petelumy’s plenty good enough 
fer me!” 


When Mandy got the whoopin’-cough an’ 
chicken-pox struck Liz, 

And brother John looked sorter scared an’ 
sez, “The rheumatiz!” 

I could a-sunk clean through the floor— 
a-died right then an’ there, 

All cooped up in a city flat a-breathin’ city 
air! 
I done my Christian dooty, 
showed a willin’ hand, 
And kep’ a smilin’ face an’ worked when I 
e’d sca’cly stand; 

I had my rest as usual—my visit an’ I’m 
through 

A-gaddin’ off when right at home there’s 
more ’n’ I can do! 

We're goin’ back to comfert; yes, to where 
there’s lots of room, 

With cowbells jinglin’ in the lane an’ roses 
all in bloom; 

When I git home my hens ’Il act as tickled 
as can be 

In dear old Petelumy, where it’s good enough 
fer me! 


though, an’ 


Herbert Bashford. 


Success 


The street fakir often made offers 
Of cure for a cough. He made proffers 
Of “Balsam for Coughs,” 
And though there were scoffs, 
He filled very often his “coughers.” 
T. C. McConnell. 


Two Traits 


There are people who dare and who do, 
There are people who say that they would 
Be successful, great men, too, 
Had not Fate their plans withstood. 


Call the first trait the positive Do, 
The second the possible Would. 
Better, then, a drop of do 
Than a whole armful of would. 
Oscar Freeburg. 
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The Past and the Present 


Cartoon Studies by Joe Scheuerle 
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PARAISO HOT SPRINGS 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


Famous winter and summer pleasure and health resort. 
Delightful climate the year round. Only five hours’ ride via 
Coast Line from San Francisco through the most beautiful 
valleys in the world. 

ot soda and sulphur tub and plunge baths. Pronounced 
the best mineral springs in the State. Expert Masseurs. All 
amusements. Fine hunting and fishing. Excellent table and 
service. Altitude 1400 feet. Invigorating Climate. Stage meets 
train from San Francisco at Soledad. All information and 
descriptive booklet from F. E. KROMIE, Manager; Peck’s 
Information Bureau, 11 Montgomery Street, or Information 
Bureau of Southern Pacific, Grand Hotel, San Francisco, 








Will bring you a Sample Copy of 


“SANTA BARBARA” 


A Beautifully Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, de- 
scribing the Advantages, 
Resources and Attractions 


of = 


Santa Barbara Valley 


THE IDEAL HOMELAND 








Address 
C. M. GIDNEY 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
Santa Barbara, California 








California. 


WINCHESTER 


AMMUNITION, RIFLES anp SHOTGUNS 


WERE AWARDED 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


BY THE SUPERIOR JURY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
Winchester goods are famous the world over for finish, strength and reliability 


A. MULLER, Pacific Coast Agent, 127 First Street, San Francisco, California 


HOLLADAY’S ADDITION \ 


| Has one hour more SUNLIGHT than over the 
| 
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The geographical CENTER of Portland. 

_The most DESIRABLE and only exclusive residence 

district in the city. 

A level plateau well drained, 150 feet above river. 

Commands a fine view of the City, the river, Mt. 
Hood, Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Adams and surrounding Lots sold on advantageous terms to home-builders. 
country, Seeing is believing. Locate your home where it will 
Is very accessible and within easy walking distance of || be a comfort and a joy and an investment that is certain 


. , | 
e business district. 


river. 
Has improved streets, gas, electric lights, water mains, 


| trolley lines and sewers. 
| 





| to enhance in value. 


THE OREGON REAL ESTATE CO., l 
88% THIRD STREET, Room 4 PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Price Cut in Half| 


Regular Price: 


Senet. -s oss SIMO 


Reviews of Reviews $3.00 " 
Cosmopolitan .... $1.00 $5 00 


Our Price: $2.50 








The Explanation 


It is well known to every one in business that in fixing 
a selling price there must be added to the manufacturing 
cost, the cost of marketing. The cost of marketing a 
magazine is a big item, and these three publishing 
houses decided to unify their efforts to get new readers, 
making one organization do the work, and divide the 
cost of marketing by three. That is why this year you 
can buy three magazines that fit the needs of every 
home for half price. 























Sunset 


The Magazine that pictures 
the West and _ stimulates 
interest in all things beyond 
the Rockies. It contains the 
best that the art of the painter, 
writer and photographer can 
produce. Itis as fresh and as 
exhilarating as the Western 
spirit it breathes. SUNSET 
is hereto stay. It becomes in- 
dispensable to its readers. It 
answers the Call of the Wild 


that is in every man’s heart. 








Review of Reviews 


A Magazine that substantial 
American men and women 
must read if they desire to 
keep up with the times. The 
articles that appear in the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
are timely, fresh and as full 
of news interest as a daily 
paper. One needs but to read 
every month in this magazine, 
Dr. Albert Shaw's, “The 
Progress of the World,” to 
be considered well-informed. 








Cosmopolitan 


A Magazine that has been 
before the public for eighteen 
years. With the recent change 
in ownership it has been 
greatly improved. Itis far bet- 
ter in every respect. It contains 
the best fiction, the best spe- 
cial articles on timely topics 
and the best illustrations that 
money can buy. It is edited 
by a Californian, Bailey 
Millard, whose stories of the 
West have gained him fame. 
































° ° IN ADDITION to the 
Special Notice above big iedwnive, 


SUNSET MAGAZINE makes its readers an especial 


inducement to accept our offer and to act immediately: Mail 










SF 


eee the coupon here shown, filled out with your name and 
cade. address (clearly written), together with your 


431 California St. 
San Francisco, California 


check or money order for $2.50. If we 
receive this before the 20th of the 
—~ month we will send you free a 
~\Q large beautiful photograph of the 
ei evisu apap alate bunisbayililolbndés —~ Big Trees of California. 


I accept your combination offer. Please enter 
my name as a subscriber for one year to Sunset, 
wh ee - the Cosmopolitan Magazines, 
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The Precision of the 
HEINZ WAY 


Were we asked to tell in a single word the secret of Heinz growth, 
of Heinz quality, of Heinz purity, we would say PRECISION— 
strict, exact conformity to the highest standard of excellence. 


In the above photograph (and these bottles were the first three 
taken froma regular Heinz stock) notice how each little pickle, each 
onion, each red pepper or bean, has its own individual place in each 
bottle, where it has to be before the bottle passes inspection. 
Can you conceive of a method more exacting than this? And yet 
this same rigidity of requirement is manifest in every process, 
whether it be the growing of fruits and vegetables, their selection, 
cleansing, preparation, packing, labeling, or the double sterilization 
of every jar, bottle and can. 


This is the Heinz Way—the way that has raised food-production 
to the very highest level of purity and quality. And because of its 
precision every housewife may obtain from her grocer any one of 
the 57 good things for the table, with the knowledge that it is 
as good as her own, plus the 
advantages of Heinz experi- 
ence, system and equipment. 


“The Spice of Life,” an enter- 
taining little booklet, tells how the 
Heinz Way will solve your food 
problems. A complimentary copy 
will be sent upon request. 
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AGENTS WANTED] 
EVERYWHERE 






















Men and Women, Boys and Girls Wanted 
to Get Subscriptions to SUNSET, the 
Magazine of California and the West. 


Liberal Commission Paid 


Sunset Magazine 


is the magazine the people want. It’s 
different from anything else. That's why 
it sells. It is alone in its field—it has no 
competitors, and in it Bishop Berkeley’s 
dream of the West has seen its fulfilment. 








If you would like to receive full particulars about our offer 
to agents, send your name, address and two references to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


431 California Street San Francisco, California 
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MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 





L LEVY 


J. Schweitzer 
& Company 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-413 Clay Street and 
413-415 Merchant Street 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 363 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies 
a Specialty 








secret of her beautiful flow- 
ing locks, she would say, 
“Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer.” It is the 
guardian of youth, the key 
to beauty. It is safe, sure, 
and reliable. Sold for over 
sixty years. 


For the whiskers and moustache we 
make a Dye known as BUCKINGHAM’S 
) DYE. It colors instantly a rich brown ora 

Gear soft black. R.P. HALL& CO., Nashua, N. H. 
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Make sure a yield of quantity and 
quality. When your father planted 
Ferry’s, they were the best on the mar- 
ket, but they have been improving ever 
since. We are experts in flower and 
vegetable seeds. 
1906 Seed Annual, beautifully illustrated, 
free to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 











Here is a Snap 
CATCH IT! 








The happy man is he who gets something for nothing. 

It may not sound very well in print to say so, but it is 
human nature, and you can’t get around it. 

“Town and Country Journal” is a full, bright, up-to- 
date magazine, dealing with a long line of subjects 
monthly, such as Poultry Raising, Dairy and Stock 
Farming, Irrigation, etc. 

Iv’s Poultry Department is full and authoritative. It 
is just the thing for the beginners as well as for those 
long established. 

[t tells all about Horticulture in the greatest fruit 
growing region ofthe known world, and the profits to be 
nade in the industry. 

In brief, “Town and Country Journal” is a magazine 
of California life of today, and not an issue comes out but 
what it reflects to the letter the ways of this beautiful 
kingdom of the Pacific. 

We will send “Town and Country Journal” to any 
address in the United States or Canada three months on 
trial. 

If you will say that you don’t like it and want it 
stopped at the end of the three months we will comply 
with your request, but we don’t believe you will do any- 
thing of the sort, but instead will send in your dollar for 
a full year’s subscription. 

So you will get the magazine 15 months for the price 
of a year’s subscription, or 3 months free—something 
for nothing. 








Town and Country Journal 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Wells Fargo @ Co. Express 


CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 

Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 

Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company's lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
ints in North America are readily reached. 

MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada 

and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet Safe and practical Method for Remitting. 


The Cost—From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 ret $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 
the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless Seasoning 


are given a delicious flavor by adding 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


near as good, 


Remember, Lea & Perrins’ Sauce was in universal use a generation before any other 


so-called Worcestershire Sauce was ever heard of. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 























STORY OF A BANK 


In this city of rapid growth there are few business stories equaling that of The 
American National Bank. Since March, 1902, its deposits have increased FIVE 
MILLION DOLLARS, and the volume of daily business has fully kept pace. 

We have strong and influential connections in all the money centers of the 
world, with best possible facilities for handling all kinds of bank transactions. 
The Board of Directors is composed of leading representatives from the industries 
of Lumber, Canning, Oil, Agriculture, as well as the Merchant and Lawyer. 
These Directors are attentive, alert, and active, giving the benefit of their wide ex- 
perience in financial and business affairs. ‘The Officers make frequent and full report. 
to the Board, thus guarding against errors of omission as well as commission. 
Your account is solicited on the basis of safety, superior facilities, 


and business courtesy. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


of San Francisco 
Merchants Exchange Building 
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Some appetites need to be tempted. Dishes 
which are ordinarily flat and tasteless, may 
be made just the reverse by proper seasoning. 
Soups, Fish, Roasts, Gravies, Salads, etc., 





Beware of Imitations! There is no other 
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ClearTrack 


HE wrong signal by “the man in thd§# 


tower” may cost hundreds of human lives} 
















You are “the man in the tower” to guard 
your own stomach. INDIGESTION is; 
warning signal of ‘danger ahead!” Kee 
the track clear with 


Shredded Whole Wheat, 


a natural food. It blocks the system against diseasef 


| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 


keeps the stomach sweet and clean and the bowelf 
healthy and active. It is made of the whole wheatf 
steam-cooked and drawn into fine, porous shreds} 
presenting all the brain-making, body-building ele} | 
ments of the wheat berry in digestible form. Sup} Tey 


plies natural warmth to the body in a natural way. 


Slightly toasted or warmed, and served with hot milk or! 
were 
and t 
meal for every day in the year. It may also be served you 1 
I 


ment 
with fruits, oysters and preserves. To learn more about} _ list of 


“Shredded Wheat Cookery” send for our ‘Vital Question" Na 
Cook Book. TRISCUIT 
is a Shredded Whole 


Wheat cracker, better 


cream, the BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast, for every 


in hundreds of dainty and tempting ways in combination 


New } 


Lates 






than bread for toast, 





delicious with butter, 


eto» ; 216 
Its All in the Shreds'}} :::" 
The Natural Food Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. ih 


cheese or preserves. 








ni = —— — 
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An IMPROMPTU DANCE | 


with an 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


OU can have a dance anytime, anywhere, 

if you own an Edison Phonograph. Unex- 

pected visitors, neighbors, or your children 
can be most acceptably and economically enter- 
tained in this manner. Everybody may dance, 
because no one need play a piano. You start 
the Phonograph and it plays to the end of the 
Record without attention. 


~ EDISON Dance Records 


were made under the direction of a well-known dance master, and are correct in style 
and tempo. The lanciers are furnished with or without calls. Between the dances 
vei } you may entertain your guests by playing appropriate amusement records. 


Here is the opportunity to learn to dance or teach a friend in your own home, without embarass- 
ment and at little cost. Go to the nearest Edison dealer and hear some Dance Records, a complete 
‘out list of which will be mailed from our Orange, N. J., office, on request. 


“| National Phonograph Company 
31 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 
New York Chicago San Francisco London 





ery 


tion 








Latest Gold Moulded Records — Now on Sale at Your ‘Dealer’s 


Choristers... Edison Concert Band 9182 I'ma Woman of Importance . Ada Jones 
woudly’s Sweetheart I Want to Be. Harlan 9183 Ly-Tydley-Tydley-Um  . s+ + wavor 
ritzy and Louisa (Vawdl.) . Jones & Sy r 918° Paddle Your Own Canoe ‘Collins & Harlan 
A Lovely Night in June—Bells  . Be uzler 9185 It Blew! Blew! Blew! Sc ad tt 
I'm Getting Sleepy—Coon Song. .) Collins Edison 





















9 rcert Band 
9175 Ifa Girl Like You Loved a Boy Like Me 9186 Robin Redbreast . . . . Marie Nareile 
MarDonough 9187 Gooud-Bye, “Dixie” Dear, 
9176 Hebrew Vaudeville Specialty . Julian Rose McDonough and Biehling 
a 9 Lights Out March =, Edison Military Band 9188 Yankee Boodle . « Billy Murray 
J Miss Mary . « Gillette 9189 A Gai Goss n—Banjo Solo « « « Ossman 
y 9179 The Load That. F athe re arrie: ‘dl - « Roberts 9190 Take Me to Your Heart Again ..) Barrow 
9180 Pass Me Not, O Gentle Saviour Barnyard Serenade .  . Spencer and Holt 


Authony and Harrison 
9181 Forget-Me-Nots.Edison Symphony Orchestra 


‘he Jolly Blacksmiths. Edison Male Quartette 
*ol-ihe-rol-lol Medley. Edison Military Band 
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THE LAND 
. OF SUMMER DAYS 


THROUGH WINTER MONTHS 











YOU CAN PLAY OUT OF DOORS 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 











THE HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beach 

The World’s most equable climate. A new pleasure 
for every day. 
THE NEW GLENWOOD, Riverside 

California’s Mission Hotel. Old-time art and modern 
comfort. Orange blossoms and golden fruit and famous 
Magnolia Avenue. 
THE CASA LOMA, Redlands 

Mid orange groves and snow-capped mountains. A 
model hotel in a model town, in a model climate: dry, 
warm air. 
THE HOTEL GREEN, Pasadena 

Surrounded by flowers, combining perfection in Art 
and Nature. A sun-kissed jewel in Pasadena’s crown. 
THE RAYMOND, Pasadena 

On a foothill summit, facing mountain and valley. 
On every side an inspiring view. Where every sense is 
gratified. 
THE MARYLAND, Pasadena 

Pasadena’s Home Hotei. Open all the year. Under 
the beautiful pergola, Italy and California join hands. 
THE ANGELUS, Los Angeles 
_ _ Central, convenient, luxurious, Latest Eastern ideas 
joined with Western hospitality. 
THE LANKERSHIM, Los Angeles 

Los Angeles’ Newest Hotel, in the heart of the city. 
All the advantage ofexperience. A welcome for all. 
THE POTTER, Santa Barbara 
_ The Scenic Seaside Hotel of the Pacific. Facing the 
0 ad Santa Barbara channel. For all who want the 

est. 


AT 


THE ARLINGTON, Santa Barbara 

Where Tradition and Reality unite in perfect satis 
faction. Near beautiful Santa Barbara Mission. 
THE PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, Paso Robles 

Where Sunshine and Hot Springs give Health and 
Happiness. The newest, finest, and most complete!) 
equipped Bath House on the continent. 
THE HOTEL DEL MONTE, Del Monte 

By the sea, near Old Monterey. Golf, and all out 
door pleasures every day in the year. A wealth of 
historic landmarks, 
THE SEA BEACH HOTEL, Santa Cruz , 

On a bluff by the ocean spray. Where fishing is 
good. In a genial climate. Close by the Big Trees. 
THE HOTEL VENDOME, San Jose 

Embowered in blossoms. In the beautiful Santa 
Clara Valley. Here the stage starts for Lick Observatory. 
THE ST. JAMES HOTEL, San Jose 

Solid comfort for all who travel. ’Mid orchard an« 
city. On the way to the great Lick Observatory. 
THE CALIFORNIA HOTEL, San Francisco 


The Homelike Hotel of a city of travelers. A chef 


for every palate. 
THE HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, San Francisco 
Faces Union Square Park. The Hotel answers every 
want, its Information Bureau every question. 
THE PALACE HOTEL, San Francisco 
A resting-place for the World’s Tourists. Its great 
courtyard, beautiful palm garden, and sweet-toned 
organ are known in the World’s capitals. 








Write to the Manager of any of these Superb Hotels 
for booKlets and full information regarding this 


CHAIN OF CALIFORNIA RESORTS 
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Two Cents per Day 
Refinishes Your Home 


Does any of your furniture or floors or woodwork 
need refinishing? Is the varnish scarred, or dulled 
orworn? Would you ‘‘do them over” if you could 
do so easily, cheaply, and entirely satisfactorily? 


AD-EL-ITE 


Paint and Varnish Remover 
takes off EVERY PARTICLE of old paint or var- 
nish—takes it off almost instantly, and without 
any rubbing. AND IT DOESN’T INJURE THE 
FINEST WOOD. 

Then you can refinish in any way you see fit, 
but we recommend 


AD-EL-ITE 
One-Coat Dull Finishes 


They produce beautiful, permanent stains— those 
rich, subdued effects of the old Spanish Missions. 
One coat only is needed; anyone can apply them, 
and the cost is much less than varnish or enamels. 

“Furniture, Floors, and Woodwork Made New”’ 
describes many economical and simple ways of 
beautifying the home. IT’S FREE TO YOU if you 
will send 10 cents and the name of your dealer for 
asample bottle of Varnish Remover and real wood 
panels, showing our One-Coat Dull Finishes. 


Dept, 14 CHICAGO 
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VINTAGE PATTERN 


















that 


“Silver 
Wears”’ 


Plate 
TRADE MARK 


“1847 ROGERS BROS... 


ess of modern times in Silver Plate. Sold by 

2 dealers. The makers will send you their 
new catalogue “p.44” on request. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co, Successor) 
























Thousands of Acres 


TO BE 





Thrown Open in California 


Rich, fertile estates, near big towns, to be distributed in 
small tracts at wholesale prices of land. ABSOLUTELY 
NEW PLAN. Easy terms. Rapid forming of dense population 
sure to treble values before second payment is due. Send 
4c for book of plan. 


California Home Extension Association 
Room 794 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Los Angeles California 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Savings and Loan Society 


101 Montgomery Street, corner of Sutter 
Has declared a dividend for the term ending December 31, 
1905, at the rate of three and one-half (3'2) per cent per 
annum, on all deposits, free of taxes, and payable on and 
after January 2, | ividends not ome for are added 
to and bear the same rate. of interest as principle. 


EDWIN BONNELL, Cashier 











Send SUNSET to 
Your Eastern Friends 

























remember the 
building blocks 
of boyhood 
days? 


q How each 
little block was 
a perfect 
multiple of 
some bigger 
block ? 


q@ And how 
each block 
FITTED IN 
SOMEWHERE, ft 
no matter what 
its size? 

QThat’s the "Yand E" Sectionalldea 
—Filing Cabinets built on the multiple 
plan. They areinterchangeable. They 
always FITIN. 4 May we give you 
more information ? 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO, 


Phone: 635-639 Mission St. 


Main 1790 : 
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The Latest Word 
In Sanitation 


The name Sy-CLo on a closet means health insurance for your 
home or any building in which the closet is placed; it means free- 
dom from all those diseases which are usually traceable to noxious 
odors and poisonous gases arising from ordinary closets. 


Sy-CLo stands for more than mere flushing; it stands for a won- 
derful syphonic action of great power—an action which literally pulls 
the contents of the bowl into the drain, cleansing the non-reachable 
parts, instantly sealing the outlet channel with a water trap to an 
unusual depth, and absolutely preventing all danger of gas. 

The Sy-CLo Closet stands for an interior cleanliness and purity 
impossible in an iron closet, and unknown in any closet but one made 
of china—like the Sy-CLo. Hand-moulded of china all into one 
solid piece like a vase, the Sy-CLO is without crack, joint or rough 
surface to collect dirt or disease germs. It is as clean inside and 
out as a china pitcher, being made exactly the same way and of the 
same material. 


The surface of the Sy-CLO Closet cannot chip off, is not affected 
by acid, water or wear, and hence cannot rust or discolor as an iron 
closet does. The Sy-CLO is strong, simple, durable; it cannot get 
out of order and, with ordinary care, will last as long as the house 
in which it is placed. 
It costs but little more 
than the common closet, 
and when health and 
comfort are considered, 
it really costs less; in 
fact, your doctor pays 
the bill Your plumber 
will tell you that Sy-CLo 
is absolutely the latest 
word in perfect sanitation. 

Send for booklet on 
“Household Health’— 


mailed free. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Seed Talk 


Complete and reliable in- 
formation and advice on seeds, 
planting, etc., in our beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogue, 

1906. MaILED FRER 


HIGHEST GRADE SEEDS 


ONLY 
New and Rare varities of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 


Trees, Ornamental 
Plants, Rose, etc. 


COX SEED CO. 


433, 413, 415 Sansome Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Fruit 








Private Exchange 515 


O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 
CHEESE AND EGGS 


STALLS 3, 4, 5, 6, 37, 38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 


CALIFORNIA STREET ENTRANCE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 




















Camera Crait 


The Leading Photographic 
Magazine of the West 


San Francisco, California 





WONDERFUL 


Edison 
OFFER 


you love music and 
entertainment, if 
you want to cheer 
your home, be sure to read 
every word of this 
great offer. 








Read what Mr. Edison says: 


ce 
I want to see a phonograph 
in every American home.” 


Here is your opportunity—while this offer lasts—every 
thoroughly reliable, responsible person 
in the U.S. can get on 


FREE, 2 Genuine Edison 


phonograph direct from us 
TRI AL .v your home without any 
money in advance or deposit. 
No guarantee from third parties, no formality of any kind. 


Try tt in your home, play the beautt- 
ful Edison records,and tf then you 
don’t care to keep the instrument, 
send it back at our expense. That's all. 


BUT MR. EDISON KNOWS you will be glad to keep 
the outfit especially as ANY RESPONSIBLE person can 
now get it on the easy payment plan: 


$9.00 00 4 MONTH 


for five months 
now pays for a genuine Edison. 


(Larger installments according to size and price of outfit.) 


A nickel to a dime saved a day will buy a genuine 
Edison and at the lowest net spot cash price. 


DON’T DELAY. If you want this great Edison 
offer, write at once for free illustrated catalog of 
Edison Gem, Edison Standard, Edison Home and 
Edison Triumph phonographs, also free catalog of 
Edison gold moulded records. Address 


MR. BABSON, Mgr. 
148 Michigan Ave., Dept. 132B Chicago. 


FRE If you own an Edison and send 

us name and letter of instru- 
ment, we wi | send absolutely free post- 
paid our new camels hairchip brush which 
automatically cleans records and greatly 
improves the sound— We accept old machine 
in exchange for new phonograph 










































SUNSET PRESS 


PHOTOGRAPHING, DESIGNING 
ENGRAVING, PRINTING 
ADVERTISING ano PUBLISHING 


MARKET AND TENTH STS. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE 678 





SURE CURE! Srooks’Appiiance 


UPTU 


ry. No obnox- 

noe Bn ome or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushion. Binds 
and draws the broken 
parte together as you 
would a broken limb. No 
salves. No lymphol. No 
mal Durable, 6 cnenp. Pat. 


SENT ‘ON W TRIAL. 


TALOQUE FRE 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., Bor 4 449 
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Oil—Water 


We Manufacture 


RIVETED PIPE 


All Sizes 


For Mining, Irrigation, Dredging 
Power Plants and Water Works 


CASING 


For Oil Wells and Artesian Water 


AIR. PIPE 


For Mines, Tunnels and Shafts 


W. W. MONTAGUE & CO. 


San Francisco, California 





INE 
GO TO 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Centrally located and con- 
venient to all Business 
Houses, Theaters, and 
other Places of Amusement 





Modern Homelike 


American and European Plan 


GEO, WARREN HOOPER, PropRieTor 

















GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole Manufacturers of the Celebrated Galena 
COACH, ENGINE AND CAR OILS 
AND SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE & SIGNAL OILS 








Guarantee cost per thousand miles, for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 
Maintain Expert Department, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of 
wide and varied experience. Service of 
experts furnished free of charge to patrons 
interested in the economical use of oils. 





Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





Please write home office for further particulars 


CHARLES MILLER, President 














ATrainLoadofBooks 
7—Prices Cut 509% to 90%——) 


David B. Clarkson 


The Book Broker 


I buy more bankrupt stocks of first class new books and more 
publishers’ editions than any dealer in America. | . 

I sell more books to the public than any man in America. I 
ship books to every country in the world. WHY? Because I 
sell books at less than halt price. You read books, and, in 
justice to yourself, you must have my FREE catalogue of 
bouks. I sell almost any book or set of books on the market 
for less than half, and many fine books and sets at less than 
one quarter price. I sell every book under guarantee to be new, 
peters and satisfactory or money back without question or 
quibbling. 

I sell books at less than half 
The Reason Why regular price fully explained 
in my catalogue of books. My book catalogue is free. It will 
save you more than one-half. Write for it today. Lest you 
forget, do it now. 


\ David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker, Dept. 12, Chicago. } 














AUTOMOBIL users, drivers, repairmen 

chauffeurs, and others wanted 
all over the country; 50,000 machines built this year in United 
States, affording great opportunities for men trained in this 
coming business; six cents a day will qualify you for good wages 
in this field, in which the demand is such that ability counts 
ahead of pull and length of service. For full particulars, 
including free lesson and “Dictionary of Motoring Terins,” 
address the Correspondence School of Automobile Engineering, 
Suite 6062, Flatiron Building, New York City. 





“Is the Bible Infallible?” 


and other liberal Christian literature. SENT FREE. Apply 
to G. H,. E., 70 Waverly Ave., Newton, Mass. 
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AVE BUT ONE PRICE *#*4.*8% 
WE HAVE BUT 0 rr 6 _ ? ' 
All Goods Marked in Plain 


English Figures de BB 
SINGFATeCO.|| Bookkeepers 


Oldest Reliable 
Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 

knows the best pencil for 
his special use. He can 


614 Dupont Street, San Francisco, California 
readily find out by con- 


sulting pages 8 and 26 of 
THE SOUTHERN ROUTE Dixon’s Pencil Guide, 

VIA where he will find it 

TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY cial. sini. seek 























To THE EAST 


THROUGH STANDARD anv TOURIST SLEEPERS 


TO 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


THROUGH 


FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


T. D. CONNELLY 
Gen’l Agt., 220 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles, California 

E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 


W. J. SHOTWELL 
Gen’l Agt., 625 Market St. 
San Francisco, California 











Other pages for every 
person and every use. 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, 77- 
dexed by vocations, correctly indicates 
the right pencil for your special work. 
The book is absolutely /ree. 


Department AH, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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NONE 


Fresh, live webbing makes 
the best suspenders. 

We weave on our own looms 
the entire quantity of web- 
bing required by the enor- 
mous sales of President Sus- 
penders. It is always fresh, 
live, and active. This guar- 
antees strength, durability, 
and uniform quality. 

It’s in the patented back, 
however, that President Sus- 
penders differ most from 
every other make. 

Note how the cords slide 
freely through the light 
nickel tubes, giving un- 


slightest body movement. 

Every part works. Easy on 
the shoulders, the back, and 
the buttons. 

Ifyour dealer attempts substitution order 
direct. Guarantee ticket on every pair. 
50c. and $1.00. Sold everywhere, 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 

531 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 
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Ball Bearing 
Garters 


Noother garter possesses the ball- 
bearing swivel. 

It relievesall strain, prevents bind- 
ing, and makes the garter fit com- 
fortably with the leg in any position. 
This absence of strain gives the 

garter unusually long life. 
fi = The sock-hold, separated by the 

] swivel from the elastic garter band, 
acts independently, keeping the 
sock always smooth and snug. 
1 If your dealer cannot supply you, 
} send 25c. for trial pair, mentioning 
9 color desired. 

Suspenders and Garters in hand- 

some combination box 75c. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
531 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 
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HOTEL LA PINTORESCA 


AMERICAN PLAN 
Write for illustrated booklet and terms 
M. D. PAINTER Pasadena, California 



















p™ LAW some 


LINCOLN DID, few schoot 
AS D « Law School 
Series , just completed, prepares am- 
bitious students for the Bar,an states 
Theory & practice covered authorita- 
tively, comprehensively, simply. 
Bench and Bar concede it great work. 
Limited numberat SPEOIAL PRICE. 
Write atonce. Frederick J. Drake 
& Co. 254 E. Madison, Chicago 





Make $25 to $50 a Week 


If you receive less, write to us; we can make 
you independent for life. You can acquire 
the practice of my entirely new system of 
tuning and repairing musical instruments in 
your spare hours, in less than two months, 
consisting of twelve lessons. No knowledge 
of music required. Send today for particulars. 





New York School for Practical Piano 
& Organ Tuning by Correspondence 


50 Bible House, NEW YORK 








Representatives to take orders for 
staple and novelty Dress Goods, 
White Goods, Silks, etc. Qualities 
guaranteed. Unlimited variety. MILL 


PRICES. Liberal remuneration, 
Apply at once for agency. Write for particulars, giving 
responsible references to 


A. M. MOSELY, Mill Agent 
373-375 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





CATALOGUE CONTAINING DESCRIP. 


Burbank’s Crimson Winter Rhubarb sim res" 
TRUMBULL & BEEBE 


SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN 


419-421 SANSOME STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








$1200 A Year From A Ten-Acre Vineyard in California 








The Best Way 


NO LAPSES 





and the safest way for you to secure a home and steady 
yearly income in the healthiest, richest and most delightful 
region of California is to buy from us on easy installments of 
from $5.00 to $30.00 per month. We will plant and take 
care of it for you. If you cannot come and live on the land, we will remit you the profits regularly. 


NO INTEREST 
A BETTER OR MORE REASONABLE INVESTMENT HAS NEVER BEEN OFFERED 


Write immediately for our free literature, which gives full explanations and shows how a man or woman without capital can 
secure a delightful home in California, which will also return large yearly profits. 


CALIFORNIA FERTILE LAND C€O., JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NO TAXES 











Write 
today 







Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


" _ Starts and runs 

Gas Engines without Batteries 
No other machine can do it successfully for 

lack of original patents owned by us. No 


Catalo; twist motion in our drive. No belt or switch 
—_— necessary. No batteries whatever, for make 
ree and break or jump-spark. Water and dust- 
with proof. Fully guaranteed. 

tnfor- MOTSINGER DEVICE M’PF’G. Co. 
mation 143 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U. 8.4 








TROUBLED WITH FAULTY IGNITION? 





Equip your car, launch or engine with the APPLE p 
AUTOMATIC BATTERY CHARGER. Easily “SRR 
installed. Quickly puts an end to all battery j9¢! 
troubles by keeping them always supplied with @ 

im ‘‘juice."” With this machine on your car your cur- * 


rent will never fail acawkward moments, leaving 7 


you “‘stalled’’ far from home _ Write today for full 
informaticn. See us at N. Y. and Chicago auto 
shows THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG, 
CO., 16x Beaver Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Automatic 
Battery ~ 
Charger 








Texas, 





TEXAS d MEXI 0 L Several tracts ranging from 50 to 200,000 acres, price 50 cents 
an C ANDS to $2.50 per acre. Suitable for grazing, mining and milling timber. 
Close to Railroad and can be irrigated. Some big tracts of timber and ranch lands in Texas $2 to $25.00 per 
acre. Write us, we sell, trade,or buy. The Land, Loan and Trading Co., Room 108 Opera House, Houston, 
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BEST IN AMERICA 


VISIT THE FARM OR ORDER BY MAIL 


Ours is the only Ostrich Feather Manufactory in the world growing its own raw 
feathers. Buy the genuine Cawston ostrich product and you will possess the most 
beautiful and durable plumes and boas known to the world of fashion. 

Every genuine CAWSTON feather bears the trade-mark on under side of quill. 
Accept no substitutes claimed to be “Just as good.” 

Send a remittance to us and we will deliver 

the goods prepaid to you or to your mil- 
liner at producers’ prices. Everything 
shipped direct from our factory is pro- 
tected trom dampness and 1s in per- 
fect condition when _ received. 
Money refunded if you are not 
satisfied with quality and price. 


17 inch 















Delivery 
Prepaid 


SAVE ALL MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS 
17 in. Cawston Comtesse Plume, made exactly like the picture; quill exposed; a broad, heavy 
feather; black, white, pink or blue. Made frem the best grade of stack; very fashionable size 
for this season ; worth $7.50 at retail, delivered prepaid for $5.00, 














13-in., same as above, $2 25 15-in., Same as above, $3.75 
114-yd. black Ostrich Boa, $12.00 2-yd. black or white Boa, best, $25 00 
i Write for our beautiful souvenir ca‘aiogue, full of farm pictures 5 
Free Souvenir Cataloque and illustrations of our goods. Also ask for our price list for = 
repairing old ostrich goods. The Original Home of the 
CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM, P. O. Box 52, South Pasadena, California Ostrich in America 




















umes | | t-lotel Brazos 


Opposite Grand Central Depot 


Houston, Texas 











EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rates $1 per Day up 


200 Rooms — ne Suite 


Steam Heated Throughout 75 with Private Baths 


THE MOST MODERN EQUIPPED HOTEL IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Private telephone service in each room. Our own electric light plant, refrigeration, and laundry. A\rtesian water 
from private well. Cars to all points in the city pass the door. 








Free transfer of baggage between Hotel and 


Grand Central Depot 


Ladies’ Cafe Guill Room Lunch Counter 
In Connection H. H. FRANKS 


Manager 
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References: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, T. W. HOUSE'S BANK, MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


Howe Gy Poy = James H. Trezevant _,,,': Aca Laiion 


Elegant Homes and Choice Lots 100,000 of Which are Rice Lands 
For Sale 
- Real Estate Agent i 0 Shea ai Rie 





Lands 


a er Room 202 Binz Building 
Lands in Proven Territory 
Sour Lake Springs, Batson HOUSTON Rice Produced 18,000 Sacks 


and Saratoga, Hardin County, ee In 1904, 200,000 Acres Produced 
Humble, Harris County Branch Offices at SOUR LAKE SPRINGS and 2,000,000 Sacks 
SARATOGA, HARDIN COUNTY 


TEXAS In 1895, 2000 Acres in Texas in 


CORRESPONDENCE IN FRENCH, SPANISH AND ITALIAN 








TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


MADE BY A TENANT, ON ONE CROP OF RICE, reads like a fairy tale. However, this 
was accomplished by Mr. Joe Ternus, of Clodine, Harris County, Texas, on rented land 
near Houston, on this year’s crop. Others have done as well. 


We are offering, for a limited time, Five Thousand Acres of Fine Rice Land, on Canal, only 22 miles from HOUSTON, the 
Chicago of the Southwest, for the ridiculously low figure of $30.00 per acre. At this price, one good crop will pay for the land. 
FINE COTTON AND SUGAR PLANTATIONS. LARGE TRACTS OF RANCH AND FARMING LAND, 


and some choice colonization propositions. 


A CERTAIN FORTUNE AWAITS THE MAN WHO TAKES ADVANTAGE NOW OF THE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES OFFERED BY THE COAST COUNTRY OF TEXAS. 

WRITE AND INFORM US WHAT KIND OF PROPOSITION WOULD INTEREST YOU. ANY 
COMMUNICATIONS WILL BE GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION. 


JOHN C. PENN & COMPANY Houston, Texas 























Texas Real Estate | we ta: 


Lands 


FARMS AND RANCHES from 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
We offer at attractive prices lands capable of producing $ 1 00 


enormous crops of cotton, rice, sugar cane, fruit, truck, etc. 


Texas is the Land of Wealth, Sunshine . 
and Opportunity. Write us today $7 50° 


Texas Investments per acre 


in lots 
from 

10 acres 
up to 
100,000 
The Hyde Investment Company acres 


Binz Building HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For investors we recommend investments in Texas real estate, Texas 
manufactures, or in the securities of Texas corporations. We have 
meritorious Texas industrial propositions awaiting development. 
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THEMEETING 








Railroad competition; water rates; cheap raw materials; fuel oil, cheapest fuel 
in the entire country for manufacturing purposes; an abundance of natural gas. 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC SYSTEM 


The Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio R. R. The Galveston, Houston and Henderson R. R. 

The Houston and Texas Central R. R. The International and Great Northern R. R. 

The New York, Texas and Mexican Ry. The Houston Tap and Brazoria R. R. 

The Texas Transportation Company The Houston, Oak Lawn € Magnolia Park, R. R. 
The Galveston, Houston and Northern Ry. ; 

The Houston East and West Texas Ry. Under Construction 

The San Antonio and Aransas Pass R. R. The St. Louis Brownsville and Mexico R. R. 

The Santa Fe System The Trinity and Brazos Valley R. R. 

The Missouri, » san and Texas R. R. The Houston, Sabine and Red River R. R. 


Write us for a copy of our illustrated booklet giving facts and figures, and tell us your needs 


HOUSTON BUSINESS LEAGUE, Houston, Texas 
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F Everybody Headed 
For Texas 


@ In no other state can you buy lands producing so 
many varieties of crops—and which yield such great 
returns. 

@ The Coast Country is the Cream; that’s what you 
want, now listen:—Richest general farm land, $7.50 
to $15 per acre. Fruit and truck lands that will yield 
$100 to $500 per acre each year, $25 to $50 per 
acre. East Texas famous peach and truck lands, 
$5 to $15 per acre. South Texas grows Oranges, 
Lemons, Grapes, Cantaloupe, Fruit, Truck and 
General farm crops. This land in the Artesian 
s ; ; belt, $20 to $40 per acre. 

rie aa whe gece er nag @ See this country. In the winter is the best time to 
pee ™ en 1 FT i: - 4 fo sine build. judge it's value by crops growing at that season. It 
ince <siniaye ang nae preamps will interest you. ON THE GULF means 
ing. Ocean steamers load at our docks for all parts of HEALTH, WEALTH and PLEASURE 

the world. Now is the time to buy. I can sell you all . : 
classes of City property, Rice Lands, Sugar Lands, Le ARRON, AMMEN Se 
Ranch Lands, Pine and Hardwood Timber Lands in Pua : 

large or small tracts, in any part of Texas. For anything in Texas, large or small, write 


Correspondence Solicited L. C. LUCKEL LAND CO. 


207 Main Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS U HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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FOR SALE TO SETTLE AN ESTATE 








About 100 ranches coniaining about 2,000,000 acres in all. With a never- 
failing stream of excellent drinking water running through the property for a 
distance of 100 miles, situated in a most charming part of Old Mexico. 

The property contains two large sugar farms, houses, mills, and is well stocked. 
A fully furnished residence which cost $60,000. A railroad runs through the 
property. You can take a Pullman car in New York City and land at station on 
the property without leaving the ear. 

30,000 acres can be irrigated, lands from sea-level to 6,000 feet elevation ; can 
be made the finest stock ranch on the continent of America. Cattle can be shipped 
from this property from Tampico to Havana, New York, and Europe at far cheaper 
rates than from any port in the United States. Any amount of large game; deer, 
turkeys, and other wild animals together with a great variety of a smaller game are 
all to be found on this property. The whole to be sold at a bargain. 


JAS. H. TREZEVANT 


REAL ESTATE 





BINZ BUILDING HOUSTON, TBXAS 
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The Pacific Monthly 


The Magazine of the West 








@ No Western magazine has ever before attempted the great work which the Pacific Monthly 
is doing. It is in a class by itself. The Pacific Monthly depicts thoroughly the great move- 
ments which are making for the Supremacy of the Pacific. It is characteristically Western. It 
tells you about the opportunities, development and progress; yet it is of genuine interest for 
many other reasons. It is broad in its scope. It is beautifully and elaborately illustrated. It 
has eight wide-awake departments—virile, timely, every one characterized by enthusiasm and 
energy. No magazine uses finer paper or illustrations. No 10-cent magazine has more 
Stories monthly, and the Pacific Monthly stories are snappy—you read and enjoy them. 


$1.00 per year. Send 10c. for latest number or 25c. for three months trial subscription. 


The Pacific Monthly Publishing Co. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 














DIRECT TO THE INVESTING CLASS 


Twentieth Entury Miner 


Enjoys the distinction of being the recognized international authority on Gold, Silver and 
Copper Mining. Its circulation is strongest where the greatest results may accrue 
to advertisers using its columns; for these reasons it is the 


Best Advertising Medium known to the Mining World 


It is one thing to have something to tell; another to select the 
most effective channel through which to speak. Discriminating 
advertisers appreciate the fact that the Twentieth Century 
Miner, with its circulation of 31,264, reaches directly the 
home of the investor—results follow promptly. The prestige 
of the paper among progressive advertisers is constantly on the 
increase. Advertising rates furnished upon application. 


Wire or write: The 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MINER 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Christ Hmong Dis 
Fellow Men 


A Story of the Son of 
in its sympathy and deep 
human heart and human 
told, that it comes almost 
materialistic age. QIt tells of the Divinity in 
the Humanity of Christ, of the unfolding of His 
nature into brotherhood with all sorrowing, suffering mankind; of 
His homely, loving service among the poor and rich, and His 
reckoning of the values of life. @No human being can read it with- 
out realizing the message it brings to the happy and sorrowful, the 





Man so fresh and vivid 
understanding of the 
needs, and so beautifully 
as a new gospel to the 








rich and the poor, the learned and the simple alike. For all times and 
seasons it is a gift that will win its own welcome wherever it may be sent. 


“Christ Among Fits Fellow-Men”’ 


is handsomely gotten up in booklet form, printed on heavy antique paper, with wide 
margins and scarlet initials, The typography is clear and plain, and yet conveys a 
suggestion of the black-letter printing of former days. The von Uhde illustrations are 
reproduced in sepia on creamy Japan vellum, and the cover of heavy, rough gray paper 
bears an illuminated title in violet, blue, and cream. It is most appropriate for a gift book. 
Sent to any address for twenty-five cents, postpaid. 


“Christ Among His Fellow-Men”’ 


BY HARRIET JOOR 
Illustrated with reprodu@tions of paintings by Frederick von Uhde 


Published By GUSTAV STICKLEY, THE CRAFTSMAN 
SYRACUSE AND NEW YORK 
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i You 


Had $322 to Spend 


FOR MAGAZINES 








Would You Spend it all for One or Would You 
Buy Three, Particularly if Each of the Three 
was as Attractive and Valuable as the One? 








There are several Dollar magazines as attractive 
typographically, as readable and as valuable in con- 
tents, as those retailing at Three Dollars. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


Is ONE OF THEXN—————— 


Furthermore, it is the only magazine of its class 
retailing at One Dollar, and is considered by many 
equal to any of its competitors. 
expended for THE WORLD TO-DAY gives you 
as good a magazine as there is in its field and saves 
TWO DOLLARS for other purposes. 











The World To-Day 


Commands the Best Talent .. .. 
m ng recent Contributors are 


Israel Zangwill 
W. T. Stead 
Emile Combes 
Wm. R. Harper 
Brander Mathews 
Walter Wellman 
W.H. P. Faunce 
Harry Pratt Judson 
Ellen M. Henrotin 
John R. Commons 
Percy Alden 
Daniel C. Gilman 
Will H. Low 
Lucien Wolf 
Richard T. Ely 
Florence Kelley 
Albert R. Carman 
W. S. Harwood 
Robert Herrick 
Wm. Elliot Griffis 

m. M. Payne 
Eva Watson Schutze 
Andy Adams 
Ernest Poole 
J. H. Hosmer 
hfe J. Long 

. W. Clement 
Chaaibe King 
George E. Vincent 
Frederick Starr 
Wolf Von Schierbrand 
Edmund J. James 
Frank H. Spearman 
Aylmer Maude 
Carter H. Harrison 











ONE DOLLAR 


DECEMBER COVER 
printed in colors 


Isn't it 
worth considering in making up 
your list for the coming year? 





THE WORLD TO-DAY 


is a monthly world review. It is not made up ot clippings from other publi- 
cations, but obtains its information from original sources and as a result is 
reliable and always up-to-date. Its contributors are the foremost men and 
women of the day, selected not merely because they are great, but because 
they know how to write entertainingly, 

THE WORLD TO-DAY by its method of treatment makes fact as enter- 
taining as fiction. It believes in the educational value of pictures and contains 
monthly more illustrations of noted people, prominent events and famous places, 
than any other magazine published. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY was the first magazine to print regularly many 
of its illustrations in colors. This is a feature in which it excels. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY is a magazine for the home and needed by every 
one who wishes to keep in touch with the world’s progress. 

The above are a few pertinent facts. Are they not sufficient to warrant 
your becoming a regular subscriber? If so, WRAP A DOLLAR BILL in the 
coupon below and mail to-day. 





THE WORLD TO-DAY, «_— inn en eee milabipic eeveasinaaiens sastnee ie Meee 
67 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 
Enclosed find One Dollar for which please send The World To-Day for one year 
UGA Tea WIGHT: CHIG 55 as 500805 5 sec caesccueas number. 
MME S5o6s saan 415s be MR han G Gain EDA Keke RAMEN Ren ghies endear 64 koase sees CAS ORMERRORE 
1130. 
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SOME OF FOX, DUFFIELD & C€O.’S NEW BOOKS 








At the Sign of the Dollar 
Illustrated by E. W. KEMBLE 


A book of racy verse on American topics, containing ‘‘Niagara Be Dammed,’’ ‘*To the Pure All Food 
is Pure,’ and many others. $1.00 


Drawings by A. B. Frost 


A collection of Mr. Frost’s cleverest pictures; introduction by 
Joel Chandler Harris and verses by Wallace Irwin. $3.00 


More Misrepresentative Men 


By Capt. Harry Graham 


Author of ‘‘Misrepresentative Men,’’ (Fifth edition). 
New verses on celebrities; illustrations by Malcolm Strauss. 


$1.00 


Cranford: A Play By Marguerite Merington 


Author of *‘Captain Lettarblair,’’ ‘‘Love Finds the Way,”’ etc. 
A comedy in three acts, made from Mrs. Gaskell’s famous 


story. $1.25 
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By WALLACE IRWIN 











Verses for Jock and Joan 


Old 


Man 


By Helen Hay Whitney 


Verses of child life by the daughter of the late John Hay, 
Secretary of State; illustrated in color by Charlotte Harding. 


$1.50 


Masters and New By Kenyon Cox 


Practical art criticisms by one of the foremost American 
painters; illustrated. $2.50 net; postage 18 cents 


and the Earth 


By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler 


Professur of Geology in Harvard University 


A study of the earth’s inhabitants and its material resources 
for taking care of them. $1.50 net postage, 10 cents 


Send for attractive illustrated catalogue 


FOX, DUFFIELD & COMPANY, Publishers 


36 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 
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Eben E. Rexford Ida D. Bennett Helen M. Winslow Edward H. Forbush 





Suburban Life 


FOR 1906 
Six Reasons Why You Should Subscribe 


1. Suburban Life isa Practical Country Life 
Magazine 

2. Suburban Life has secured the Best Country 
Life Writers 

3. Suburban Life is Different from any 
Country Life Magazine 

4. Suburban Life is a Magazine for both Men 
and Women Filibert Roth 

oO. Suburban Life is the Finest product of the 
printer s art 

6. Suburban Life is the Only $1.00 Country 


Life Magazine 





@ The only way to size up a magazine is by examining a copy. Sent free on 
postal card request. Read the following special holiday offer. 


Send us four subscriptions and $4.00, and 
we will repay you for your trouble by en- 
tering your name, or that of a friend, for a 


zs year's subscription without additional charge. Friends in a neighborhood may 
© ggeeete take advantage of this offer. Send for our prospectus and clubbing list. 


Pof 5 T Monod PUlshers Suburban Life 


16 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





Prof. Charles K. Graham Robert Cameron W. N. Craig Frances E. Wheeler 
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AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOK 


Joaquin Miller's 


“Che Building of 
the City Beautiful” 


of HIS romance is the fruit of “The Poet of the Si -rra's’’ deepest thought. The author makes his 
story the medium of a keen but sympathetic inalysis of our weak human way of living the 
Lord’s Prayer. With winning sweetness he unfolds the dream of an attempt to realize the 
literal “heaven on earth” that has ever been the Holy Quest of the Christian. Considered only as 
literature, this work will, it is believed, rank far superior to any of the other social visions of our 
generation. It is highly poetic, deeply religious, and pervaded by a noble spirit of justice and 
aliruism. Those who love the finest and best in literature will quickly come under the charm 
of this latest and greatest of Mr. MILLER’s works. 

With an exquisite photogravure frontispiece of the author and his mother. Printed on toned, 
laid-antique, deckel-edge, all-rag paper; hand-sewed. Gold top. Cloth, with ornamental stamp 
in gold. Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


OTHER BRANDT BOOKS 


THE GATE BEAUTIFUL CAPE COD BALLADS AND OTHER VERSE 


By Pror. JoHnN Warp STIMSON By Jor LINCOLN. 


Principles and Methods in Vital Art Educa- Drawings by Epwarp W. KEMBLE. 


tion. With thousands of illustrations. Two “This verse appeals to something inside of 
editions. Cloth bound, royal 4to, $7.50 net; by you that goes deeper than distinctions or defini- 
mail, $7.95. Paner covered, small 4to, $3.50 tions.” —Pittsburg Gazette. $1.25 net; by mail, 


net; by mail, $3.76. $1.33. 


eat IN NATURE’S REALM 
MONKS AND MONASTERIES By CHARLES C. ABBotT, M. D. 


. we Sree Sy yeen Ninety drawings and a photogravure frontis- 
By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART piece by Oliver Kemp. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.68. 
“As a fair and judicial account of monas- 
ticism this may be regarded as ranking with the 
best.""—Outlook. Two. editions. 8vo.,  illus- H 
trated, $3.50 net: by mail, $3.68. 12mo. (new How England Averted A Revolution of Force 
edition), $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. By B. O. FLOWER 
With an appendix giving the social and 
reformative poetry of the period. $1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.35. 


ELEGIES: ANCIENT AND MODERN —_ 
By Many Luovp. MOONBLIGHT AND SIX FEET OF ROMANCE 


A critical and historical study of elegiac By Dan Brarp 
poetry, together with an anthology containing With fifty pictures by the author; an intro- 
the choicest specimens of this noble form of ductory study by Louis F. Post, of The Public, 
verse. Two volumes. Volume I. now ready. of Chicago; and an appendix. $1.25 net; by 
Each volume, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. mail, $1.35. 


Order from your bookseller, or 


ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher 
5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 62 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 
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State of Sinaloa 


n 


Oo 
West Coast of Mexico 


Coast line 400 miles. 

Large acres of agricultural, fruit and timber tands. 

Annual rainfall 30 inches. 

Short railroad lines in operation and trunk lines 
projected with constructions begun, make this 

This American farmer nets $8000 Mexican money ($4000 U. S. a peculiarly desirable time to invest. 

currency) this year from 108 acres sugar-cane, grown in his third Desirable tracts of from 100 to 100,000 acres 


year of farming in Sinaloa, from an original investment of much less 
than his profit this year. for sale. 








For full information about SINALOA, and its resources, address 


SINALOA LAND COMPANY 


Suite 218-19 Conservative Life Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Exclusive Concessionaires for Survey of Directors and Stockholders: Frederick H. Rindge Estate, 
Public Lands in State of Sinaloa, Mexico George I. Cochran, A. J. Wallace, R. P. Probasco 

















Ghe 
National Supply <n --- 


Company 
on the 


OIL WELL Sunset Route 
SUPPLIES Great Winter Resort 


Paradise for Sportsmen 











Drilling Tools al aa | 
Casing, Pipe or beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
By iP SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 


OF THE WEST MEXICAN 


MAIN OFFICE 
, COAS 
117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES T, send tem cents to 
San Francisco Office, 317 Crossley Bldg. J. A. NAUGLE 
BRANCHES General Passenger Agent, SONORA RAILWAY 
BAKERSFIELD COALINGA McKITTRICK . 
SANTA MARIA Guaymas - - Mexico 
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Some of the eS The 


Advant f : 
Palo Alto. Home City 


Place of of 


Residence California 


First—It is the seat of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, with an endowment of over $30,000,000.00. 
Second—It has the climate of Santa Clara Valley, famous the world over. 
Third—lIts proximity to San Francisco, the distance being only 33 miles, witli 18 trains daily each way. 


We want the name and address of every person who aspires to a home in Palo Alto or Santa Clara Valley. Write 
ustoday. THF J. J. MORRIS REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 120 University Avenue, Palo Alto, California 





The German Savings and Loan Society 


526 California Street, San Francisco, California 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus $ 2,526, 763.61 
Capital actually paid up in cash 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, December 30, 1905 39,112, 812.82 

F. TILLMANN, JR., President; DANIEL MEYER, First Vice-President; EMIL ROHTE, 
Second Vice-President; A. H. R. SCHMIDT, Cashier; WM. HERRMANN, Asst. Cashier; 
GEO. TOURNY, Secy.; A. H. MULLER, Asst. Secy.; W. S. GOODFELLOW, Gen’! Attorney. 

Directors—F. TILLMANN, JR., DANIEL MEYER, EMIL ROHTE, IGN. STEINHART, 
I. N. WALTER, N. OHLANDT, J. W. VAN BERGEN, E. T. KRUSE, W. S. GOODFELLOW. 











THE LIFE INSURANCE me 
OF THE FUTURE IS 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL 


POLICY OF TODAY 


Address 
Life Dept. Pacific Mutual Bldg. 
MENTION DATE OF BIRTH AND OBTAIN 
NEW COMBINATION POLICY PARTICULARS SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


CITY AND COUNTRY REAL ESTATE 





Reliable information regarding city or country property in California can be obtained by corresponding with 


any of the below mentioned firms. 





Belle Air Park 


The closest suburb to San Francisco, in 
San Mateo county, outside of the wind 
and fog belt, on line the electric cars, 
and only twenty minutes from the heart 
of the city, on the new Southern Pacific 
bay shore “cut-off,” now being com- 
pleted. Over one million dollars invested 
in lots within the past two years. Lots 
sold on this tract from $150 to $500. on 
asy payments. 


WE SELL BY MAIL 














For further particulars and literature 
address 


WEST SHORE REALTY CO. 


Union Trust Bldg. San Francisco, California 





Four Great Regions 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Described in detail and profusely 
illustrated by FOUR NEW BOOKS: 


“SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY” 


112 pages with 109 illustrations 


“SACRAMENTO VALLEY” 


112 pages with 118 illustrations 


“THE COAST COUNTRY” 


128 pages with 104 illustrations 


“SOUTH OF THE TEHACHAPI” 


104 pages with 92 illustrations 





These books are full of interest to the tourist 
and settler, and may be had for 10 cents 
each, or 30 cents for the four. Address 
Advertising Department, 431 California Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


IN WRITING 





TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


SPECK & CO., INC. 


REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE AGENTS 


Hovusts RENTED Full Charge Taken of Fogerty for 
RENTs COLLECTED Absentee Owners and Estates 


209 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO - - - CALIFORNIA 


ATTENTION, HOME SEEKERS! 


We desire to call the attention of intending buyers of 
country lands to some bargains in income-producing 
orchard, vineyard, grain and stock farms, many of which 
are bank foreclosures, that we have for sale. Mr. Bush hay- 
ing had forty years’ knowledge and experience of the valueof 
land, and being the owner of an income-producing orchard 
and vineyard, can intelligently direct intending buyers to 
the best lands and bargains in the State. Correspondence 
solicited. DAVID BUSH & SON, 336 Montgomery St., 
Safe Deposit Building 





San Francisco, California 


ANSWER THIS AD 


It may secure you a country home in California. i have 
some very gooc farms very cheap. Let me tell you about 
them by mail. 


JAY T. NASH, Mer. Country Dept. 


R. S. BROWNE & CO. 
226 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 








T. D. BOARDMAN GEO. C. BOARDMAN, JR. 


BOARDMAN BROS. & CO. 


CITY, SUBURBAN AND 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


138 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 


§. W. COLLINS & 60., Inc. 


Successor to California Land Company 


City and Country Real Estate—Insurance 
Property Managed. Appraisements With Detailed Reports 
TELEPHONE, MAIN 6339 
708 Market Street San Francisco, California 


SAN FRANCISCO LOTS 
$250.02 


FACING THE BEAUTIFUL PACIFIC OCEAN 
Also Suburban acreage lots. @ Diagrams and maps mailed free. 
BAY COUNTIES REALTY CO0., Inc., Owners 
Offices: 77 and 73 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco, California 


McCGARVIE & CO. 


City and Country property in large and small 
tracts. Representatives in all parts of the 
State. 











720 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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CONTRACTORS FOR GRADING 


STEAM SHOVEL WORK A SPECIALTY 


Office: Room 920, 9th Floor, Mills Building 





BUTCHER’S 
BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish made for Floors, 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 

Not brittle; will neither scratch nor 
deface, like shellac or varnish. Is 
not soft and sticky, like beeswax. 

Perfectly transpare nt, preserving 
the natural color and be auty of the 
wood. Without doubt the most 
economical and satisfactory PotisH known for Harp- 
woop FLoors. [For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware and House-Furnishings. 

Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 
THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Avenue 

Boston, Mass. 


- is a superior finish for 
Our No. 3 Reviver kitchen and piazza floors 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 























“T consider ‘The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of 


English literature.’’—William 8. Devery. 
BIG AND BRILLIANT 
STIRRING AND STARTLING 


THE STOWAWAY 


BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 

Absolutely the greatest novel ever written. It rings 
every phase of human emotion. It will be mailed, 
c vx urges prepé uid, on receipt of 10 cts, (stamps or silver) 


THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 














LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE (0. 


707-15 North Main Street 


Los Angeles, California 
Builders of 


ELECTRIC PUMPING ENGINES 
Also GASOLINE and STEAM PUMPING ENGINES 


For Deep Wells, Hydraulic Elevators or any Duty. 
Perfectly balanced with high efficiency. Lifts water 
cheaper than by any other method. 


Send for Booklet 








Co 
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1500a Year 
For Life 


F YOU WISH TO 
save for old age or 
provide for healthy 
middle age, you can 
not find a more con- 
servative or a more 
reasonable investment 
than we have to offer— 
more profitable than life 
insurance—safe as city 
real estate, yet not so 
costly—better than a 
savings bank, for the 
return is greater. 

We have full and com- 
plete literature, showing 
conclusive facts, logical 
figures and definite refer- 
ence of good character, 
proving beyond any 
doubt that our proposi- 
tion is bona fide, certain and profitable. Our 
booklets give “reasons,” and those who can spare 
from $5 to $25 a month can provide for old age 
and protect themselves against the ravages of 
time, the chances of poverty and the misfortune 
of ill health by securing a competent income 
that will cover all necessary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets 
—do this today in justice to your future. It is 
not only the man who saves, but he who saves 
profitably. The demand for rubber can never 
be fully supplied—a rubber plantation is more 
hopeful than a gold mine—our booklets tell 
you the facts that have taken years to prove 
—write for them today. 

This company is divided into only 6,000 
shares, each one representing an undivided 
interest equivalent to an acre in our Rubber 
Orchard and Plantation. Our booklets’ will 
prove to you that five shares in this investment, 
paid for at the rate of $25 a month, will bring 
you an average return of 25 per cent on your 
money during the period of seven years and an 


















ONE OF OUR 
15-MONTH-OLD TREES 











annual income of $1,500 for life. This invest- 
ment insures absolutely the safety of your 
future. The man or woman who owns five 
shares in our rubber plantation in tropical 
Mexico need have no fear of old age, no 
doubts about illness, no care nor anxiety for 
after years—you are safe—absolutely and cer- 
tainly—our booklets will prove these state- 
ments—write for them today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Co, 


321 “A” Parrott Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















What 
Do You 


Get On 
Pay Day 


—Just enough to carry you until the 
next, without a dollar to invest? 
Then this offer of the International 
Correspondence Schools is vital to 
you! If you will indicate on the 
coupon below your choice of an oc- 
cupation this great institution will at 
its Own expense show you how 
you can without neglecting your 
present work, leaving home, or ds- 
tressing yourself financially, qualify 
yourself for a high position and a 
good salary. There is no risk; no 
catch; no humbug! This is a bona- 
fide offer to earnest men and women 
by an institution of fourteen years’ 
standing, representing an invested 
capital of $5,000,000. Can you 
afford to pass tt by? 












Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part 
how | can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
' tion before which I have marked 





Bookkeeper Mechan, Draftsman 


Stenographer Telephone Engineer 
Advertisement Writer Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer Mechan. Engineer 


Window Trimmer 
Ornamental Designer 


' 

' 

‘ Surveyor 
' Illustrator 

' 

' 

' 


Stationary Engineer| 


Civil Engineer 
Civil Service Bullding Contractor 
Chemist Arehitee’l Draftsman 


Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Elee. Engineer 


Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 




















' Foreman Plumber Mining Engineer 

' 

| Name 

1 

. Street and No._ 

i City ae bis 
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rink WALL PAPERS 


Largest and most carefully selected stock ever shown on the Pacific Coast. 
Cretons, Brocades and Tapestries to match our papers. Send for sam- 
ples. Interiors designed and decorated. Ideas and estimates furnished. 
Pacific Coast Agents for Fab-Ri-Kona Burlaps. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
, Retail Salesroom, 110 GEARY STREET Wholesale Store, 762 MISSION STREET 


¢ RE you interested in California 
Do you want to live under sunny skies 
Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 
Do you want to farm where farming pays 






















Do you want to live in a progressive country 
Do you want to live where opportunities are many 
If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 
Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade é 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
























ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON and CHARLESTON, S. C. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, 
De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and 
Intermediate Landings 

The ‘‘Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New 
York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, and EASTERN POINTS, 
and Cuar.eston, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE, 

Fra., making direct connection for all points 

South and Southwest 

Fast Modern Steamships and Superior Service 
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First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 


Largest National Bank 
in Southern California 


Wilcox Building, Cor. Second and Spring Sts. 
~~ 
Depositary for United States Funds 
~ 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $ 4,100,000 
Deposits, ; ‘ 13,500,000 
Total Resources, . . 18,000,000 


We are prepared to offer the same facilities 
to the small depositor, that we do 
to the largest accounts 


~~ 


Special Department for Women 











ECURITY 
Sams BANK 


Largest Savings Bank in Southern California 


Total Resources 


9/4,000,000.00 


BANKING BY MAIL 


Four per cent interest compounded semi- 
annually. Full information in booklet “B 
—also contains description and illustrations 
of the finest banking quarters in Southern 
California. Sent upon request. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Boxes rent for $2.00 a year and upward 








Northeast Cor. Fourth and Spring Streets 
Los Angeles, California 


Banking by Mail 
4% 


Interest Compounded 
Semi-Annually 


Write for Information 


Merchants 
Crusl 
Company 


LosAngeles(fal. 


CAPITAL $350,000 9° 





ANS 









4 FOR 
CHRISTMAS N& \ 4 yy NEW YEARS 
GIFTS . GIFTS 








TOURMALINES 


Nothing will be more welcome as a Christmas gift 
than a precious stone and no stone is more suitable 
than a San Diego Tourmaline—the jewel which is 
now creating such a furor in fashionable circles 
wherever introduced. 

If you desire to compliment a friend or relative 
no better way can be imagined than the gift of a 
Tourmaline—the crystaline form that vies with the 
floral world in the procession of its coiors and tints. 
By reason of the recent discoveries of large deposits 
in San Diego County, California, this jewel,always 
a& popular one, has leaped to an eminence rivaled 
only by the diamond—a single Tourmaline well 
mounted, makes a solitaire ring of rare beauty 

We will send you, express prepaid, a genuine San 
Diego County Tourmaline—one full karat in 
weight, absolutely perfect and polished ready for 
setting for $12.00; half karat stone $5.50. Choice 
of pink or green, the two most beautiful colors. 


Mesa Grande Tourmaline and Gem Co. 
5018S. U. Hellman Building Los Angeles, California 











Please send me, express paid, one absolutely perfect Tourmaline— 
(a) Weighing one full karat for which I enclose $12.00 
(b) Weighing one-half karat for which I enclose $5.50 


The col.r I desire is Fink (S. U.) 
PUM «carta nuats ten seen souk edenmainsena gekab sua sankeaed. cae 
I eins kncticne sidte ieneta niksinnaeea waeneaebbean aes 
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The Goodyear Detachable Auto Tire 


on Universal Rim Won’t Rim-Cut 





That may sound strong, but it’s a positive fact. 

To prcve it to our own satisfaction we rode 
this tire HARD for twenty-five miles over city 
pavements without a particle of air in it. 

When the test was over, the casing wasn’t even 
marred. The inner tbe was all right, and the tire 
hadn't crept a particle, thongh te mechanically 
fastened to the rim in any way. When the tire was 
pumped up it was just as good in Baden way as it was 
in the first place. 

That's gospel truth, every word of it, and 
we've got reputable witnesses to prove it. 

Now listen a minute and see wHy it won't 
Rim-cut. 

You know how a section of the ordinary clincher 
rts, rim looks just like Figure 1. The 
ai ‘“ “flange” or edge of that rim where it 
¢ ‘. comes against the tire is comparatively 
sharp. And when the air gets out, the 
tire comes between the 
comparatively sharp edge 
of that ordinary rim and 
Kfar > the hard ground. Then 
Fig. 1 afier about three min- 

9. utes riding you are in for 

a new tire. Now the flanges on the Universal Rim, 
which carries the Goodyear Detachable Auto Tire, are 
not even comparatively sharp. se the contrary, they 
form the arc of a large circle. See Figure 2 and com- 
pare with Figure 1. The surface is so wide it CAN’ T cut, 


Simple, isn’t it? 








eerste, 


‘ 
s. 





Now there are ether good reasons about The 
Goodyear Detachabsie Auto Tire on Universal Rim, 
just as important—just as trouble-saving, just 
as money-saving. 

Taken together they wipe out at one sweep 
full 90 per cent of all Auto Tire Troubles. 

This tire won't creep or come off the rim when 
ridden deflated. It is the lrveliest and most resilient 
Auto Tire on the market, yet is also the most durable. 

This tire is 90 per cent puncture proof, 

You can take it off or put it back in thirty seconds 
with no tools but the fingers. 

These are general statements. 
But every one is true and we 
can prove it. It will only take a 
minute to show you if you will 
drop into one of our 
Branch Stores. 

Or, write us and 
we'll send you a book 
that will show you. 

Don’t spend a cent for this tire and rim, and 
don’t ask the maker to put it on your next 
season’s car till you are convinced On every 
point. But in your own interest, if you are seek- 
ing relief from Tire Troubles, give us a chance 
to convince you. WE CAN DOIT, 





































The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 


Branches in the Following Cities: 
Este. paghnewaciwae 719 Main St. 
] .220 Sixteenth St. 


Boston............ 6 Merrimac St. 
St Leute ve 110 Lake St VOP. 26 
712-714 Morgan St. New Y Any 

1521 Spring St. 








Cor. 64th St. and Broadway 


Bruce St., Akron, Ohio 


Cincinnati....242 E. Fifth St. 
San Francisco, Geo. P. Moore 

& Co., 59 Golden Gate Ave. 
Detroit .... .242 Jefferson Ave. 





Ratley Tread furnished on Goodyear Tires (all sizes) when ordered. 








C. H. REHNSTROM & Co. 


TAILORS and IMPORTERS 




















Mutual Savings Bank Building - - Corner Geary and Market Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Brownhoist Locomotive Cranes 


Equipped with Brownhoist Grab Buckets, 

particularly adapted for fueling Locomotive 

Tenders, or for economic transfer of 
materials in bulk. Made in various sizes. 
Write for Catalogues. @The Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Company, Manufaciurers of 
hoisting machinery for all conditions, includ- 
ing cableways, electric cantilever, gantry 
and jib cranes, crabs and winches, etc., etc. 


Main Office and Works: CLEVELAND, OKIO 
Branch Offices: Havemeyer Building, NEW YORK CITY, 
Frick Building, PITTSBURG, PA., and London Office 
39 Victoria Street, S. W., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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2a TOURIST EN 
pIG/SLEEPING CARS 
(GS. VIA OMAHAand 7e) 
pV 1A MEMPHIS ~ Neaos 
Vy 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
A. H, HANSON, P.T.M. 8. G. HATCH, G.P.A. 








FIRE-PROOF 


KAISERHOF european 


270 CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Per Month salary. $3 per day for expenses. 


Men to travel, post signs, advertise 


250 ELEGANT ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY UP 
and leave samples. State age and present employment. 


$ 7 Kuhlman Company, Dept. F, Atlas Block, Chicago 











SIERRA LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Lumber, Doors, Windows, Blinds, Etc. 
FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 
SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch Door 


Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Ked 
Bluff Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 


YARDS 
RED BLUFF) MAXWELL, Colusa Co. 
CORNING j 'chama Co. CHICO 
ORLAND, Glenn Co. BIGGS > Butte Co. 
WOODLAND, Yolo Co. GRIDLEY ) 


YUBA CTY, Sutter Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 























Portable Building 


Suitable for Auto Houses and all other purposes. Are built 
tosuitallclimates, constructed entirely of wood. Building 
here shown is No. 411, 12 ft. 454 in. wide by 33 ft. 45 in. long, 
9 ft. wallsand porch. Anyone can set them up in a remark- 
ably short time; the parts pack closely for shipment, and 
are easily handled. Send for catalogue, which gives prices 
and shows many sizes and styles now in use. 


Burnham-Standeford Co., Manufacturers 
645 Washington Street, Oakland, California 








ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, 
sunburn, chafed or rough skin from any cause. 
Prevents tendency to wrinkles or aging of the 
skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth, 
firm and white. IT HAS NO EQUAL, Ask 
for it and take no substitute. 


Package of Espey’s Sachet Powders 
Sent FREE on receipt 2c. to Pay Postage 
Pp. B. KEYS, Agent 111 So, Center Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS, 
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If you wish to have a home in this advantageous section, 
where you can buy irrigated land with tree, perpetual 
water right for $25.00 to $60.00 per acre, write at once to the 


Central California Land Agency 
TURLOCK, Stanislaus County, CALIFORNIA 


for particulars, or take the first train via the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and make us a call, Fertile land, easy 
terms, abundance of water, success assured. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LAND AGENCY 


HULTBERG & LANE :: Proprietors 

















OCEAN PARK BATH HOUSE, COSTING $200,000 
The finest stretch of sand beach in the West 
The most ideal place for Summer or Winter Homes 
cea al ers The most equable climate on the Pacific Coast 
The best chances for profitable investments in Southern California 


Address: W. A. RENNIE, Secretary Community League 
OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA, or Any Advertiser on this Page 





DUTTON DRUG Co. When You > ee eM Make My Store 


The Finest Store in Southern California 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGGISTS +} ’ e. BU R M ISTE R 


‘Purity and Accuracy’’ Our Motto IMPORTER and GENERAL GROCER 
H. A. DUTTON, Prop. Ocean Park, California Cor. Navy Ave. and Ocean Front Ocean Park, California 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK | OCEAN PARK BANK 


OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA established 1908 


Capital $25,000 Surplus $5,000 
7 loon Ag President E. s, Vawter, Jr., Vice-Pres : Cor. Pier Avenue and Trolleyway 
. Elliott, Vice-Pres. T. M. Meldrum, Cashier T. H. Dudley, President — Carl F. Schader, Vice-Pres. 
DIREC ona __ P. J. Dudley, Cashier 
. Vawter John W. Lincoln A. R. Fraser Directors: Wm. Mead, Carl F. Schader, W. A. Penny 
~E 


lliott Ww. = I 4 r E. J. Vawter, Jr. 
-  Longyear OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA 


WHY are conservative business men of 
‘EE PARK BATH HOUSE and investingonthis Becks VUST ASK 
e Largest and Finest on the Pacific Coas BEVERLY-STROUD Co. 


Hot Salt Pl d Tub 
Sars, surt Bathing Open the Year Round DEALERS IN RELIABLE BEACH REALTY 


8 Windward Avenue * 162 Pier Avenue 


OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA Venice, California Ocean Park, California 

















E. A. Wilson, Pres. R. J. Haney, Treas. F.C. Wolff, Secy. There is Good Reason for our Listings of Beach Prop- 
erties Being the Largest in Southern California 


E, A. WILSON & C0., Incorporated GUARANTY REALTY COMPANY 


ELBUTRIOAL CONTRACTORS MRS, GEO. SIBLEY, President 


Wiring, Fixtures and Supplies 
: " 140 Pier Avenue Ocean Park, California 
162 Pier Avenue Ocean Park, California Guaranty Realty Bldg. Venice of America 
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Santa Monica 


CALIFORNIA 


The Ideal 
Home-Site 
Situated on a high bluff 


overlooking Santa Monica 








Bay and the Pacific ocean. 


The City lies between a long stretch of sandy beach, giving unparalleled facili- 
ties for surf bathing, and a beautiful fertile valley backed up by the Coast 
Range mountains of Southern California. 

It has fine graded streets, beautiful homes, good schools and churches; a 
climate which varies little during the year and offers better opportunities for 
successful investment than elsewhere in the West. 

Electric cars to the city of Los Angeles run every fifteen minutes. For 
further information, address Secretary Board of Trade, Santa 
Monica, California or any of the business firms advertising on this page. 


PALISADES INVESTMENT CO, 


Handle High-class Residence and Business Property 


Ranches for Homeseekers a Specialty 


H. D. Lombard, President Wm.S8. Vawter, Sec’y 


MONEY MATTERS 
BUSINESS MATTERS 


Or any other information concerning Santa Monica, 
write to the 


BANK OF SANTA MONICA 


Oldest Bank on the Beach Established 1888 


FOR 





SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
FOR SALE OR RENT a cicice os 


business property in City of Santa Monica. Write or see 


E, W. BOEHME & J. 6. CROSIER 


Offices: Corner of Third Street and Gregen Ave. 
Corner Second St. and Utah Ave. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


BASSETT & NEBEKER 


Dealers in 
LUMBER and BUILDERS’ MATERIALS 
Yards Corner Seventh Street and Colorado Avenue 


Telephone I11! SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





CRESCENT BAY ABSTRACT CO. 


Writes Certificates of Title to property in 
Santa Monica and Ocean Park. These 
Certificates include all Municipal Liens. 


Address: J. C. HEMINGWAY, Sec’y 
223 OREGON AVENUE SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


The Only National Bank in 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





Santa Monica Land and Water Company 

Russell Sag says: ‘‘Acreage neara large | c eA is the thing—b vuy it 
—hold it—it means ultimate independence. “stga’e and West- 
gate acres adjoining the National Soldiers’ Home, include beautifi BI 
residence é rata reage lots surrounded by the highes attype ofimproy 
ments; income-producing land; grand ese view; ideal « Bintry 
life in plain sight of Li »S = sles; residence lots ri 250 up; % to 10 
acre lots $400 up— cash, balance easy terms at 7P *rcent. Why 
pay from $2000 to $50 0 for a home and miss the crowning joy of 
country living? For eetailed information address Santa Monica 
Land and W ater Cc nes gal 600-7 Fay Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 








H. X. GOETZ 
BUILDER and CONTRACTOR 


216 DUDLEY BUILDING 
SANTA MONICA CALIFORNIA 
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California 
HOPS IN MENDOCINO CO. 


OPS can be raised for nine cents, which pays the producer 

for his labor. Anything over this price is profit. Hops 

are selling now from twenty-eight to thirty cents per 
pound, and twenty-five cents for two years past. An acre of hop 
land produces about one ton, which at a price of thirty cents leaves 
a clear profit per acre of $420. 

Wool is a staple of the hill pastures of Mendocino County, 
and is selling now, spring clip 1905, for thirty cents per pound. 
About twelve cents per pound is a living price for wool. On a 
flock of one thousand head of sheep, producing fleeces of eight 
pounds, with wool at thirty cents, this would give a clear profit 
on wool alone of $1,440, saying nothing of the increase in the 
flock, or the sale for Jambs and mutton. 

tedwood timber lands have been selling at a price equal to 
from fifty cents to one dollar per thousand stumpage, while 
stumpage in such states as Minnesota and Michigan sells as high 
as fifteen dollars per thousand. 

Take an outing and satisfy yourself, or send stamp for booklet to 
Menpocino County Bovkp or Trapk, Ukiah, or address, with stamp, Boarp or 
Trave, Willits, or for special information either of the following members of 
the Board of Supervisors, J. C. Lang, Manchester (Coast); M. L. Gipson, 


Ukiah; A. J. Farksanks, Willits; D. H. Lawson, Booneville and L. BarNnakrp, 
Fort Bragg (Coast). 
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Cable Address: ULCO 





ABC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


UNION LUMBER COMPANY 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 





Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office: 207 CROCKER BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 624 


“YARDS AND PLANING MILL6 


SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS 


SAW MILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 














Klamath 
Hot Springs 


Located in northern California, is 
best reached by leaving the train at 
Ager, on the California @ Oregon 
Express and taking Edson Bros.’ 
carriages at that point. 


POSTOFFICE ADDRESS 


BESWICK, CALIFORNIA 

















E. C. WILLIAMS, President 


HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Redwood Lumber 


Railroad Ties and Forest Products 


40 California St., San Francisco 


Millis at Mendocino 


Telephone Drumm 066 


Cargoes Sawn to Order 











THE McGLOUD RIVER LUMBER COMPANY 


605 Shreve Building, San Francisco, California 


J. H. QUEAL, President and General Manager 


S. 0. JOHNSON, Assistant Manager 


MILLS AT McCLOUD 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet per Annum 


Branch Yard: SAN FRANCISCO 
Fifth and Brannan Streets 


Branch Yard: STOCKTON 
Centre and Sonora Streets 
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LAKE COUNTY 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA 


LAKE COUNTY is the Mecca of 
thousands seeking lost health. 

IT is free from fogs and cold winds. 

IT has sufficient rainfall to insure large 
crops of fruit and grain without irrigation. 
Crop failure is unknown. 

ITS beautiful lakes have 100 miles of 
shore line, affording locations for hundreds of 
new homes. 

IT has 80,000 acres of fertile valley lands 
yielding annually large crops of all the cereals, 
and excelling in the quality of beans and 
Bartlett pears. 

has large areas of land especially wall 
fitted for raising the finest quality of apples and 
grapes—much of this land may be obtained 
at a low price. 

IT furnishes unrivaled sport for the hunter 
and fisher with its deer, > 9 etc., its lake 
and mountain trout and other gamey fish. 

IT has more mineral springs of medicinal 


virtue than the whole of EUROPE. 


For further information write to 


L. Henderson, Kelseyville, Cal., 
C. W. Phillips, Upperlake, Cal., 

















Hyg dnc mn pe ee Supervisors 
' .M. amson, Lower Lake, Cal., 
ONE DAY'S SPORT or G. W. Kemp, Middletown, Cal. 











We will send FREE LITERATURE and tell you all about Lake County 
THE MAY LAND AND INVESTMENT (CO., LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 











EUVELLE HOWARD, County Recorder, Manager 


For all particulars about LAKE COUNTY LANDS, address 


HOME REALTY Co. 


L, J. SHUMAN, Sec’y, LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 











INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


CAPITAL PAID IN ° - - ° : - : - $3,250,000 
SURPLUS PAID IN - oe ee Cth, ee 3,250,000 
WASHINGTON PANAMA Kone SHANGHAI HONG KonG 
means FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA BOMBAY SINGAPORE 
“) City oF Mexico YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA PENANG 
MONTEREY CANTON 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General Banking 
Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited, Foreign and Domestic Exchange Bought 
and Sold. ‘Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the World, Interest Bearing Cer- 
tificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current Daily Balances. Special rates Given to 
Banks Drawing Direct on our Branches and Agents Throughout the World, 

CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WokLD. Correspondence Invited. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH CORNER SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 
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ieee When your own 
i ° 
land is least 
pleasant, come to 
: | H A , \ A ) 
; and enjoy a 
perfect climate 
f 
$ A DELIGHTFUL VOYAGE, MODERN 
. BETreL ACCOMMODATIONS 
1 
| Send for the beautiful Hawaii Pook 
| SIT IN IT YOURSELF. TRIAL TEST Free on request 
| FREE, Write us to-day that you will try the “Com: 
fort Swing Chair.’’ We will notify our néarest agent 
and he will deliver it to you for free trial. If you like HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
t it, pay him; if you don’t, he will take it back—no H lulu. T. H 
‘ charges. Comfort Chair costs no more than a good Se eney a eae 
: hammock or other good porch chairs, Combines the NEW YORK 2.OS ANGELES BOSTON 
comfortable features of all. Conforms perfectly to the 5s math Sh 107 W. Third St a Rialeton St 
l shape of the body; supports head, back and feet uni- i a ll : re eh is “da = 
formly. = few — in it . as A gen as Sy 
nights sleep. ssume any desired position. ) roe Sei tea rae ‘PANIC eco 
frame is steel. The seat and back canvas. Swing or "i Bs nally” Aca = : ree Ad be rg Chicago: Hm 
Not, as you please, Market St., San Francisco. PACIFIC MAIL S.S. CO., 
HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO.,, San Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago, New York CANA- 
428 South Canal Street, Chicago, wu S.A, DIAN AUSTR ALI AN s.S. Coe, 458 Broadway, New 
, York, or Agents of all Railroad and Steamship Companies. 
_ ad 
Cheap To and From 
Frei ht PACIFIC COAST 
" g We have special arrangements ror trans- 
Rates porting household goods to and from all 
oints in CALIFORNIA, OREGON 
and WASHINGTON at reduced rates. No change of 
= cars therefore no breakage—quick service—no delays. e e 
For particulars address ef n : ni ( i 
— BOSTON, MASS., - - -  - 44 Journal Building 
CHICAGO, ILL, - - - 349 Marquette Building 
Ss ‘Ww Faden i - - - Ova Careton a 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - - 38 Crocker Building 
LOS ANGELES, - - - 109 & 110 Selman Block wn. DEAN, Proprietor 
NIA 
—° MANUFACTURER OF 
Wind D 
J indows, Doors, 





—am Mouldings and 


delicious toast. Doesn't 


e 
reat acs Ms General Millwork 





By express, 25c. Send 
dealer's name and receive 
handsome California 
souvenir free! 








PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 27 
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The Car that Achieves 


The Cadillac has always been the car that does things. Whether the 
test be that of endurance or power, or one of severity of road service, 
this wonderful machine has never been found wanting. It knows no 
balk, no hesitancy, no delay—always ready, with energy to spare. 

By this dependability of service, coupled with unusual 
economy of maintenance, the Cadillac has made such phe- 
nomenal advancement that its factory is now the largest 

of its kind in the world. 

The qualities upon which this un- 
paralleled growth is based are 
more pronounced than ever in 
the magnificent new cars for 
1906. Embodied in these 
are many unique ard im- 
portant improvements— 

improvements which 

make the 


conspicuous for 
its individual merit. 
Among them is a wonderful 
mechanical feed lubricator which 
supplies oil tothe motor in quan- 
tities which vary according to the 
speed of the engine, when properly 
adjusted, always feeding enough, 
never too much or too little. Thenew 
rocker joint on the front spring allows 
the car to pass over obstacles several 
inches in height without transmitting any 
material jar to the car, insuring a maximum of 
riding comfort and a minimum liability to breakage. 
In outline and finish these new Cadillacs are truly art creations. Of the 
Victoria type, their grace and exquisite beauty, their tone of quiet richness, 
appeal at once to fastidious motorists. 
We want to tell you more about the Cadillac by sending you a free cory of 
our interesting Booklet W _ A postal request brings it, together with address of 
nearest dealer. The 1906 models include: 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout. Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car. 
Model M, Light Touring Car. Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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The highest Perfection 





in Construction and Design is reached in the 


OLDSMOBILE 


Models for 1906 


Q Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car, Model ‘‘S,’’ 
price $2250. A car of striking appearance. § Motor 
located under hood, four-cylinder vertical water-cooled, de- 
veloping 24 to 26 horse power, Cylinders, 44% inch bore, 4% 
inch stroke. Pistons carefully ground and with belt 
to insure accurate fit. All cylinders, pistons and rings are 
made from the best grade of cast iron from our own foundry. 
An exceptionally silent muffler located longitudinally beneath 
the car, together with perfect adjustment of parts and perfect 


‘runin’? 


working of motor makes car noiseless in operation. § Valves 


mechanically operated and easily adjusted. Cylinders cooled 
by means of water circulated by gear pump. Radiator of our 
own design, having flat tube construction, Fan placed just 
behind radiator aids in cooling motor when car is standing 
still. § Lower half may be removed 
Without disturbing bearings, which are hung from upper half of 
part of 
pressed steel of channel section, 


Crank case aluminum, 


case. Every mechanism is accessible. § Frame 
Motor and radiator supported 
by sub-frame provided in addition to main frame, § Carburetor, 
very effective, especially built for 
specifications. § Transmission, 


speeds forward and reverse. 


us according to our own 
sliding gear type; three 
Gears made of special high carbon 
steel tempered and hardened. Control of selective type, all 
changes made with one lever. Clutch of cone type, provided 
with simple spring device, whereby load may be thrown on 
with jerking 
{ Steering accomplished through 


Motor gradually, doing away motion when 


Starting. worm and nut 
{ Three brakes, one operated by a foot pedal 
acting on cardan shaft. 


Combination. 
The other two operated by hand lever 
Application of hub brakes throws out 
¢lutch disconnecting transmission from motor, 


acting on rear wheels, 


{ Bevel gear 


Olds Motor Works (iii sinjoeiees 


Automobile Manufacturers 
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. drive used, standard ratio 3 to 1. 
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§ Large half elliptical springs 
made of the best stock obtainable. Wheel base 106 inches. 
Weight 2200 pounds, 

q Oldsmobile Twoecycle Touring Car, Model ‘‘L,’’ 
price $1250. In general appearance car resembles Model 
“S.’? and sane specifications apply with the exception of wheel 
{ Motor, two-cylin- 
Five inch 
The only new thing in 
know all there is to 


base (102 inches), and motor equipment, 
der, two-stroke cycle, vertical, water-cooled. bore 
20 to 24actual h. p. 

motor cars in five years. You can’t 
automobiling until you have had your trial ride in our two- 
cycle car. § Model“ S” and model “LL” both equipped with 
tubular horn, two acetylene lamps, 


and 5 inch stroke. 


generator, and two oil 
lamps. 

@ Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, Model ‘‘B,’’ 
price $650, This is our familiar runabout with numerous 
new features. § Complete specifications of any of these cars 


can be obtained by making use of the coupon below, 


-— CUT COUPON HERE 


CATALOG Kindly send me information regarding cars 
COUPON checked. I am interested. 

Model B... Model S... Model L... Delivery Cars... 
B13 Passenger Traffic Cars. 

PI 6 c0i Sains oe a com KNEES Aa ADA aRae O80 a WSS eleare wre 
PEIN rs3.5 a Cia nleginncte. Caan ae ANA NIO CASA MA NIEMOOR A beeen ° 


Lansing, Mich. 
U.S. A. 
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The Fully-Finished Car. 


ANY Cars reach the Purchaser about 99 per cent 
complete 
And the missing one per cent may cause the 
disabling of the remaining 99 per cent for 
most of the season. 

Because ‘‘finish” on a Motor Car does not mean 
merely appearance. 

For instance, the ‘‘finish” of a cylinder, a piston, 
or a transmission gear, may mean insujjicient smoothing 
of their friction surfaces. 

This may seem, at first sight, trifling enough in 
itself. But a Car sent out in a hurry may have, (we’l 
say,) the interior wall of one of its four cylinders poorly 
finished —insu/ ficiently smoothed. 

What is the result? 

When the motor runs at high speed, on a bit of 
road-racing, perhaps, that rough-surfaced cylinder will 
heat up quicker than the others. 

Then the piston may stick in it, through expansion 
of the metal, and the Crank-shaft thus become twisted, 
or the Connecting Rod broken. Then you’re due for 
a tow home and a considerable bill at the Repair Shop. 

All because the Makers neglected to sufficiently 
finish that one cylinder or piston, or even a part of 
either. 

* * * 


A Car which is perfectly correct in design, material 
and workmanshi> may thus be disabled by a trifling 
neglect of the Maker in final finish. 

Or, the use of a piece of steel with a hidden flaw in 
its centre may cause serious accident and a heavy 
repair bill. 

Most Car Builders are open to the charge of insuf- 
ficient finish. 

But we are not going to be forced by any trade 
condition to put a single Car on the market prema- 
turely. 

And no type of Winton Car shall be made in quan- 
tity, for sale, till the first trial Cars of that type shall 
have had thousands of miles of road test. 

Nor shall any metal for Frames, Axles, Crank- 
shafts, Connecting-rods, etc., be accepted from the Steel 
Mills till we have tested it fully for atre ngth and sound- 
ness - ane new Riehle Testing Machine. 

And, because of all t‘iis, the new Model K Winton 
goes on the market a model of Reliability, after a series 


of road tests and inspections, that guard against any 
latent defect in material, workmanship, or finish. 

This extreme care and refi ‘hj of finish, takes time, 
and costs us money, of cours 

But every Winton Model. K that leaves our factory 
will be as nearly perfect, when it leaves, as human 
precaution can make it. 

That will practically eliminate repair bills for Win- 
ton Owners. 

And repair bills thus saved will soon amount to 
more than the difference between the first cost to you 
of a cheap Car and a repairless Winton Model K. 


* * * 


The Winton Model K— 

—Nertical 4-cylind2r motor, instantly accessible. 

-Thirty Horse-power or better. 

—Self-starting from the driver’s seat, 
**cranking.” 

—Winton flexible Pneumatic Speed-Control, which 
gives you 4 miles an hour to 50 miles, on the high 
speed clutch, by the mere pressure of your foot, without 
touching a lever. 

—Winton Twin-springs that adjust automatic: all 
to light loads or heavy loads, on rough or smooth road 

Big 34-inch by 4-inch tires on toughest 12-spcke 
Artillery wheels. 

TYront Axles of Manganese Bronze cast in one 
seamless piece, without welding, with ball-thrust collars 
on Steering knuckles. 

-Rear axle of the ‘floating type,” having ten- 
sile strength of 100,000 to 110,000 = to square inch. 

iis Axle, Differential Gear, and Differential Bear 
ings can be removed without the use of Jack or Pit, 
the Car remaining supported on the wheels by a hollow 
drawn steel tube surrounding axle. 

-Roller bearings, and alignment of bevel gears, 
readily adjustable. 

New Automatic Compensating Carburetor. 

—Infallible Ignition System. 

—Luxurious Tonneau, splendidly upholstered with 
finest springs, and with novel comfort features. 

—Price, $2,500, and only one type made this season. 
Compare it with the best $3.500 car on the market. 
‘‘Auto Book” ready. Want acopy? Write to 


without 





The VW TINTITOIN| 


Motor Carriage Co., 
Dept. K. 
Cleveland, 


— 








Represented in California by The Pioneer Automobile Company, 901 Golden Gate Avenue, San 


Francisco, and The Success Automobile Company, 
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420 South Hill Street, Los Angeles. 
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A Car of Power and Steady Service 


Equipped with a four cylinder, vertical motor, 35-40 
H. P., providing one full horse-power to every seventy-five 
pounds of dead weight with car fully equipped. 

The entire power plant and controlling mechanism 
refined and simplified to the Rambler standard of 
serviceability. 

Elegance of design and appointments mark this the 
ideal car for which you have been waiting. 

It is but one of seven models for 1906. 

Our catalog, giving full details, mailed upon request. 





Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wis., U.S. A. 
Branches: 


E. R. Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado. 
W. K. Cowan, 830-34 South Broadway, Los Angeles. Cal. 
Rambler Automobile Agency, Tenth and Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Company 
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THE 
DIAMOND MATCH CO. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


LOGGING BLOCKS 


MACHINISTS, FOUNDERS, BLACKSMITHS, 
AND BOILERMAKERS 
Repair Work of All Kinds 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 















FOR 


Comfort, Pleasure, Health‘ Home| “ger POULTRY 


and Almanae for 1906 contains 224 pages,with 


T m fi rlored tes of fowls true to life. 
Come to SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA It tells all about chickens, thelr care, diseases 
and remedies. All abou tIneubators and hc yw to 
For full particulars and illustrated printed operate them. All about poultry houses and 
matter, enclose five cent stamp to , yt 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE C.C,SHOEMAKER, Box 545, FREEPORT,ILL. 





LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





BANK BOND 


“LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK” 
Unequaled for Business Correspondence 


Bank Bond Sample Books & Prices 
Sent upon Application 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 
WEST COAST WIRE AND IRON WORKS CALIFORNIA'S LEADING PAPER HOUSE 


19 FREMONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 401-403 Sansome Street San Francisco 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works 


LOCOMOTIVES 


agreyier | a Broad and Narrow Gauge, 
3 ~ wan Single-Expansion and Compound. 
- oe —s 
Mine, Furnace and Industrial Locomotives. 
Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse 
Motors. Electric Trucks. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 


Cable Address—‘‘ Baldwin,” Philadelphia 
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‘The Eaton 


A New and 
Up-to-Date 


AUTEL 


Centrally located and convenient 














to all business houses, theaters and iillec cccacuns eos eanaie asoll anrtaad taabe- r 
iliz rorld— pprovalo fe) h shin 
other places of amusement. Se et ae 


Q All outside rooms. Hot and | [ E LECTR o 


cold water and telephone in each Silver Polish 


room. Private baths. All modern S | LI Cc O N 

conveniences. 

Merit—exceptional ae n this record. 
May ve not ve it to you? imply send your 

Corner pe + - paged te X sais aaa ean. 


MORRISON & WEST PARK STS. Box postpaid 19 cts. (stamps). 
Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and pol- 
Portland Oregon 





ishing Gold and Silver has equal merits. 15 cents, 
*“Siticon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 







































Redington & Co., San Francisco, Wholesale Agents fer Pacific Coast 














LAND SEEKERS ATTENTION 


THE GREAT 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


In SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





DO YOU WANT A FARM 
at a very low price, where you can raise an immense variety of crops to perfection? If so do not over- 


look this opportunity. The price is bound to increase 50, in the next six months. This country must be 
seen to be appreciated. 








Results of Four Years Development 
218,000 acres under irrigation system entitled to water; 125,000 acres under cultivation; grain crop for 
1905, 5000 car-loads of twenty tons each; 10,000 po sulation; 50,000 head of live stock; total value of 
real property, improvements and personal property in Valley $25,000,000. 
We own land and water stock in all parts of the Valley, and also own the six townsites. | Good busy 
towns and pushing right to the front. | Now, if you are interested in securing a piece of land or town 
property, write us for our handsomely illustrated literature. 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 


121 MERCHANTS’ TRUST BUILDING LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS anD SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT. 


FRED B. HAIGHT & CO. 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Manufacturers of 
PURE PASTEURIZED BUTTER 
Dealers in Fancy Petaluma Ranch Eggs and Gilroy Cheese 


212-214 FRONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO 








POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 
122-132 Sutter St. San Francisco, California 





DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Flour. Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock Brand 
Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour. AJ) Our Meals in 2 and 5 
ib. packages, put up under the celebrated Peacock brand, 
are Our Specialties. 


SCHUSSLER BROS. 


ARTISTIC FRAMERS 
SOCIETY STATIONERS 
PICTURES, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
FREE ART GALLERIES 


119-121 Geary Street, San Francisco, California 








Arthur Hoffschneider George Hoffschneider 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 
Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 
Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograph Work 
and Soap Makers’ Stamps 


The — & Swain Baking (0. 


Manufacturers of the Best Bread, Rolls, 
supplying all the prominent Clubs, Hotels ts 
Cafes, ; Private Trade a Specialty. 


2229-2239 Geary Street San Francisco, California 


Phone Private Exchange 800 
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SCHWABACHER-FREY STATIONERY CO, 


Successor to LE Count Bros, Co. 

STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


¥533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. Sansome STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Wm. Shaughnessy James Young F. H. Martell 


CALIFORNIA MILL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MiLt WoRK IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 


Mitts: 136 to 158 SPEAR STREET ano 121 to 123 Main STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


(Or DEWEY, STRONG &CO, KEEN 
*PAT EN TS. 
—_ Forney 


330 MARKET ST. SF. 











CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
Hercules Powder and Gelatin 


49 Second Street, Wells Fargo & Company’s Building 
San Francisco, California 


JOSHUA HENDY MACHINE WORKS 


THE MINING MACHINERY MEN oF THe PACIFIC COAST 
THE BEST ALWAYS 





Send for catalogue and prices 


61-77 Fremont St. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Hoisting Engines for all Purposes 
Marine, Stationary and Portable Engines 
Southeast corner Folsom and Beale Sts., San Francisco, California 
Prompt Attention Given to Jobbing and Repairing 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 


THE C. B. KAUFMAN 
RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 


Rolling Stock, Locomotives, Track Material 
Frogs and Switches, Car Wheels, Inspection 
and Hand Cars, Steel Tires and Castings 


614 Merchants’ Exchange Bidg. 





San Francisco, California 


TION BUNSE'’ 
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New PINTSCH LIGHT Inverted Mantle Lamps 


give three times illumination without increased consumption of gas—a revolution in car lighting. 
STEAM HEAT STEAM COUPLERS 
SAFETY CAR HEATING and LIGHTING COMPANY 


160 Broadway, New York City 908 Mutual Savings Bank Bidg., San Francisco, California 








San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 
E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


816 Mission Street San Francisco, California 


Manufacturers of 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY & FURNITURE VARNISHES 


NOTE: The Varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are supplied exclusively by this firm. 














Atlas Contract & peng 
Supply Company KELS 


eC 


309-311 Rialto Building COUPLER 


San Francisco, California The Kelso “lock-set”’ is a real 











one. Dispenses with acro- 
BUILD AND EQUIP: batic work by the switchman. 
Equally positive “lock-to-the- 
lock.” Meets fully ALL 


STEAM RAILROADS ye a pao . - — 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS ‘es gg go 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS sai a 
ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS Manufactured Exclusively by 
The McGonway & Torley Co, 
SECURITIES TAKEN IN Pittsburg, Pa. 


HIGH-CLASS ENTERPRISES 

Pacific Coast Representatives 
McMULLIN & EYRE 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED No. 124 Sansome Street San Francisco, California 
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The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


FLASHLIGHTS AND NOVELTIES 


Send for Catalogue 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


68-72 First Street, San Francisco, California 











SUPERIORITY 


IS OUR TRADE-MARK 


THEY ' WERE = by the ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY, 


first class in every respect. 


, like all equipment turned out by them, are 
We refer to the handsome new Coaches being 


operated by the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company and which have 
carried many thousands to the Portland Exposition. 


The St. Louis Car Company built eight of these splendid cars numbered as follows : 132-133- 
134-135-136-137-138-139. This institution was awarded the Grand Prize at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition and is the LEADING CAR PLANT of the World. 


ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY, St Louis, Missouri 
GUS KOCH, Pacific Coast Agent, Room 615 Merchants’ Exchange Building, San Francisco, California 











BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 
W. T. GARRATT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BRASS AND 
IRON GOODS 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 








PUMPS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


135 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Catalogue Mailed Upon Application 


Pr. NOBLE. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


The Pacific Rolling Mill Co, 


STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS 


Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, 
Machine Bolts, Iron Castings 


519 Mission Street San Francisco 


Beams, 








HIGH GRADE 


Pumping Machinery 


of Every Description 


Geo. E. Dow 
Pumping Engine Co. 


179 First Street 


San Francisco, California 
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MURPHY, GRANT & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FURNISHING GOODS 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Gloves Flannels Cutlery 
Suspenders Oil Cloths Shawls 
Laces Cottons Notions 
Ribbons Linens, etc. Smokers’ Articles 
Dress Goods Blankets Stationery 
Velvets Calicoes Underwear 
Silks Umbrellas Hosiery 

White Goods 


Corner Sansome and Bush Streets 
San Francisco, California 





Pettibone, Mulliken & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches, Switch Stands, Head 
Chairs, Tie Bars, Jenne Track Jacks, Track Drills, 
Rail Benders, Rail Braces. “Channel” Switches, 
“Strom” Clamp Frogs, “Transit” Switches 


725 Marquette Building : : CHICAGO 








La SO oe 
TRICYCLE COMPANYS 
Invalid Rolling Chairs | 

AN 1 E CHAIRS | 


PRICYCLI 











Henry Lund @ Co. 


San Francisco and Liverpool 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every 
description 


Contractors of Railway Material 











Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO, 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION 


66 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
208 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO 


INSPECTION OF 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, Etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and Other 


Structures 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties 
and Processes 


LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Steel Oil Tanks 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 





OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 
AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK : : : 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 








Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 
P. 0. Box 565, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 
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Of Any Desired Capacity 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


505 MISSION STREET 
Send for Catalogue San Francisco, California 





Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machines 





Power Transmissions 








SHAFTING PULLEYS 
COUPLINGS Medart men Rim 
COLLARS All Steel Split 
“BOESS Wood Split 























MEESE and GOTTFRIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 














AIR COOLED DUNTLEY ELECTRIC DRILLS 


Capacities 0 to 2} inches. Under test have 
removed largest amount of metal of any 
portable drilling device yet devised. 


' WRITE FOR CIRCULAR NUMBER 52 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


FISHER BUILDING 95 LIBERTY STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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@ International 
i Dentitrice > 















A delicious beauti- 
fier, preserver and 
cleanser of the teeth; 
makes the breath sweet 
and the gums less tender. 
The Metal Box is a handy 
package for the toilet table and 
traveling; no powder to litter, no liquid to spill 


or stain. 95 Cents, at all Druggists, 
C. H. Strong & Co., Pte es Chicago, U.S.A. 














ee Nucleus 


A Non-Operative 
Sanatorium 


M°st PERFECTLY EQUIPPED for the treat- 

ment and permanent cure of CANCERS, 
TUMORS, DISEASES OF WOMEN, also NER- 
VOUS, STOMACH and CHRONIC DISEASES. 
A healthful location; abundance of sunshine and fresh 
air inevery room. Large, well-appointed bath, vibrator, 
electric and treating rooms, where patients receive the 
most careful consideration Cheerful and inviting 
Solarium. Quiet rest-rooms, provided with every com- 
fort. Staff of resident and visiting physicians in attend- 
ance. Correspondence invited. Address, 


GENERAL MANAGER 


The NUCLEUS 


Devisadero and McAllister Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 














Richardson Mineral Springs 


The homelike health resort of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Open the entire year. Steam and mineral 
baths every day. Cures rheumatism, malaria, all 
stomach, liver, kidney, and skin diseases and nervous 
troubles. Stage daily, Sundays excepted. Ten miles 
from Chico. Long distance telephone. 


Rates Reasonable 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA 














NEVILLE & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


Bags and Bagging 


TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 


Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water-Proof Goods 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


530-540 Davis St. San Francisco, California 














19 SPEAR STREET 





L. E. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIES, also OAK TAN BARK 
and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (ifna 
AGENCY FOR ITS 


PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THB AMBRICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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“It’s the Hair—not the Hat” “'atrsctive 


Therefore thoughtful misses begin early to carefully cultivate their hair, 
s0 that bountiful, soft and lustrous hair may be enjoyed all through life. 


Seven Sutherland Sisters’ 
HAIR GROWER and SCALP CLEANER are IDEAL HAIR PREPARATIONS 


The “Scalp Cleaner”? makes a delightful creamy lathering fluid that cleanses the 
hair thoroughly, and re moves all dandruff. 

The “ Hair Grower” is a soothing, health-giving tonic, that renews life and vigor 
to non-growing hair; that makes and keeps the hair soft ‘and lustrous, and that posi- 
tively brings forth new hair where a particle of life exists in the hair roots. 

By the faithful use of these pre parations, premature gray hairs, baldness, dandruff, 
and microbes cannot exist. 


Sold by Nearly Every Dealer in the United States 






















yt 40.601 603 605 607-609-611 IMPORTERS: WHOLESALE @ RETAIL DEALERS IN 
BRONZES. PORCELAINS.'VORY, CLOISSONNE 


=! OUPONT: STREET., ‘4 ’ SATSUMA @ LACQUERED WARE, SILK EMBROIDERIES. 
7 CORNER CAUFORNIA y 9 KIMONOS, SHAWLS. GOWNS AND JACKETS BED SPREADS. 
y - ‘. te "$4 ; EBONY FURNITURE, SCREENS JEWELRY, ETC 
casce avoacss “SINGCHONG* 


4 B.C CODE 47 AND STH EDITION 


P. 0. BOX NO. 2168 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 























Telephone and Telegraph 
Wire, Steel Signal Wire, 
Wire Rope, Wire Strand 
‘Bond and Tie Wires 


We Guarantee our Products 
to be of the Best Quality 


THE NATIONAL 
WIRE CORP. 


114 LIBERTY STREET 
_WORES AT NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT New YORK CITY 


SA r ‘ETY Seamless, Rubber-Covered Wires and Cables 








are particularly adapted for railway service, where 
absolute reliability is a necessity even under the 
most trying conditions. Used by prominent 
railways throughout the United States and Canada 


The Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Company 
114-116 Liberty Street, New York 
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HAVING THE 












Gillette Safty 


NO'STROPPING. NOMONING. RAZOR ( = 


‘«No, Sir!’’ 


There is no ‘‘Just as Good”? as ‘‘The Gillette.”’ 

‘The Gillette”’ is the on/y perfected and dis- 
tinctive safety razor in the world. 

All other so-called safety razors are attempts to im- 
prove on the old style single-blade and single-edge 
razor. 

“The Gillette” has 12 blades of fine wafer 
steel, giving 24 keen edges, ready for in- 


stant use. OUR NEW OFFER 


& 10 Extra blades for 50 cents. 
Sinem be 2)? No blades exchanged 
= BEApY — z When a blade is dull 

‘i 


——— | (Ci i hare. 

Our low price for the blades gives you a fresh, keen razor 
at the least possible cost and trouble. 

All leading Cutlery and Hardware stores and dealers in gents’ fine 

toilet articles sell ‘‘ The Gillette’? and the blades. 

Ask your local dealer to show you *' 















L 0 no 








‘The Gillette ’’ 


and give you our booklet, or write us about = ¢ $ 
our trial offer. 1129 Times Building. ‘ 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY NEW YORK CITY Raid 
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Try Our 


Stanford Richmond Coal 





From the Richmondyale District, 
Newcastle, N. S. W., Australia 


intense heat, little ash, and 
no clinker. Direct from the 
mine to the consumer 


SOLD TO TRADE ONLY 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT AND 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT 


RICHMOND COAL CO. 


Agents 

















there is more of the 
real substance of Beef 
—and a higher qual- 
ity of Beet—than in 


any other Meat Ex-| 


tract jar of equal size. 








It MUST have THIS signature 


in blue, or it’s not genuine. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


Extract of Beef 














CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA 
FACTS 


FOR FOUR CENTS 








[ E have just issued a beautifully 

t illustrated, 80-page magazine 
descriptive of farm life in Central 
California. Each article is written 
by a practical farmer, fruit grower or 
dairyman, who has told the truth about 
Central California in an_ interesting 
way. The illustrations are the best 
obtainable. We want you to read 
this magazine and will mail you a copy 
free upon — of four cents to 

f 


cover the cost of postage. 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


STOCKTON - CALIFORNIA 





Lo) ae CSP OF CRD GRR 








Hotel 
Langham 


CoR. MASON 
AND ELLs STS. 


{ Hotel 








un q uest- a 
ionably Fam 
the best 
and most | 
moderate 

price of any 
Hotels onthe 
Pacific Coast 


Corn. MARKET 
\ AND FIFTH STS. 


First-Class in every respect 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Alfred T. Kendall 


FREE BUS 























New Plays, Dialogues, Speagers, 
Hand Books, Drills. Catalogue free. 
T. 8. DENIBON, Pub. Dept.7 Chicage. 


ANTED District Managers to post signs, advertise 
and distribute samples. Salary $18 weekly. $3 
day for expenses. State age and presen employment. © 


per 
IDEAL COMPANY, Desk D, 37 Randolph Street, Chicago | 


ONG 
WRITERS 








Your Poems May Be Worth 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
Send them to us today. We Will Com- 
pose the Music. Hayes Music Co. 
12 Star Bldg., Chicago 
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FACE fe 
NECK fas 


AND 


ARMS 


INS TANTLY 


THE MOST 5 
DELICATE SKIN 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 

was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was ¢ ompletely a moved, 
We named the new d.scovery MODENE. Itis 
absolutely harmless, but works sure results. 
Apply for a few minutes and the hair disap- 
pears asifby magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. If 
the growth be light, one application will remove 
it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or 
growth on moles, may require two or more 
applications, and without slightest injury or 
unpleasant feeling when applied or ever after- 
ward. Modene supersedes electrolysis. 

Used by people of refinement, and recom- 

mended by all who have tested its merits. 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely e 
sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send m ney by let- W Ww ] 
ape Peart re per ae atl ten plainly. Postage nat fin s hen the Sno FE 1eS 
taken. LOCAL and GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. and biting, frosty air roughens the skin, use Mennen’s—it keeps 


MODENE MANUFACTURING co. the skin just right. A positive relief fur chapped hands, 
























































DEPT. 518, CINCINNATI, OHIO par at retint yen gerthe gen a Wetate eee 

Every bettle Guaranteed. by mail, 25e. Sample fre Try Mennen's Violet Talcum, 

We offer $1,000 for Failure or Slightest Injury. GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 

aT 
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| The Railway Critic |: 
* VIGOROUS, PROGRESSIVE AND INDEPENDENT + 
es PUBLISHED MONTHLY * 
+ HE RAILWAY CRITIC is all that its name implies. It is an established authority | + 
* on all matters within its purview. It has its readers in all sections of the United States, | % 
* Canada, and Mexico. It is ably edited, abreast with the times, and is a powerful leader | 3 
| of public opinion. (THE RAILWAY CRITIC boasts of having some very prominent men _ | 
| as contributors to its text pages. This publication is especially prized by menin line of promotion | ™* 
*| and who are at all ambitious, men who wish to keep closely in touch with everything |* 
+| pertaining to railroad interests. Its editor is a well known consulting engineer in New York, |+* 
| who is very close to prominent railway interests, and it is very natural therefore that this | 
J | |} publication is looked up to for inside information on railway topics. A prominent railway + 
__ | P| official says of it: «“Al the prominent railway papers come into my office, but THE RAILWAY | 
“| CRITIC is about the only one which I can spare time to read, which I always do with interest.” | 
| |=] Each issue contains much interesting and valuable information— well worth the trifling sum | * 
_ | |%] of $1.00 per year. - 
ie | * 10 cents a copy One dollar a year * 
vent. * e e e * 
=) Rail Crit : 
=H: The Railway Critic : 
| % 
} 143 Liberty Street New York City i 
co |% Bs 
RAHA RA AAA ARR AAA AAA RATA ANA ATA RAAB AACA A AE RIERA 
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Just What You Have 
Been Looking For 





An illustrated weekly giving in specially classified 
form all that one needs to keep well-informed on the 
progress of events in this world-home of ours. Indexed 
up-to-date in every issue, it is invaluable for ref- 
erence—a living encyclopedia. 


"Your paper is what everyone has more or less 
consciously been waiting for and wanting—a vitascope 
of the world of civilization as it grows before our eyes. 
Whatever other periodicals one may read, no one, | 
should suppose, could afford to do without yours." 

—Julian Hawthorne 


A sample copy, to be had for the asking, will 
explain Mr. Hawthorne's enthusiasm, and convert 
you to the Search-Light method of keeping posted. 


Published weekly, $2.00 a year 
Four month’s trial, 50 cents 


Send for Special Clubbing Offers 











SPRAY 
Your Orchard with 
HYDRATED LIME 


The best lime for the purpose. Sold in dry 
powder form. Possesses all properties of lump 
iime. Generates no heat. Perfectly safe. 
Easily mixed. Gives excellent results. Abso- 
lutely no grit or impurities. Runs freely. 
Does not clog machine. 


Indorsed by Leading Orchardists 


Holmes 
‘Santa Cruz’’ Lime 


Best for all purposes. 


‘‘Colfax’’ Lime 


Excellent for spraying or building purposes. 
An ideal tanning lime. 














For prices Sales Agents 
THE SEARCH-LIGHT PUBLISHING CO. and further WESTERN FUEL CO. 
ooiameael 318 California Street 
24-26 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK write. Sams Pieaisatiinne: Ghalibemudis 
— meuenumel ! 
$1.00 THE TEAR 10c THE Copr 


“A Periodical that’s Different” 


So say readers and critics when speaking of 


SAXNBI'S 


MAGAZINE 


Each issue contains 
Interesting Short Stories, Articles 
That Mean Something 
Beautiful Illustrations, Pages of 
Travel and Humor 
Verse You Can Understand 


OUR OFFER 
Send us 50 cents in U. 8. 2c stamps or coin, and we 
will send you SAXBY’S M AGAZINE for six ‘months, 
on trial, and a thoroughly practical and efficient 


FOUNTAIN PEN that is guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion, being equal to many sold at $1.00. 


Address 


SAXBY’S MAGAZINE 


Mercantile Library Bidg. 


CINCINNATI OHIO 





Are You a Mason? 


Are you noses d upon the history and traditions of Free- 
masonry 

Do you nn that the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 
third Degree is officially publishing lHE NEW AG Ky 
a monthly magazine for Freemasons of all degrees? 

Established (1903) for a purpose, and on broad, ethical 
and educative lines, by the Supreme Council—not a 
business enterprise. 

Same general standard form and make-up as Century, 
Munsey’s, McClure’s and other best magazines. 

Richly illustrated by leading artists. 

A safe home magazine, in character ofits literary pages, 
and of advertising admitted. Modern, high-class 
and up-to-date, but contents carefully planned. 





There are special reasons why this magazine 
should be in every true Mason’s family, and 
it has been made attractive that members of 
Masonic families may read it regularly. 


The New Age Magazine 


Freemasonry’s Official Periodical 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
SELAH=-PATTERSON COMPANY 
New York and Chicago 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
A. F. BROAD, 620 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 
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RADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


LIQUID COURT PLASTER 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, waterproof 
coating. “‘New-Skin” heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. In- 
stantly relieves Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Nw 4 of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc 
A coating onthe sensitive parts will protect the feet a being 
chafed or blistered by new or Pid shoes. MECH NICS 
SPORTSMEN BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of — are 
liable to bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NEW- SKIN” will 
heal these injuries, will not wash off, and after it is applied the 
injury is forgotten as ‘‘NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is healed under it. ‘‘Paint it with 
“New-Skin” yand forget it” is literally true. 
ANTEE our claims for ‘‘NEW-SKIN”. Noone 
nts sch Pan Bit cory or imi tations trading on our reputation, and 
he guarantee of an imitator would be worthless any way. 
ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING ‘‘NEW-SKIN’’. 
Sample size, es Family size (like illustration), 2e. Two ounce 
bottl es (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or = will mail a package anywhere in the 
United States on receipt of price 
Dept 108 


Douglas Mfg. Co. 96-102 Church Street, New York. 








Physicians’ Formulas 


RA Reme- 
dies are 
prepared by 
skilled pharm- 
acists from the 
formulas and 
under the per- 
sonal direction 
of experienced 
and successful 
physicians 
only. The fresh- 
est, purest in- 
gredie nts are 
used, com- 
pounded under 
modern meth- 
ods original 
and exclusive 
with The ORA 
DRUG CO. 


For this reason 
Ora Remedies 
are pleasant to 
take, easy of 
= SSS ae - assimilation 
: . and 

ORA Remedies do not contain 32 Prompt to 
alcohol, opiates, morphine, coal jam 

ir products or any other harm- 5. Sy oe en 
ful or dangerous drugs. drug stores dis- 
playing the Ora 
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fabinet illustrated herewith. 

Our guarantee of their efficiency is ABSOLUTE. Our 
druggists are authorized to refund the purchase price Ww ith- 
out question, if you are not more than pleased with results. 

If not on sale with your druggist, any of these prepara- 
tions will be mailed on receipt of price. 

If in doubt as to what you need, write us to-day. You 
will receive the advice of our skilled physicians free. All 
correspondence is held strictly confidential. 


ORA DRUG C0., ““*cHicacov"ittindls. 











Rand, 
McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 


THE resources of our engraving, printing and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving 
machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quickly and to do it well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and publishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, MCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO 








TOWN TALK 


THE LEADING PACIFIC COAST 


WEEKLY 


Published in the interest of Society, Politics, 
Literature and Outdoor Sports 


CIRCULATION OVER 
(7,000 WEEKLY 


TOWN TALK has been for over 12 years the 
favorite weekly of the smart set of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Try it for a small appropriation and you are 
sure to increase it. 


FREDERIC M. KRUGLER 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


RALPH A. GROVER 
ADVERTISING .MANAGER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Make Money 
MINING 





JANUARY JONES 

The cleanest money made in this age is made 
in mining. 

When you take the pure native gold from 
Mother Earth, you take that which enriches 
you in coin and increases your honor and integ- 
rity as a citizen. 

The gold seeker is a producer—he contributes 
to the world’s wealth without injury to anyone. 

January Jones has helped more men and 
women to real wealth than any miner in the 
West. 

January Jones is one of the pioneers who 
made Goldfield, Nevada, famous. 

He leased the January claim, took out a 
million dollars, and divided it among his backers 
at the rate of one thousand to every hundred 
dollars invested. 

His Bullfrog Eclipse, in less than six months, 
has paid his friends three dollars for one. 

This practical, hardy, skilled miner, knows 
every knoll and gully in the gold-bearing dis- 
tricts of Nevada, and will willingly write you 
the true conditions about every claim or estab- 
lished mining company in that state. 

Tonopah, Goldfield and Bullfrog, are the three 
greatest mining camps before the mining world 
today, producing thousands of dollars for every 
hundred invested. These camps offer the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime for the man in medium 
circumstances—to the working man to make 
his fortune—to the rich man who wants to 
become a multi-millionaire. 

Nevada's mineral wealth is best indicated by 
the fact that numerous railroads are building 
to tap the rich mineral belts. 

Write January Jones today—ask him to tell 
you how to invest in reliable mines—ask him 
any questions you wish about the gold districts 
—he is never too busy to go into details and 
will gladly supply you with any information 
you want in reference to every mine and min- 
ing company there. 

He will report on any property and send 
inside information worth hundreds of dollars 
to you. 

He can put you in touch with the best oppor- 
tunities for profit. Write him today—be frank, 
and tell him just what you want. January 
Jones’ reputation for honesty and integrity is 
well-known in Nevada, and he will tell you 
the exact truth concerning everything you want 
to know, and he will do all this free. 

January Jones has divided a million—he has 
proven the pick mightier than the pen. Write 
today. ° 


THE JANUARY JONES EXPLORATION CO. 
Goldfield, Nevada 


J. W. HICKS & CO. 


MINING INVESTMENT 


Merchants’ Exchange Building 
San Francisco, California 


J. M. BECK & C0. 


Goldfield, Nevada 


MINING INVESTMENT 


Tonopah, Goldfield and Bullfrog 
Mining Districts, a Specialty. 








John D. Hoff, M. E., author of ‘‘ Practical 
Information on the Geological Structure of 
Tonopah-Goldfield, Nevada, and of Califor- 
nia,’’ has written a short story, ‘‘ Tenderfoot 
and Expert,’’ which has been published in 
pamphlet form by the Mutual Publishing 
Company, 914 Mutual Savings Bank Bldg., 
San Francisco, California. The story is a true 
account of a trip to Tonopah, Goldfield, and 
Columbia, and gives a very optimistic view of 
conditions among the Nevada goldfields. 
—Press Notice San Francisco ‘‘Examiner.” 


THE TWO BOOKS SENT POSTPAID, FIFTY CENTS 














Hotel Goldfield 


Goldfield, Nevada 


FINEST HOTEL 
IN NEVADA 








@Every Modern Convenience: Hot 
and Cold Water, Private Baths, 
Electric Lights. 


Located in the business center. 
@Bus meets all trains. 


@ Large commodious office. Bar and 
wine-room attached. 


RATES MODERATE 
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Tonopah and Goldheld 


Poratgtertons200 = SOUTHERN NEVADA Porwigice. 0.28800 
The 
} Twentieth 


Century 
Wonder 


of the 


Mining World 


Comprising the Following Districts : Tonopah, Goldfield, Columbia, Diamondfield, 
Lida, Kawich, Bullfrog, Rhyolite, Beatty, Gold Center, Silver Peak, Manhattan, etc., and 
now comes the excitement in the Panamint Range district, in Inyo County, California, which 
is seventy miles southwest of Bullfrog, and about 130 miles due south of Goldfield, Nevada. 
Twenty thousand people and over are now in the combined districts. Millions of dollars have 
been spent in building 


























Tana oy Fre rom ma Shipping Platform 


and Goldfield 





are ew these wonderful cities, 
now as might be said only 
yet in their swaddling 
reached by clothes. Hotels, banks, 
electric lights, railroads, 
Pullman 


water, and every other 
convenience that much 
older cities than Tono- 
pah and Goldfield can- 
not boast. Eight reduc- 
tion plants are now in 
operation. The monthly 
output of the two camps 
now exceeds $1 ,000,- 
000. Is a poor man’s 
camp, as well as the 


a ri rich — opportunities for 
Too much to tell about just now, but correspondence with any of the ps ie een tl 
following will result in complete data and full information being given. Sealy extinanel Get is Toa anal 
yin sight to keep the railroads busy with ore 


Sleeping 
Cars 

direct from 
all points 
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January Jones Exploration Company »€ ~~ shipments for the next twenty years. 
Goldfield, and Forty-three Exchange Place, Sue York 
Patrick Elliott & Camp, Bankers aaa 





and Brokers, Goldfield 

Senator T. L. Oddie, Mine Owner 

onopah 

Tonopah Standard Gold Mining 
Company, Tonopah 

Casey & Arden, Merchants’ Hotel 
Tonopah, Columbia, Bullfrog, Beatty 

Walter H. Whitmore, Mining 
Broker, Goldfield 


F. W. Dulfer, Commission Stock 
Broker, Tonopah 


Ben Pearlman, Stock Broker 
Box 120, Tonopah 
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THE FLORIDA MINE 


IS ONE OF THE MOST PROMISING PROPERTIES 
OF THE WONDERFUL GOLDFIELD DISTRICT 


It is a counterpart of the Monatan Tonopah whose stock has gone from twenty-five 
cents to over three dollars in a year. 

It has large ledges of rich ore, running into thousands of dollars a ton. 

A mill and steam hoisting plant are now being erected on the property, and will be in 
operation by July Ist. 

The stock is now selling for twenty-five cents a share, and only a limited amount will 
be sold. Stock is fully paid and non-assessable. 

It is without exception the best opportunity for legitimate investment in mining stock in 
the Goldfield District. 

The Wisconsin Mine adjoining the Florida on the west, with the same ledges and con- 
ditions, has recently been sold for $300,000.00. 

Write at once for illustrated prospectus and full particulars, also references. 


Address 
BROUGHTON @ BROUGHTON 
407, 408 Union Trust Building es San Francisco, California 


Exploration Building, Goldfield, Nevada 
We have several fine prospects and mining properties for sale outright. 
Fiscal Agents for The Windsor Mining Co., Republic Mining Co., and Nightingale 
Mining Co. All first class properties in the heart of the Goldfield belt. Write for prospectus. 
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LET THE WOMEN DO THE WORK 


Some people say, but it doesn’t pay nearly as well as to LET YOUR MONEY WORK by investing (not speculating) 
in a block of the stock of simeanil 


Bullfrog West Extension 


MINING COMPANY 


We cannot tell you much about it here, but it is the 


MAKING OF A BIG MINE 


(1) The property positively adjoins the Original Bullfrog and Bullfrog Extension Mines. (2) The shaft on 
the Bullfrog Fraction which is in pay ore ig on TEN FEET from the South side line of the West Extension 
property. (3) Three assays taken from the shaft above mentioned gave the following returns. No. 1, $607.20; 
No. 2, $180.80; No. 3, $2,671.44. (4) The sey eed d is proved by work on adjoining mines. (5) It isa mining 
ag sd poy controlled by mining men who are sure to make a success of it. (6) Every share of private stock 
is tied up in an iron-clad poo! for several months to come. These are a few of the things which the stock 
has to recommend it as an investment. pines, “gk prospectus and engineers’ reports will be sent upon 
request. Write for them today. Only a small block to be sold for 12%c per share. Right suserved to 
advance the price any day. Address all communications to 


G. S. Johnson, Sec’y, Bullfrog West Extension Mining Company 
Nixon Building P. 0. Box 566 GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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Facts of Goldfield and Nevadas’ Golden Opportunities 


THE WORLD OWES YOU A FORTUNE and you may now collect the debt. OPPORTUNITIES, 
innumerable and unexcelled, in the way of excellent mines, mining properties, mining stocks, and 
very desirable city lots and properties, are open for investigation, and all promise incomparable 
returns on judicious investments. 

We have mining properties in immediate proximity to the following famous mines: The Blue 
Bull, Jumbo, Florence, Combination, and adjoining the famous January, February, and Red Top 
mines, for sale at lowest figures, considering that they are virtually surrounded by such prominent 
mines; also, excellent mining properties in all surrounding districts. 

If in any way interested in gold-mining, write us and secure the most reliable information free. 


}- 2, Sa Ee. PHENIX, ROUSH & CO. 


REFERENCES an 
Nye €¥ Ormsby County GOLDFIELD NEVADA 


BANKS 








THB WASHOB COUNTY BANK, RBNO, NBVADA 


CAPITAL $500,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS $154,334.04 DEPOSITS $1,750,000 
George W. Mapes, Pres’t M. E. Ward, Vice-Pres’t F. M. Rowland, Vice-Pres’t 
Cc. T. Bender, Cashier G. H. Taylor, Ass’t Cashier Fred Stadtmuller, 2d Ass’t Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
G. W. Mapes M. E. Ward A. H. Manning A. M. Ward D. A. Bender F. M. Rowland Cc. T. Bender 
Deposit accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight drafts. Acts as Fiscal Agents. U. S. bonds and other 
investments bought and sold. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Correspondence solicited. 











BUY A F ARM Crops sure and abundant. Ready Markets. Climate 

unexcelled. We have everything for sale from 5-acre 
suburban tracts to 5000-acre stock ranches. Write for 
circulars and descriptive matter. i 


IN 
N E V A D A J. A. BONHAM & SON, Reno, Nevada 











Special Accommodations for Traveling Men. Headquarters for 
Mining Men. The only Strictly European Plan Hotelin 
San Francisco. 


SMITH & CO., Carson City, Nevada 
will send you, postage paid, ten unique 


Washoe and Paiute Postal Cards for 25c. LICK HOUSE 


G. W. KINGSBURY, Lessee and Manager 











Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 





San Francisco, California 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 








4 bd The Only Fire Proof Hotel in San Francisco. A Modern Hotel 
German Savings and Loan Society Newly Fitted Throughout. Center of Business District. Con- 
526 California Street venient to All Car Lines, 








For the half year ending December 31, 1905, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of three and six-tenths (3 6 10) 





per cent per annum on all deposits, free of taxes, payable on 


and after Tuesday, January 2, 1906 


GEORGE TOURNY, Secretary San Francisco Overland Routes 




















Pacific Mail §.S. Co., Occidental & 


DIVIDEND NOTICE Oriental S$.S, Co., and Toyo Kisen 


Kaisha (Oriental $.S. Co. ) 


California Safe Deposit €3 Trust Co. Central Pacific, Union Pacific, Chicago 
Corner California and Montgomery Streets & North-Western, and Atchison, 
For the six months ending December 31, 1905, dividends Topeka & Santa Fe Railways, 


have been declared on the deposits in the savings department of 
th’s company as follows: On term deposits at the rate of 3 6/10 
per cent per annum, and on ordinary deposits at the rate of 





3 1/2 per cent per annum, free of taxes, and payable on and T. D. McKAY General Passenger Agent 
after Tuesday, January 2, 1906. ’ 
J. DALZELL BROWN, Manager No. 4 WATER STREET, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 
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I Have a Lease on the 


FLORENCE 


B. J. REILLY and his associ- 
ates took $15,000 a day out 
of their lease on the “Florence;” 
we have the adjoining lease 








Nevada has produced so many millionaires in the past, and it has accomplished so 
many wonders, in a mineral way, only recently, that it is small wonder the eyes of the world 
are turned toward the center—Goldfield. 


The ore shipments from this one mining camp amount to nearly $16,000,000 annually, 
based on the present rate of shipments. 


I am sure that there is not another property in the entire district that has been more 
widely or favorably known than the Florence, and especially the far-famed “Reilly Lease” 
on the property, producing never less than $15,000 a day. The term of this lease ended 
only recently, and everybody in the camp seemed determined to get the next opportunity at 
it. My experience in mining, however, told me that this leased ground would be “skinned” 
for the high-grade ore and that thousands of dollars would be required to get it in even 
decent mining condition. I had experts examine the ground, and I found that adjoining this 
lease, and on the Florence, was ground that should contain as good values and untouched 
ore. Through hard work, I have secured a lease on the Florence, immediately adjoining 
the Reilly lease, and The Nevada Leasing Company, which I represent, is sinking a shaft now 
only fifty feet from the dump of the Reilly lease. 

We have the most noted mine manager in the United States in charge of our work, and 
that is “Hank” Smith, who, as manager of the Comstock-Belcher, took $33,000,000 out of it, 
and thereby made a large number of millionaires. He also opened the famous Crown Point 
of Virginia City, one of the Comstock group, and he will always stand out in history as one 
of the best known “Comstockers.” 

The Nevada Leasing Company has other opportunities in store, and new leases will be 
taken on other big properties shortly. When you buy stock in this company, you buy an equal 
part interest in all it will do, and I can unhesitatingly say that there is little doubt that the 
Florence lease will return fortunes for all of us. All we need is ready money to rush work 
and get machinery. 

To get into this company takes only a little money. You may start with $10 and pay a 
few installments, or you may invest $10, $20, $50, $100, $1,000; or any sum outright, just as 
you wish. I can assure you that as soon as we find one of the well-known rich “Reilly shoots” 
we shall sell no more stock at any price. And the capitalization is low—only 5,000 shares, 
and the price of the stock now is $10 a share. 

Don’t let this opportunity pass. Write to me and ask me for a copy of our prospectus, 
and other matter, giving references, etc. 


Let me hear from you today. 


VOLNEY B. LEONARD, Treasurer 


7 RAMSEY STREET GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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Tonopah Railroad Company 
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The Radiating Center for the World’s 
Wonder of Southern Nevada’s 


New Gold Mining Bxcitement. 
JOHN W. BROCK, President ALONZO TRIPP, General Superintendent 





NOTE: Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and 
other new districts that are now pouring out their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah- 
Standard Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave the line of the Nevada and California Railway 
(Southern Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada. 














GOLDFIELD RAILROAD COMPANY 


THE radiating center of the World’s Wonder of Southern 


Nevada’s new gold mining excitement, connecting the great 
mineral belt with the markets of the world. 











Through Pullman sleeping cars daily from San Francisco, via 
Oakland Pier; through tickets and fast freight service to all points. 


NOTE: Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver 


Peak and other new districts that are now pouring out their 
millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah and Goldfield. 


JOHN W. BROCK ALONZO TRIPP 


President General Superintendent 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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A FRUIT FARM IN SANTA CLAKA VALLEY 


“act LICK OBSERVATORY tioncron 
GREAT HAMILTON 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC HOTEL VENDOME 
To San Jose in the heart of Californ' a’s San Jose headquarters for Observatory 


fruitful Santa Clara Valley. travelers, 





SUPERB STAGES of the Mt. Hamilton Stage Company make the mountain climb delightful. 


Stanford University and Old Mission Santa na are close at hand. 
For details address HOTEL VENDOME, Josery T. Brooks, Manager 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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oan JOSEANDSANTA CLARA VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 


| Gaxden of Pure 


Delight 


Greatest of Fruit Valleys 


Growing more cherries, prunes, apricots and 
garden seed than any other section on earth. 
San Jose, a beautiful California city, in the 
’ heart of the Santa Clara valley, only 50 miles 
south of San Francisco and surrounded by 
coast mountains and the bay. 
Population 40,000 and growing fast. 


MAGNIFICENT ALL YEAR CLIMATE 


Stimulating not enervating—no ice, no snow—flowers the year through. Urban and Interurban electric cars. 
Points of interest reached in a few minutes or few hours from city’s center. Lick Observatory on Mt. 
Hamilton, Stanford University, famous mineral springs, ostrich farm, Almaden quicksilver mines, Big Trees, 
old Santa Clara mission, south bay resorts and drives amid 150 square miles of orchards. Manufacturing enter- 
prises will find many openings for profitable investment. Information and booklet by addressing 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, (pronounced Hozay) CALIFORNIA 
Branch offices at SAN FRANCISCO and LOS ANGELES 
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SUNNYVALE catrrornta 

CALIFORNIA 
Is situated on the main coast line, 40 miles south or San Francisco, and 
midway between Palo Alto and San Jose. It has an elevation of 93 feet, 
which insures freedom from fog and frost. It is located on the famous 
Murphy Ranch; has a population of 1000 and is growing faster than any 
town on the Coast line. It has fine stores, churches, school, homes, a bank 
and is the home of the Goldy Machine Co., whose immense plant will soon 


be in operation and employing hundreds of hands. It is also the home of 
the Jubilee Incubator Co., whose factory is now in operation. 


We have residence lots, business lots, one-half acre, acre and five-acre 
lots for sale. Write us for catalogues and full particulars, as a place for a 
home or investment. 


SUNNYVALE LAND COMPANY 


SUNNYVALE CALIFORNIA 
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ZONA 8. NEW MEXICO RAIL 


Pyas Colquhoun. President. JGHopkins, 2dVicePresident. _ | E.Schumann,Superintenden 
eee ee Dresdent AT Thomson, Secy and Tres. ” General Offices. Clifton Arizona, 















BEDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 









HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAIL- 
WAY connects with the Southern Pacific 
Company lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, 

and with the El Paso and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, 

New Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between the 

points named and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans 

the Gila and San Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows: the 
historic canyon of the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining 
camp in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3,400 feet; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, 
traversed by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel 
accommodations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy 
in development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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Sisson 
Tavern 


Elevation 3,500 feet 
w 
At the base of 


MT. SHASTA 
€ 


12 Miles in an Air- 


Line from the Summit 











ONE DAY'S CATCH NEAR SISSON TAVERN J. S. Eastman, Photo 

The ascent of Mt. Shasta is made from Sisson. The largest fish hatcheries in the United States 
are located on the grounds. § Specialties of the Tavern—Home Cooking, Home-Raised Berries 
and Vegetables and abundance of Cream. § Amusements—Tennis, Croquet, Swimming, Row- 
ing, Riding and Driving. §Sports—Hunting, Fishing, Mountain-Climbing. No poison-oak, 
poison-ivy or rattlesnakes. New management. Telephone, bath rooms and other conveniences, 
Fine mineral springs in the neighborhood. For particulars address—Southern Pacific Informa- 
tion Bureau, 613 Market St., San Francisco; or Bryan's or Peck’s Bureaus, Nos. 30 and 
11 Montgomery St., San Francisco; or Manager SISSON TAVERN, Sisson, California. 














Cadet PR Cali 
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VIEW FROM ; 


MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 


Overlooking the city and bay of 
San Francisco, showing the 
“Double Bow Knot”’ on the 
Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais 
Scenic Railway, “The Crook- 
edest Railroad in the World.” 
Only two hours from San Fran- 
cisco, including a sail across the 
Golden Gate, along the water 
front, by the harbor fortifications 
and a never-to-be-forgotten ride 
over the grandest mountain rail- 
way on earth 


% 
& 
y 
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Information and Ticket Offices 


650 MARKET STREET SAUSALITO FERRY 
(Chronicle Building) “© (Foot of Market St.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















DOUBLE BOW KNOT, MT, TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


YOU HAVE THE CHOICE OF ROUTES VIA CHICAGO AND 
‘EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR © 
VIA ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 


YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
You CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 

In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson 
River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
- OR . 


F. M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines 
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HL PIZ2MoOo BEACH 


ON THE MAIN COAST LINE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Summer and Winter Resort Watch it Grow! 


The magnificent natural speedway that the broad sixteen-mile beach affords is a magnet for automobiles. 

EL PIZMO BEACH is on the main highway. ; 

The excellence of the accommodations of EL, PIZMO INN make it a favorite stopping point for 
travelers en route in automobiles between Los Angeles and San Francisco. Complete gara: 


ge. 
TENT CITY AND COTTAGES ARE ADDITIONAL FEATURES TO THE COMFORTABLE AND COSY INN 
BATHING, HUNTING, FISHING & CLAM DIGGING 





EL PIZMO BEACH RESORT Beautifully Illustrated Booklets, etc. will be 
EL PIZMO INN AND COTTAGES sent free, by addressing 

EL PIZMO TENT CITY EL PIZMO COMPANY 

EL PIZMO REALTY PIZMO, San Luis Obispo Co., California 














ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS IN CALIFORNIA LANDS 


BY C. M. WOOSTER COMPANY 


MONEY MAKING farms; 40-acre tracts; Sacramento river irrigated garden soil; cheap; now; alfalfa, 
corn, cattle and hogs; easy terms. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

BIG STOCK AND GRAIN RANCH—20,000 acres, $6 an acre; whole or part; railroad and steam- 
boat; great bargain; produced $100,000 worth of grain one season; capital colony; easy terms. 

EARLY ORANGE fruit and vine land; El Mirador Heights, Lindsay; superior property; $50 to $100 an 
acre; 10-acre tracts; $7 to $15 monthly. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

SANTA CLARA VALLE Y-—10-acre tracts; fruit and vine land; $100 an acre; $14 monthly; land 
lanted for non-resident; peerless opportunity to build productive homes on monthly savings; 
amous San Martin grant. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

SOUTH PALO ALTO-Large villa lots immediately facing Stanford University and railroad; strategic 
property; $250 up; less than $10 monthly; patent stone walks; streets and water; unprecedented offer; 
see Illustrated Catalogue; save a little and buy one of these lots; it will soon double your money. 


C. M. WOOSTER COMPANY - - - 643 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


























W. M. LADD C. E, LADD J. W. LADD 
—— Partners— 
Established 1859 LADD @ TILTON, Bankers Port Lanp, OREGON 
Responsibility, $5,000,000 Transact a General Banking Business 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits Collections Given Prompt and Careful Attention 
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California 
Winter Joys | 


é 
for you and the children | 
are quickly reached by the 







Rock Island’s elegant train, 


Golden State 
. * 
Limited 

g Its southerly route through New 

Mexico is the shortest between | 

Chicago, St. Louis or Kansas City | 

and California. 

@ There’s joy in the refinements 
and luxury of the service, in the swift- — 
ness of flight, in the climatic excellences | 
of its low-altitude route and in the | 
scenic novelties and quaint ex- | 
periences of the trip. 5 
@ In daily service—one and a | 
half hours quicker than ever | 
before. 


@ “Rock Island Trains to California.” 
_ @ “California, The Golden State.” 
(1906 Edition.) 
@ “A Book of Hotels in California.” 
@ These books—to help you plan the trip— 


sent for 6 cents in stamps. 


Address JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
CHICAGO 
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The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of California. 
Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved land $60 to $85 
per acre. F 2 ’ 
Work for all in the orchards, canneries, packing-houses and on the farms. 
For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 








Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, 
Berry and Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. Abundance 
of water for irrigation where needed 
Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 Per Acre 


FINE CLIMATE 


% f ~ Lands in Yuba County, California 


For particulars write 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS or 
MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 





These dairy and stock scenes are typical of 
Kern County, the Land of Corn, Milk and Oil. 
You will obtain full information by sending 
your name and address with stamp enclosed to 


THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD. 
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Beal 


EDecinic Tar : 


LIMITED 


EXCLUSIVELY FIRST CLASS 





New Equipment 


a new Pullman drawing room and private compartment sleep- 
ing cars between San Francisco, Portland, and Chicago on the 
Overland Limited via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line are especially adapted to the needs of the transcontinental 
journey. 

These cars provide standard sections, private compartments, and 
drawing room (compartment and drawing room singly or en suite). 
The toilet conveniences are especially ample, the interior decorations 
are rich and pleasing, the brilliant electric lighting includes indi- 
vidual reading lamps of the most modern design in each berth, 
compartment and drawing room. 


The Best of Everything 


These Sleeping Cars,a splendid dining car service and 
composite observation cars, with buffet-smoking room, Book- 
lovers’ library and handsome observation parlor complete the 
equipment of the most luxurious train in the world. Less than 
three days to Chicago, over the only double-track railway 
between the Missouri River and Chicago. 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 
Southern Pacific agents or address 





R.R. RITCHIE, W. D. CAMPBELL, W.A. COX, 
GEN'L AGENT PACIFIC COAST, GEN'L AGENT,C. &N. W. RY. GEN'L AGENT, C.4.N.W.RY 
C.4.N.W. RY. 617 MARKET STREET, 247 SOUTH SPRING STREET, 163 THIRD STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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THE TRIP UP MT. LOWE 


Is one no wise visitor to Los Angeles ever misses 
Most marvelous electric railway in the world with unsur- 
passed panoramas of mountain, valley and sea. 


Five Through Cars Daily from the great depot 
at Sixth and Main 


THE PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 

















LOMPOC VALLEY 


A book which describes the entire valley, and gives full 
information regarding climate, soil, conditions and opportuni- 
ties. It contains 31 pages and 41 fine half-tone illustrations. 

This book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of 
a letter requesting the same. 

Lompoc has the cream of valley-land in California, and 
at a very moderate figure. Address 


A. G. BALAAM, Secretary 


Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce, Lompoc, California 














Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the oes center of California, within fourteen miles, 
at nearest point, of San Francisco. as seventy miles of water front, nearly all of which is 
deep water, offering great inducements for manufacturing sites. 


A County of Homes and Home Markets. 


ww 


San Francisco is the only County 
in the State whose Manufactured 
Products exceed those of Contra 
Costa County in Value. 


Sd 


The County contains 440,000 acres of 
land. All cereals, vegetables, citrus and de- 
ciduous fruits are profitably raised and with- 
out irrigation. Transportation by Southern 
Pacific Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., and several 
lines of River Steamers. 


w 


For free illustrated booklet, address 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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A Through Tourist Sleeper 


Means comfort and convenience to the traveler. You step into the 
car at San Francisco or Los Angeles, and are not compelled to 
leave it until St. Louis is reached. 


Such comfort and convenience you'll have in traveling via 
y' g 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 


Through tourist sleepers for St. Louis, Ft. Worth, Dallas, 
and all intermediate points, leave San Francisco, Wednesdays at 
10 am.; Los Angeles, Thursdays at 12:10 pm. Write me for 
rates and information. 

When you contemplate a trip to Texas, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City, St. Louis, or Eas, 
I would like to figure with you. Write for “ Train Time.” Free. 





W. S. ST. GEORGE JOS. McILROY 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
Wainwright Building 53 Crocker Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, California 











A TRAIN OF THOUGHT @ 


x) 


-_, G 
Los Angeles Limited 


DAILY BETWEEN 


LOS ANGELES ano CHICAGO 


66 HOURS~—VIA SALT LAKE CITY 


Salt Lake Route 
Union Pacific - Chicago & North-Western 


INFORMATION AND LITERATURE FROM ANY REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


Salt LaKke Route 


y 
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Yosemite Short Line 


THE ONLY ALL-RAIL-ROUTE TO THE 
FAMOUS VALLEY OF THE YOSEMITE 


The Yosemite Short Line Railway, in conjunction with the Sierra Railway, 
makes close connections with both the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe railways. 
Are you contemplating the trip? Information furnished for the asking. 


Address:S. H. SMITH, General Passenger Agent Sierra Railway 
JAMESTOWN, CALIFORNIA 

















COME TO THE 


Gridley Colony 
In the Land of the Big Oaks 


Most Fertile Spot in the Sacramento Valley. We have 
a Special Proposition for the HOMESEEKER. Alfalfa 
and Dairying, Peaches, Grapes, Figs; 10 and 20-Acre 
Tracts; Easy Terms. Write for Illustrated Folder 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED LAND CO. 


30 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Office at Gridley, California, W. H. GILSTRAP, Manager 




















| Have a Home in the Heart 
of the GOLDEN STATE 











Five thousand acres of fertile land 
in the great dairy and fig district, under 
the best irrigation system in California. 
Water belongs to the land. The new 
Smyrna fig will unquestionably be the 
most profitable fruit grown during the 
present generation. Those who plant orchards now will make large profits. If 
you do not know the history of this new fig it will pay you to look it up. 

We have just opened our new colony, Elmwood, a splendid tract of land on the 
Santa Fe Railroad. It offers one of the best chances in the State for a ranch and 
home investment. About eight hundred acres already sold. Fine railroad station, 
hotel and store. Buy now before prices advance. 'Town-site lots from $50 up. 
Alfalfa and fruit land with water right from $60 to $75 per acre. We also have 
some lots left in Union Colony, Missionvale Colony and Ceres at reasonable prices 
and on easy terms, Address: 


Cc. N. WHITMORE 
CERES, STANISLAUS COUNTY CALIFORNIA 
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When you travel- 
travel right! 


The Missouri PacificRy 


operates thru Fullman Sleepers Daily be- 
tween California and St.Louis over the 
Scenic Line of the World by daylight 


for lowest rates and all information about your irip, aSK 
V.3, SOT WEIA, GERL, AGT ' 
62% MARKET ST,S5AN FRANCISCO, CAL, 1 2 
H.C. TOWNSEND 
4L. PASSENGER A TICKET AGENT S* Loti 1 


|. fr , CONNELLY GENL. AGT 
30 SOUTH HING SYT., LOS ANGEL CAL, 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern California 
are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is meaningless. 
Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern California than in 
Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of olives and figs is in 
Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing groves in the State are 
found among those of Northern California, while the products of these groves are in 
the market three or four weeks earlier than from groves in the south, and are 
unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable para- 
dise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this vast, 
rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn County, 
with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, Glenn is 
rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. Glenn County 
is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north of San Francisco, 
+o gaan of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and worlds of commercial 
imber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or J. B. 
Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn County, 
California; Eibe & Prouex, B. B. Glascock, Willows, Glenn County,: California. 


VENTURA COUNTY is located between Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara Counties; the Pacific ocean washes about fifty miles 
of its south-western border. Here is located the LARGEST LIMA 
BEAN RANCH in the world, one of the LARGEST LEMON 
GROVES, a large BEET SUGAR FACTORY. Ventura is 
on the main line of the Southern Pacific railroad, has excellent 
wharfage facilities, both steamboats and sailing vessels stop regularly 
at the ports for passengers and freight. 

The annual income from Lima Beans is $1,600,000; other 
beans $250,000; from sugar beets, $1,000,000; apricots, $254,000; 
wheat, barley and oats, $400,000; besides very large sums from 
lemons, oranges and other fruits. There is also a large income from 
stock, butter, eggs and other farm produce. 

Ventura’s valleys are large and fertile, producing immense crops 
of all kinds, including fruits and walnuts ; our farmers are our money- 
lenders—something very unusual in a farming community. 

Call for meen matter at the Portland Exposition or write to, Wm. H. 
Cannon, Secretary Board of Trade, Ventura; I. W. Stewart, Secretary Board 
of Trade, Oxnard; Geo. A. Barry, Secretary Board of Trade, Santa Paula, 


California. 
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: In crossing the continent you should : 
; consider with what ease, comfort at 
pleasure the trip can be made. 
» It is really a pleasure to make the. 
ney—and one to anticipate with delig 
E when you select she. vaoenls, Route" 


Pehrcugh Colorado, Utah and. the 
world-famed points of interest. 
_ A NEW SCENE TO ENTERTAIN - 

- YOU EVERY MILE OF THE WAY 


S Standard and Tourist Sleeping through without nanan between 
Sar Francisco, Chicago, St tou, Kansas City and Omahe ye 2 


















UNION PACIFIC 


THE 


National Highway 


Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Chicago AND ALL POINTS EAST 


Millions have been et in 
the improvement of this line, 
and all human ingenuity ex- 
hausted to protect its patrons 
against accident. The Union Pacific 
Railroad is renowned for its fast trains 
and the general supe gin | of its service 
and equipment. the highest degree of 
comfort and luxury with no additional cost 
and a great saving of time and expense on the 


UNION PACIFIC 


Fast time to all points east 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS DAILY 
Inquire of 
8. F. Booru, G. A. E. L. Lomax, G. P. T. A. 
No. 1 Montgomery 8treet Omaha, Neb. 
San Francisco, California 
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BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment °° sncttorsnes 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many vineyards 
averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, onions, corn, 
asparagus grown in grea! quantities and shipped out of the State in Ccar-load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


NAPA VALLEY 


THE PRETTIEST ON EARTH 

















@No Drouths, no Malaria. Good 
Schools and Churches, Fine Soil, 
Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Water, 
Unsurpassed Climate, Good Roads, 














120 Stone Bridges. In the Heart of 
California. Produces all kinds of Fruits, 
Cereals and Vegetables. Cheap Lands, 
the Place to make a Home. 

@ For particulars, write the Chamber of 
Commerce, Napa, or the Board of 


Trade, St. Helena, California. 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL ff 
OCCIDENTAL =< ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO KISEN HAISHA’ 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


“The Semi-Tropical Route” 


rLEZT 


Mongolia (twin screw) 27,000 tons 
Manchuria (twin screw) 27, OOO tons 
Horea = (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
Siberia <  (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
China - - 10,200 tons 


Doric 9,500 tons 
Coptic 9,000 tons 





America Maru (twinscrew)11,0OO tons 
Hong Hong Maru(twin screw) 11,000 tons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw) 11,000 tons 





“Tf you've ’eard the East 
a-callin’, why 
You won't ’eed nothin’ else.” 
— Kipling. 


General Office, 707 Merchants’ Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


New York Office: L.H. NUTTING, Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 
Chicago Oftice: W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’l Western Agt., 120 Jackson Bivd. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF MONTEREY AND ITS BEAUTI- 

FUL HARBOR WHICH IS MAKING A STRONG BID 

FOR A SHARE OF THE COMMERCE OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 








Monterey Bay affords absolutely 
safe anchorage all the year around 
and offers to manufacturing indus- 
tries free sites and the best and 
cheapest fuel obtainable, with unex- 
celled facilities for transportation. 




















Address Chamber of Commerce 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
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NRE is but one 

es California 
aR) and when you 
y 





consider conven- 
ience of service, 
elegance and thor- 
oughness of equipment, comfort 
and safety of travel, there is 
but one way to get there—The 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 












Old 
Mexico 
Land of Winter Sunbeams 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CLIMATE IN THE WORLD 


A complete itinerary or tour of 
Mexico can be arranged 
only in connection 
with the 


Mexican Central R’y 
Via El Paso 
Every Hour Brings New Interest 


Illustrated descriptive pamphlets free on ap- 
plication to Agents Mexican Central R’y, or 


W. D. MURDOCK, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 




















on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


No trip to the coast is complete unless 
taken on this wonderful train. Elece 
tric lighted; embodies every im- 
provement of modern travel. 

The Overland Limited leaves (7° 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 
8 p.m. daily. Tourist Sleepers 
at 6.05 p.m. and 10.25 p.m. 

Address F. A. Miller,G.P.A., 
Chicago, for free booklets. 

















Comfort in Travel 


is assured if your 
ticket reads via the 


MIcHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


Between Chicago, Detroit, 

Niagara Falls, Buffalo, New 

York, Boston and the East 
and points in Michigan. 


THE ONLY ROAD 


running directly by and in full view of 
Niagara Falls. All day trains passing 
the Falls stop five minutes at Falls 
View Station affording the 
passengers a beautiful view 
of the River and 
Cataract. 


Ask about the Niagara Picture 


Gc. F. DALY, ©. W. RUGGLES, 
PASS'R TRAFFIC MGR. GEN'L PAGS'R & TKT. AGT. 


CHICAGO 
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$$$ gy eC; 


Golden StateLimited 


THE TRAIN THAT LINKS THE 





THE 
COMFORT-LOVER’S 


TRAIN 


The route, San Francisco to St. Louis and Chicago, via 
Los Angeles, El Paso, and Kansas City, is the one of 
lowest altitudes—the warm winter way. 


New composite-observation cars, buffet cars, luxuriously 
appointed sleeping cars, ideal dining-car service, train 
1ibraries (catalogue of porter), electric lights, steam heaters, 
the many modern conveniences and the courteous attendants 
tend to make this train popular with transcontinental travelers. 


TTT 








Leaves San Francisco daily at 5 pm. 


iLLUSTRATED BOOKLETS OF ANY AGENT 


Southern Pacific 
Rock Island 
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CARNE, 


“HOUSTON packiNn® 
HOUSTON, TEXAS TEXA?: 


> ANEW aa ye 
APPETIZING DISH 


Prepared in Fifteen Minutes 
AT YOUR GROCERS’ 
If your Grocer does not handle this product, send us his name, and we will 
send you sample can free. 
We make a full line of Packing House Products. ‘‘Quality Counts” 


THE HOUSTON PACKING CO. — 


OUSTON, TEXAS 








